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Held Chief Value 
Of Publie Lands 


Secretary Work and Head of 
General Land Office Ad- 
dress Convention of _ 
Western States. 


Cite Government's 
Aid in Development 


Discuss Proposal for Transfer 
of Federal 

Mineral Resources 
to the States. 


Interest in 


» > 

Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and William Spry, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, addressed the 
Western States Convention in Denver, 
Colo., on September 20. Dr. Work dis- 


“ eussed the relation of the public lands | 
administration to the produc- | 


and their 
tion of minerals. Mr. Spry spoke on 
problems related to leasing of the pub- 
lic domain. 
dresses are given below.) 

The convention is a joint meeting of 
the Western Division of the American 


Mining Congress, the American Institute | 


of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
the American ‘Association of Petroleum 
Geologists and the American Silver Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

Dr. Work said the principal value of 
the remaining public domain lies in its 
mineral content. The Federal Govern- 
ment, he stated, assumes little responsi- 
bility for the mining of the ores but is 
cooperating in their discovery. 

His address in full text follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: From 
your agenda I quote: ‘Among the topics 
to be considered by the American Min- 
ing Congress will be the policy of the 
National Government regarding the 
holding or disposition of public lands, 
particularly as affecting the mining in- 
dustry.’ 

“With this as a text, 
to recite some history, set up the finan- 
cial side of the administration of the 
public lands, and to ¢ndicate the income 
and expenditures therefrom, as that of 
course attracts the interests of those 
outside of the Government. As an ad- 

pene of the public lands I must 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


Big Gain Predicted 
ln Nitrogen Output 


Consul Reports Prospects for | 


Increase in German Trade 
in Fertilizers, 


Hamilton C. Claiborne, Consul 
Frankfort-on-Main, has reported to the 
Department of Commerce that an appar- 
ently ‘“‘unlimited increase in Germany’s 
nitrogen production is in view and ex- 
tension of Germany’s fertilizer 
may be expected. The research pros- 
pects of the industry and its world-wide 
possibilities, with the significance of the 
fact that the German dye trust is inter- 

ested in it, are discussed in the followi ing 
report from Consul Claiborne: 

“After the production of synthetic 
nitrogen from the air had made Ger many 
totally independent of foreign nitrogen 
the Interessen Gemeinschaft commenced 


its attempt to find a large world market | 


for its nitrogen production. After the 
Interessen Gemeinschaft shall have suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem to com- 
plete fertilizers, the outlook for 
crease of its nitrogen production in the 
future seems unlimited. 


“Of great importance to the export 


trade is the production of concentrated 
complete fertilizers which might effect 
a considerable saving of freight rates; 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


Routes Used by Indians 


From Asia Are Sought 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of physical 
anthropology of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, returned to Washington 


September 20 after a four months’ ex- | 


pedition in Alaska and the islands of 


the Bering Sea in search of the routes | 
first | 
reached America from Asia, it has just | 


used by the Indians when they 
been announced at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

According to Dr. Hrdlicka, valuable 
data bearing on the relationships be- 
tween Eskimos and Indians and on the 
migration routes followed by the first 
discoverers of America was found. A 
preliminary report of the results of the 
expeidtion will be made shortly after 
collections made on the trip are received 
at the Museum. 

Dr. Hrdlicka followed the course of 
the Yukon River for a great distance; 
visited the Aleutian chain of islands; 
followed the northwest coast of Alaska 
to Point Barrow, the northermost point 
in the territory, and explored islands in 
the Bering Sea. 


| 1.1 per cent decrease in the 1925 produc- 
| tion 
| 1923. 


(The full texts of both ad- | 


Silared as Second-Class Matter March 4, 1926, at the Post 
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One Per Cent Declir ine 
In Output of Corsets 


Number of Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments Reduced 
From 216 to 185. 


Corset manufacturing the United 
States is showing a slight decline, ac- 


in 


cording to Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics. The biennial census of manu- 
factures covering the corset industry, as 
announced September 20, reveals only a 
as with in 


compared production 





Establishments engaged primarily in 
| the manufacture of corsets, corset-bras- 
‘sieres, brassieres, bandeaux, corset ma- 
terials and allied products reported pro- 
duction valued at $77,214,839 in 1925. 
Production ‘in 1923 was valued at $78,- 


| 047,959. 


The number of American factories en- 


| gaged in this manufacture declined, how- 
} ever 


, from 216 to 185. Of the 185 estab- 
lishments reporting for 1925, 96 were 
| located in New York, 18 in C aa 
17 in Illinois, 17 in New Jersey, 12 
Wichian, 10 in Massachusetts, 8 in Fai 
Sylvania, and the remaining seven in five 
other States. 
In 1923 the industry was represented 
216 establishments, the decrease to 
185 in 1925 being the net result of the 


| by 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 4. 
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Envoy Asks Investigation 





Into Slaying of Mexicans 

The Department of State announced on 
September 20 that Secretary of State 
Kellogg will ask Mrs. Miriam A. Fergu- 
son, Governor of Texas, to investigate 





in Texas the murder of a Mexican 
named Hunez. 

The investigation was requested by 
Manuel C. Tellez, Ambassador of Mexico, 





it will necessary | 


| 
at 


trade | 


an in- | 


in a note which he handed to Secretary 
Kellogg. Mr. Nunez was reported by 
the press to have been murdered several 
months ago. 


Agriculture 


Sweet potato seed is best chosen in 
the field at harvest time, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Decrease reported in estimate of 
Lithuanian wheat and rye crops for 
ROD 5.00 a¥e-< aio a: ale eave eee Page 4, Col. 5 

Department or Agriculture reports 
reduced estimates for all grain crops 
of Algeria Page 4, Col. 4 

Decline reported in exports of grain 
and _— products reported for fiscal 
year 19 Page 4, Col. 2 

psi issued pointing out advan- 
tages to growers in acquiring ability 
to propagate nut trees.. Page 4, Col. 1 

Circuit Court reverses order of con- 
_demnation of liquor where no seizure 
had been made Page 13, Col. 1 

Department of Agriculture explains 
how to get rid of chicken tick. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Increase reported in grain exports 
for week to September 18. Page 4, Col. 5 

More than 600 produce dealers sign 
agreement to accept new Federal Stand 
ard fruit and vegetable trade regula- 
PEOMOS iis ook cade 5 exes Page 10, Col. 4 

Visible grain supply on September 18 
is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture Page 10, Col. 6 

Russian agriculture expert here to 
study farming methods... Page 1, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Trade Mark ‘Atco’? held not de- 
scriptive in variance from trade mark 
“Apco.” Page 12, Col. 4 


Banking 


Federal Reserve Board in statement 
of 695 banks, as of Sept. 15, reports in- 
creases of $118,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts and $312,000,000 in net demand 
deposits Page 11, Col. 4 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 11, Col. 2 

See “Railroads.” 


Bankruptcy 


District Court holds automobile is 
property of bankrupt, not of wife, 
failing to find proof of gift by by hus- 
band to her while solvent. 

Page 12, Col. 


Books—Publications 


the United 


Col. 5 





4 





Publications 
States 


issued by 
Government. .Page 14, 


Census Data 


Cost of government in Maryland for 
year 1925 is set at $14.22 per capita. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


British paint, color and varnish man- 
ufacturers said to have organized to 
meet foreign competition. Page 9, Col. 1 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Bureau outlines method of 
feeding and caring. for babies in fifth 
and sixth months........ Page 3, Col. 7 





| ber 


ie Listed — 
For ixploiting 
Public Domain. 


Oil and Gas Grants as of June | 
30 Totaled 21,787, and 
Coal Leases Num-- 


bere d 2 3 I. 


The Department of the Interior ha 
just made public through the Geologica 
Survey a tabulation showing that oil and 
gas permits and leases 21,787 
were in effect on the public domain of 
the United States and Alaska on June 
30, 1926. 

Coal, 


numberinf 


sodium and potash leases, li- 


censes and permits in effect on June 30, 
1926, numbered 499 in the United States 
and Alaska and covered an area of 404,- 
130.99 acres of public lands, the tabu- 
lation shows. 

The number of coal leases in effect 
aa 30, 1926, was 231 and they covered 

510.21 acres of land. The number of 
aa leases and the acreages involved, in 
effect on June 30, 1926, in Alaska and 
by states follow: 

Alaska—Number of leases, 9; acreage 
covered, 9,877.28 acres. Alabama—Num- 
of leases, 1; area involved, 1,840. 
Colorado—Number of leases, 63; area 
covered, 11,582.83. Montana—Number 
of leases, 44; area covered, 6,011.34. 
New Mexico — Number of leases, 8; 
area covered, 1,121.10 acres. North Da- 

r of leases, 28; area cov- 
ered, 4,104.75 acres. Oregon—Number 
of leases, 2; area covered, 2,095.24 acres. 
South Dakota—Number of leases, 1; 
area covered, 79.04. Utah—Number of 
leases, 40; area covered, 35,898.71. 
Washington—Number of leases, 1; area 
covered, 600 acres. Wyoming—Number 


Feontinued on Page 4, Col. 7. 


Coal 


Statistics reported on labor and 
production of coal in Kentucky during 
1925. Page Col. 1 

Decrease reported in production of 
beehive coke for week ending Sept. 11. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


“Public Lands.” 
Commerce-Trade 


British apple market reported as 
slightly weaker in week ending Sep- 
tember 15 Page 4, Col. 5 

Decline of 1.1 per cent reported in 
production of corsets in 1925 compared 
with 1923 Page 1, Col. 2 

Uniimited increase expected in Ger. 
man production of nitrogen. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Lack of interest said to be causing 
United States firms to lose many op- 
portunities for foreign trade. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Outlook reported very bright for 
commerce in Poland....Page 10, Col. 7 

Italy establishes department to 
gather foreign market information. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

British investments in Brazil said 

to exceed those of any other nation. 
Page 10, Col. 2 

Economic conditions in Europe, par- 
ticularly as they affect agriculture, 
banking, labor, and coal, textiles and 
iron and steel industries, are reviewed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Construction 
See 


Cotton 


Decline reported in exports of cot- 
ton for fiscal year 1926..Page 4, Col. 2 
See “Railroads.” 


Customs 


Duty lowered on metal roses. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Economic Problems 


Stability of French frane reported as 
due chiefly to fact that August is nor- 
mally a favorable month to improve- 
ment of treasury Page 9, Col. 7 


Education 


Causes of juvenile and adult de- 
linquency listed in report on “Char- 
acter Education” published by the Bus 
reau of Education Page 3, Col. 5 

Campaign reported under way to end 
illiteracy in Philippine Islands. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


2 
3, 


See 


“Manufacturers.” 


See “Public Lands.” 


Electric Industry 
District Court holds oscillating de- 
vice for electric fan is infringement. 
Page 12, Col. 7 





Department of State reports cable 
| from Consul General F. P. Lockhart, 
| at Hankow, China, dated September 18, 
fire bombardment and 


| declaring gun 


Foreign Affairs 


Dust Reported Laid | 


By Calcium Chloride 


Results of Tests in Canada 


Are Told to Department 
of Commerce. 


The Department of Commerce, 
on September 20 made public a re- 
port from Frederic C. Johnson, Vice 
Consul at Fredericton, New Brus- 
wick, Canada, in which the use of 
calcium chloride to reduce road dust 
is discussed as follows: 

A quantity of calcium chloride 
has been placed on a mile of a road 
in Fredericton and a tank of oil has 
been spread on another mile of the 
same road. So far, the calcium 
chloride has proved successful as a 
dust binder, but the fuel oil em- 
ployed appears to have been too 
volatile for good results. 

It is claimed that calcium chlo- 
ride will in time ‘provide a hard 
smooth surface on the gravelled 
roads of the city both urban and 
rural, and should the tests continue 
to be successful, large quantities of 
calcium chloride will be required to 
keep the roads in good condition for 
motor traffic. 


Russian Here to Study 


of 


American Farm Methods 


Dr. A. T. Lebedeff, former 
soils at the University 


professor 
of Odessa, 


Russia, is making a tour of the United 
States for the Russian government, for 
the purpose of observing American agri- 


cultural methods with a view 


to their 


application to Russian conditions, it was 
announced September 20 at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Agricultural 


Dr. Lebedeff called at the Bureau of 
Economics in connection 


with his study of the scientific methods 
being applied in the Department of Agri- 
culture to the solution of farm problems, 
it was stated. 


airplane attacks continuing on city of 
Wuchang Page 2, Col. 1 
Mexican Ambassador asks investiga- 
tion of killing of Mexican in Texas. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Secretary Mellon says he sees no 
reason for government’ changing 
policy in regard to war debts. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Mexico expresses regret over murder 
of Jacob Rosenthal ....Page 2, Col. 7 
Department of State issues report on 
attack made in Rome on United States 
Vice Consul Page 2, Col. 7 


Fur Industry 


Circuit Court holds purchaser of 
stolen furs acquired constructive trust 
in rightful owner’s favor and is liable 
for net proceeds of any sale. 

Page 13, Col. 2 

Conservation of diminishing fur- 
bearing animal resources is urged by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Gov't. Personnel 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department..Page 14, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department.. Page 14, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Marine Corps.... Page 14, Col. 7 


Highways 
Calcium chloride reported 
fective in allaying road dust. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
More than $9,000,000 spent in Mary- 
land in 1925 for highways. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


ef- 


as 


I mmigration 


Department of Labor reports alien 
applications are being carefully scrutin- 
ized, and that entrance tests are more 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Indian Affairs 


Tenders invited for food supplies for 
Indian service Page 9, Col. 1 
Inland Waterways 

War Department announces addi- 
tional expenditures totaling almost $2,- 
000,000 for operation®expenses on 
rivers and harbors work. Page 5, Col. 7 


Insular Affairs 


See “Education.” 


Tron and Sieel 


During August France\ reports more 
buying than selling of iron and steel. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


See “Manufacturers.” 


Judiciary 


Circuit Court holds purchaser of 

stolen furs acquired constructive trust 

in rightful owner’s favor and is liable 
for net proceeds of any sale. 

Page 13, Col. 2 

District Court holds automobile is 

property of bankrupt, not of wife, 


failing to find proof of gift by by hus- | 


solvent. 
Page 12, Col. 


band to her while 





Cotitereine Held 
On Problems of 


Dry Enforcement | 


General Andrews Begins Se- 
ries of Secret Meetings 
With Area Prohibition 

Administrators. 


Gen. C. Andrews, As- 
sistant Secretary the Treasury, on 
September 20, began a series of confer- 
ences with his area prohibition adminis- 
trators which are expected to last 
through to September 25. He announced 
the intention of working out “a perfect 
understanding” as to. policies and 
methods of carrying out provisions of 
the National Prohibition Act. The first 
conference was in secret, as will be those 
to follow, and General Andrews later an- 
nounced there would be “plenty of frank 
talk” among the conferees. 

“We are getting together for a more 
perfect understanding,” General An- 
drews said. “I want to know what my 
administrators are doing ayd we want : 
uniform method of doing the work. 
There will be much—most of our talks, 
in fact, can not be revealed. I know it 
will be helpful both to the 24 ad- 
ministrators and to me. 

“T am trying to encourage greater co- 
operation between the local and Federal 
enforcement authorities. I told the ad- 
ministrators in a talk I made to them 
today how I thought I would do if I were 
in their positions. 

“There will be plenty of frank talk 
while these men are here. I want them 
to talk and to be able to make their 
statements without having to preface 
every remark that ‘no criticism is 
meant.’ We all want criticism. It is 
usually helpful. 

“Sessions of the conference will be held 


Brig. L incoln 


of 


[Continued on Page 2, Col. 7.] 


. 

District Court grants temporary in- 
junction to prevent former employe 
from divulging trade secrets to rival 


concern 











ie. 


; gineer 


} merce as: having been adopted for 51 


} concern 


| with 1923 


| and grain products reported for 


| for promotion 


notice of damage to cargo, made one 
week after discharge on docks, was 
tardy Page 6, Col. 2 
District Court holds locomotive en 
owes it as duty to public to 
give warning of approaching path 
across tracks Page 12, Col. 2 
District Court denies injunction to 
prevent interference in possession of 
property Page 12, Col. 5 
Circuit Court sustains decision rul- 
ing patent for brush to spray paint 
was infringed Page 12, Col. 1 
District Court holds oscillating de- 
vice for electric fan is infringement. 
Page 12, Col. 7 

Patent suits filed in the 
courts of the United States. 
Page 12, Col. 


various 


5 


Labor 


Statistics reported on labor and 
production of coal in Kentucky during 
192 Page 3, Col. 1 

Conclusion of report of Board of Vo- 
cational Education on “Employment 
Training in Civilian Vocational Rehabil- 
itation” Page 3, Col. 1 


Lumber 

Commerce report on yearly exports 
of lumber Page 4, Col. 2 
Manufacturers 


Simplified practice recommended to 
eliminate waste in industry an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 


| 
Page 13, Col. 7 | 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 


is 


commodities Page 1, Col. 7 

District Court grants temporary in- 
junction to prevent former employe 
from divulging trade secrets to rival 
Page 13, Col. 7 

Decline of 1.1 per cent reported in 
production of corsets in 1925 compared 
Page 1, Col. 2 





Milling 


grain 
fiscal 


Decline reported in exports of 


year 1926 Page 4, Col. 2 ! 
Visible grain supply on September 18 
estimated by the Department of 


Page 10, Col. 6 


is 
Agriculture 


| 

| 

| 
Mines and Minerals | 
“Public Lands.” | 
| 

| 


See 


National Defense 


Navy Department needs draftsmen, 


| engineers and others to continue public 


in Haiti. 
Page 14, Col. 2 
Department of War announces 1,150 
cadets began year’s work at West Point 
on Sept. 1 Page 5, Col. 6 
Medical board appointed to examine 
officers in Medical Corps of the Army 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Service records made public of the 
10 men chosen for flight around South 


Ate et er occece a hanes Page 5, Col. 2 


construction work 


Aliens’ A plications 
Closely Scrutinized 


Immi- 


Difficult Tests Given 
grants, Disclosed In Depart- 
ment of Labor Report. 


The Board of Review of the Bureau of 
Immigration, in a decision made public 


on September 20 outlined the thethods | 
of | 


applications 
the United 


used in checking up 


aliens seeking to enter 
States. 

The case, 
cision was announced, 
peal of a young Chinese, asking admis- 


a merchant, 


concerning which the 


sion as the minor son of 


who had been denied entry by a board 
of inquiry at a Western port on the 
grounds that he had not established his 
relationship to the alleged father. 

The report to the Board of 


ington was in part: 
Points Out Discrepancies. 

“The board of special inquiry finds 
that the testimony of the applicant, his 
alleged father, and his alleged prior- 
landed brother are in excellent 
ment, except for certain discrepancies 
pointed out by the board. These dis- 


[Continued on Page 3, ¢ 


Mr. Mellon Says Policy 


partment, sees no reason for the United 
States Government to change its policy 
with respect to its foreign debts, he told 
newspaper correspondents on Septem- 
ber 20, in an interview. He remarked 
| that the debts were just and that where 
accords had been reached for funding 
the debts, the debtor nations had re- 
ceived every consideration from the 
World War Foreign Debts Commission 
and agreements reached on the basis 
of ‘the debtor’s capacity to pay. 





Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Surplus material to be auctioned off 
at Puget Sound Navy Yard. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
High scores in marksmanship re- 
ported for cadet at West Point. 
Page 5, Col. 
Authority given for attendance e 
foreign officers as students at Army 
schools or for duty with regiments. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


See “Government Personnel.” 
Oil 
See “Public Lands.” 


Packers 


Commerce report on yearly exports 
of pork and lard Page 4, Col. 2~ 


| Patents 


Circuit Court sustains decision rul- 
ing patent for brush to spray paint 
was infringed Page 12, Col. 1 

District Court holds oscillating de- 
vice for electric fan is infringement. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Patent suits filed in the various 
courts of the United States. 

Page 12, Col. 5 


Postal Service 


General Superintendent of Air Mail 
Service resigns and successor is an- 
nounced Page 14, Col. 7 

Parcel post exchange privileges ac- 
corded to office in Island of Crete. 

Page 14, Col. 1 

Examinations requested for fourth- 
class vacancies Page 14, Col. 7 

Changes announced in _ offices of 
fourth-class postmasters, Page 14, Col. 7 

_, Continuation of full text of order re- 

Page 14, Col. 4 
pea offices to be closed at 
Devil’s Lake, Wis......Page 14, Col. 3 

Discontinuance of two offices is an- 
nounced Page 14, Col. 3 

Mail for Sarawak said to have been 
wrongly routed Page 14, Col. 2 

Post office at Borger, Tex., ad- 
vanced to second class. .Page 14, Col. 2 

Twelve postal station leases are 
approved Page 14, Col. 1 

Garage quarters leased in Brooklyn. 

Page 14, Col. 2 


Prohibition 


Circuit Court reverses order of con- 
ednmation of liquor where no seizure 
had been made Page 13, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals refuses to 
consider good will an asset of liquor 

Page 6, Col. 5 

General Andrews discusses effect of 

prohibition enforcement. .Page 1, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


Secretary of the Interior and Com- 
missioner of General Land Office ex- 
plain administration of public lands at 
Western States Convention in Denver. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Estimates made by Geological Sur- 
vey of coal, shale oil and phosphate 


[CONTINUED ON Pace THREE.) 


de- 


involved the ap- | 


Review 
which passed upon the case in Wash- | 


agree- | 


On War Debts Should Stand | 


Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury De- | 
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Storm Warning 
Sent to Florida 
72 Hours Ahead 


| Weather Bureau Tells How It 
Forecast Progress of 


Tornado Before It 
Hit Miami. 


a 
ri 
is 


Federal ee 
Speed Work of Relief 


Ships on Way With Supplies 
and Medical Help While 
Red Issues 
Funds Appeal. 


Cross 


The United States Weather Bureau 
was able to give warning of the hur- 
vicane that swept over Southern Flor- 
September 18, as a_ result of 
studies made by Charles L. Mitchell, 
meteorologist, of tropical cyclones oecur- 
| ing in the North Atlantic Ocean, the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico 
between 1887 and 1923, the Weather 
Bureau announced orally on Septem- 
| ber 20. 3 
Mr. Mitchell not only had plotted the 
' movements of each cyclone giving 24 
movements from center, the Weather 
Bureau said, but he also classified them 
according to intensity. He arbitrarily 
divided them into three groups: 1. 
Storms of known hurricane _ intensity 
traveling 60 miles an hour and more; 
2. Storms whose intensity is doubtful. 
3. Storms known to be less than hurri- 
cane intensity. 


ida 





Origin is Traced. 


The Weather Bureau said that no tropi- 
cal hurricane has ever developed in the 
eastern two-thirds of the Caribbean Sea 
because South America bulges up and 
causes winds to be dry. The belt of 
doldrums in this part of the world is 
, near British Guiana. 

Myr. Mitchell found that hurricanes 
which sweep across the North Atlantic, 
the western part of the Caribbean and 
the Gulf of Mexico come from the Cape 
Verde Islands off the west coast of 
| Africa. Records from ship logs trans- 
| mitted to the Weather Bureau reveal the 
| start of hurricanes in this region in Au- 
gust and September. 

A great partial vacuum is formed, it 
! was stated, by the winds coming in from 
sides near the Cape Verde Islands and 

being deflected by the motion of the 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 





Waste in Industry 


May Be Reduced 


| Simplified Practices Announced 
As in Use in Production 
of 51 Commodities. 


The Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce has just an- 
| nounced that simplified practice recom- 
mendations, to eliminate waste in in- 
dustry, have been adopted in the produc- 
tion of 51 commodities ranging from 
| paving brick to paper bags. The divi- 
sion has issued a list (which is printed 
below) of items to which simplified prac- 
tice methods have been extended. 

By simplified practice, Department of 
| Commerce experts propose to reduce the 
| number of sizes and varieties of prod- 
ucts widely used. This it has announced, 
the number of different sizes and varie- 
ties of loaded shells, for example, has 
; been reduced from 4,076 to 1,758; con- 
crete units for use in building have been 
| reduced from 115 to 24, and hospital 
beds have been standardized from nearly , 
35 sizes to one. 

' The activities of the Division of Sim- 

plified Practice are guided by a “plan- 
| ning committee” which is representative 
| of a wide range of interest in American 
commerce and industry. This committce 
is composed of the following: 

B. H. Ackles, president, National Sup- 
| ply and Machinery Distributers’ Associ- 
ation, Detroit, Mich. 

W. L. Chandler, 





secretary, National 


[Continued on Page 10, Col 3.] 


|American Army to Train 
53 Foreign Officers 


The Department of War announced 
September 20, that authority has been 
granted for the attendance of 53 foreign 
| officers as students at United States 

Army Schools or for duty with regiments 
| during the academic year 1926-28. 

Cuba has detailed the greatest number 
| of officers for United States Army train- 
ling, sending a total of 26. They will 
| obtain study, individually, in virtually 
| all branches of the American Army es- 
| tablishment. 

The countries detailing officers for 
“American Army training are Bolivia, 1; 

Chile, 1; Cuba, 26; Guatemala, 2; Irish 
Free _— 6; Japan, 2; Mexico, 7; Neth- 
| erlands, 1; Norway, 1; Peru, 2; Siam, 2, 
| and Spain 2. 
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«State Department Reports 
Bombardment of City 
Of Wuchang Being 


Continued. 


The Department of State announced on 
September 20 that a cable from Frank 
P. Lockhart, Consul General at Hankow, 
China, dated September 18, stated that 
gun-fire bombardment and airplane at- 
tacks on the city of Wuchang, opposite 
Hankow, were continuing. It was learned 
at the department that seven American 
missions and schools are located at Wu- 
chang. 

Most of the Americans usually 
tioned in Wuchang are apt to be away on 
their vacations at this time of year, It 
was learned at the department, and no 
information is available as to the exact 
number of Americans held within the 
city by the besieging armies. 

Schools and Missions Listed. 

The eeven mission and schools are: The 
Christian Mission and Alliance, which 
has its head office for that district located 
at Wuchang, the American Church 
Mission, the Union Normal School, Cath- 
olic Mission, St. Andrews Church, 
Franciscan Fathers and the Trinity 
Church School. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State giving the cable from Consul- 
General Lockhart, follows in full: 

“The American Consul General at 
Hankow, Mr. Frank P. Lockhart, reports 
under date September 18, 1 p. m., that 
intermittent gunfire and aeroplane at- 
tacks on Wuchang continues. Some 
pieces of shrapnel from anti-aircraft 
guns in Wuchang have fallen in the 
Hankow concessions. Bombs dropped in 
various parts of Wuchang resulted in 
some loss of life and property damage.” 

Southern Troops Advancing. 

“Southern troops are making advances 
northward and are understood to be well 
into Honan. There have been several en- 


sta- 


gagements in Kiangsi near the Hunan | 


border between troops of Sun Chuan 
Fang and the Southerners but without 
any appreciable fighting on either side.’ 

A dispatch from Admiral Cla:c.ace W. 
Williams, Commander in Chief of the 
Asiatic fleet sent from the U. S. S. 
Monacacy in Chinese waters received at 
the Department of the Navy on Sep- 
tember 20 states that although Ameri- 
can and British subjects are safe, there 
is much anti-British feeling. The dis- 
patch also states that the Standard Oil 
Co. Steamer Meichuen en route io 
Ichang with foreigners, mostly British. 

The full text of the dispatch follows: 

“The Standard Oil Co. steamer Mei- 
chuen is en route to Ichang with for- 
eigners, mostly British. There 


is 


of the river today. Foreign houses on 
the hill were looted. Anti-foreign feel- 
ing is increasing. There is much anti- 
British feeling. American and British 
subjects are safe.” 

Shops Closed in Hankow. 

A former report to the Department of 
State from Consul General Lockhart, 
dated September 10, stated, in part: 

In the city of Hankow business was 
almost at a complete standstill 
practically all the Chinese banks and 
big shops closed. The money situation 
Was very serious, the medium of ex- 
change being confined principally to for- 
eign banknotes but military notes were 
being issued. 

River transportation was demoralized 
as practically all ships including the big 
passenger carriers were being fired upon 
above and below Hankow. 


Free Port Planned 
At Constantinople 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced September 20 that according to 
a report from Julian E. Gillespie, trade 
commissioner at Constantinople, inves- 
tigations have been conducted by the 


Turkish Chamber of Commerce and In- | 


dustry and by several special committees 
to determine measures which wil! con- 
tribute to the improvement of the port 
of Constantinople and its traffic. The re- 
port adds: 

The Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry has prepared for the Ministry 
of Commerce a report of the results of 
its studies, elaborating a project for 
the establishment of a free port, which 
is considered of primary importance in 
the development and improvement of 
the economic situation of Constantinople. 

In studying the possibilities for the 
organization of a free port it is planned 
to adopt the form and administration 
and technical systems followed in the 
port of Hamburg. 

Plan Docks and Warehouses. 

The project, according to the press, 
provides for the construction of a num- 
ber of docks and bonded warehouses 
where foreign merchandise can be ma- 
nipulated, packed, repacked, repaired 
and otherwise put in shape before be- 
ing reshipped from the free zone to their 
final destination. 

As a further advantage to be derived 
from the establishment of the free zone, 
it is anticipated that the trade in food- 
stuffs and fuel for the supply of ships 
calling at this port will increase in a 
very appreciable proportion and_ will 
thus contribute to economic prosperity. 

The site for the projected free zone 
has not yet been fixed. The choice of 
this site is of great importance, and will 
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earth rotating just north of the Equator. 
The Weather Bureau said that this spot 
is far enough north of the Equator to 
deflect the force of earth’s rotation, caus- 
ing a cummulation of winds which are 
the beginning of the cyclone. It was ex- 
plained that there must be such a motion 
in the air as to start a great partial 
vacuum over a region where the wind 
presses from all with a pressure 
of 15 pounds per square inch. 

On the night of September 14 the 
Weather Bureau announced that “another 
tropical doldrum is centered about Lat. 
18 degrees north and Long. 62 degrees 
west moving west and northwest.’ 

On the morning of September 15 it an- 
nounced that the “tropical disturbances 
reported northeast of St. Kills Monday 
morning has moved directly westward. 
Now centered a short distance north of 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. This storm 
attained considerable intensity. 

Subsequent Messages Given. 

The full text of subsequent announce- 
ments by the Weather Bureau follow: 

“Sept. 15—p. m.—The disturbance that 
was north of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
central about 20 degrees north and 
degrees west and moving slightly 
north of west. Caution advised vessels 
bound toward this disturbance. 

“Sept. 16—a. m.—The tropical storm 
will pass Turks Island this afternoon or 
early tonight moving west northwest. 
Caution advised vessels bound toward 
this disturbance. 


sides 


“Sept. 16—3:46 p. m.—Center of hurri- | 


cane of great intensity passing near 
Turks Island which reports wind velocity 
of 100 miles an hour from northwest. 
Hurricane center will pass near or 
slightly north of Crooked Island, Ba- 
hama Group, Friday forenoon. Great- 
est caution advised vessels bound for 
Bahama group and adjacent waters. 
Warning Given Florida. 

“Sept. 16—p. m.—A tropical storm has 
passed Turks Island moving west north- 
westward attended by dangers shifting 
gales. Caution advised vessels bound for 
Florida straits, Bahamas and adjacent 
waters. 

“Sept. 17—a. m.—Hoist northeast 
storm warning 12 noon Jupiter Inlet to 
Key West. Hurricane central about 23 
degrees north 74 degrees west, moving 
west northwestward, attended by winds 
of hurricane force near center. This is 
a very severe storm. Its center will 
likely pass near Nassau early tonight. 
Every precaution should be taken for 
destructive winds Saturday morning, es- 
pecially between Jupiter and Miami. 

“September 17, 9:45 p. m.: Northeast 
storm warnings displayed 10 p. m. 
Titusville to Punta Gorda, Fla. No re- 
ports received tonight in vicinity of 
hurricane, but at 1 p. m. it was ap- 
proaching Nassau where wind was 50 
miles north. Center is likely near that 
place tonight, moving west northwest- 
ward. Great caution advised all vessels 
bound for Florida Straits and off east 
Florida coast. 

Warnings Changed. 

“September 17, 10:30 p. m.: Change 
to hurricane warnings 11 p. m. Jupiter 
Inlet to Key West. In view of absence 
of any report east of Miami and the 
possibility of close approach of hurri- 


it is thought inad- 
visable to wait until morning to issue 
these warnings. Every precaution should 
be taken for northeast winds that may 
increase to hurricane force tomorrow 
forenoon.” 

[The Weather Bureau explained that 
the hurricane struck Miami between 
midnight and morning of September 18 
and that Miami reported the lowest 
barometer reading that has 
been recorded in connection with a trop- 
ical disturbance, 27.62 inches. In some 
disturbances lower pressure readings 
have been reported with aneroid barom- 
eters. 
September 18.] 

“September 18, a. m.—-Report from 
Miami missing but hurricane apparently 
central short distance east or southeast 
place probably moving 
north of west. 

Alabama Coast Included. 

“Hurricane warnings now displayed 
south of Titusville to Key 
north of Key West to Tampa, and north- 
east storm warnings Alabama_ coast 
and remainder of Florida coast. Ex- 
treme caution advised vessels in eastern 
gulf, Florida straits and east Florida 
coast. Further advices later in day. 

“September 18—1:30 p. m. Northeast 
storm warnings extended 4 p. m. west 


extreme 
reporting 
52 miles 


center 
southern Florida, 
barometer 29.04 
north. 
Mexico 


at noon over 
Ft. Myers 
inches, wind 
continue to 


this afternoon and 
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The center of hurricane was over | 


slightly ' 


West and ; 


| of Mobile to mouth of Mississippi River. | 
| Hurricane 


Hurricane will pass into Gulf of | 


move west northwestward for the pres- , 


storm. 
m. Advisory 


ent. This is a 
“September 
5 p. m. 
indicates hurricane center has _ just 
passed into Gulf a short distance soutn 
of Ft. Myers moving west northwest. 
At present it is apparently moving to- 


very severe 
18—5:30 p. 


ward mouth of Mississippi with no indi- | 


cation of recurving yet. This storm 1s 


| very severe. ’ 


be decided upon by a committee, which | 


will report its decision 


Ministeries of Finance, Commerce, and 


Interior, who in turn will determine the | 


» boundaries of the zone. 


directly to the | 


“Emergency” Declared. 

“September 18—9:45 p. m.—Change 
to hurricane warnings at 11 p. m. Ap- 
palachicola to Burrwood, La. Hurricane 
central between 26 degrees and 27 de- 
grees north and about 83 degrees west 
moving west northwestward attended by 
winds of hurricane force. This is a very 
severe storm. Unless course changes 
hurricane center will move inland most 
likely between Pensacola and mouth of 
Mississippi River Sunday night. 
gency! Every precaution § should 
taken against destructive winds. 
“Sept. 19.—9:40 a. m. Advisory 
m. 


be 


10 
a. 


Report from Tampa at 4 p. m. | 


Emer- | 


Warnings changed to southeast | 
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east of Appalachicola to Ponta Gorda, 
Fla. Hurricane apparently central be- 
tween 27 
and 85 degrees west, moving west north- 
westward, attended by dangerous shift- 
ing gales. Unless course changes hurri- 
cane center will move inland late tonight 
between Pensacola and mouth of Missis- 
sippi River, probably nearer the latter. 
Further advices this afternoon, mean- 
while every precaution should be taken 
against destructive east and northeast 
winds, beginning tonight at all points 
where hurricane warnings are displayed. 

Need for Caution Emphasized. 

19.—2:33 p. m. Noon specials 
indicate hurricane center near 28 de- 
grees north, 86 degrees west, moving 
west northwest. This is a hurricane of 
great intensity and magnitude and em- 


“Sept. 


| phasis should be placed on need of every 


possible precaution for destructive winds 


' especially from Pensacola to mouth of 


Mississippi. Hurricane center will likely 
pass inland late tonight or Monday morn- 
ing. Further advices based on later 
specials. 

“Sept. 19.—3:50 p. m. No further to 
change advices previously given. 

“Sept. 19.—9:30 p. m. Advisory. Hur- 
ricane central about 29 degrees north, 
87 degrees west, apparently 1 
northwestward. Hurricane center will 
pass inland early Monday morning prob- 


ably not far from the Pensacola-Mobile | 


section. 

Sept. 20.—9:30 a. m. Hurricane cen- 
ter moving inland close to Pensacola and 
Mobile. At 8 a. m. barometer at Pensa- 
cola was 2 
northeast. 

“Sept. 20.—12 noon: Hurricane warn- 
ings down Louisiana coast.” 

Six Radio Stations Used. 

The Weather Bureau broadcast warn- 
ing by radio through Arlington Naval 
Station, Key West Naval Station, Pensa- 
cola, Jupiter, Jacksonville and Miami 
broadcasting stations. 

Mr. Mitchell called attention the 
fact that the storm cut a swath only 25 
miles wide and that there were an 
average of only three hurricanes a year 
of any intensity in the Gulf, Caribbean 
North Atlantic regions. 


to 


or 


The Weather Bureau said that Haiti, | 
Porto Rico and eastern Cuba could feel | 


assured that no tropical cyclone will 
reach them. 


Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the wind | 


velocity at Miami was 125 miles an hour 
at its height. The barometer readings 
at Miami were 27.62 inches as compared 
with 28.55 inches, the lowest preylous 
reading at Galveston September 8, 1900, 
when a great tidal wave struck the Texas 
city. 
6,000 Lives Lost at Galveston. 

Galveston lost 6,000 lives in the tidal 

wave but the Weather Bureau contended 


that the wind had little to do with the | 


great loss of life. 
Mr. Mitchell has traced 
from the Cape Verde Islands off the west 


coast of Africa, westward across the At- | 
lantic, through the Gulf States, up the | 


Ohio River Valley to the Great Lakes, 


st the Great Lakes, through Canada, | ex " 
pe” ° ; Siberia. | Where local authorities are clearly inade- 


He said this hurricane might blow itself | 


north of Iceland into Western 


out in the dry interior of the United 

States. : : : 
An initial contribution to the Florida 

disaster relief fund of $100,000 was made 


by the American Red Cross on September 


20, Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman | 


of the organization, announced. 

The Red Cross at the same time an- 
nounced that all its chapters are pre- 
pared to receive funds for relief work in 


the devastated area of Southern Florida, | 


in accordance with the proclamation is- 
sued by President Coolidge on Septem- 
ber 20, urging that “all contributions 
for this purpose be sent to the American 


National Red Cross in Washington, or to | 


the local Red Cross chapters.’ 
On September 19, the Red Cross was 
authorized by Governor John W. Martin, 
of Florida, to take charge of all relief 
operations in the state for sufferers in 
the tropical hurricane. 
Chicago to Give $500,000. 


quota at $500,000. Chapters at Eastport, 
Maine; Millville, N. J.; Athol and Fram- 
ingham, Mass., have already sent contri- 
butions. The Millville Chapter announces 
that $100 was being telegraphed. 


announced their progress of 
subscription are well under way. 


At the Department of the Navy it was | 


stated that Curtis W. Wilbur, Secretary 


of the Navy, had conferred with Presi- | 


dent Coolidge on September 20, discuss- 

ing what aid the Navy could offer the 

stricken area. : 
Naval Reservists of the 7th Naval Dis- 


trict have been authorized to report for | 


active duty to assist in any work which 
may be necessary in connection with the 
disaster. This authority was given Lt. 
Commander Leonard N. Linsley, of the 
Navy, acting commandant of the 7th dis- 
trict at his own request, the department 
stated. 

Lieutenant Commander Linsley also 
has been requested by the department to 
inform the Governor of Florida of the 
action taken by the Navy and to instruct 
the commanding officer of the Naval Re- 
servists to cooperate with the militia. 

Aid Reported on Way. 

Lieutenant Commander Linsley in an 
official telegram to the department re- 
ported that virtually the entire vicinity 
of Miami has been destroyed by the 
hurricane. He also stated that the Coast 


| Guard Cutter “Saukee,” with a Marine | 


detachment of two officers and 45 men, 
and a medical officer and three hospital 
corpsmen with full equipment of medical 
supplies, had been dispatched to Miami, 


| and should reach that port about mid- | 


night of September 20. Announcement 


degrees and 28 degrees north | 


moving | 


9.10 inches and wind 100 miles | 


hurricanes | 





| of Engineers 


| cutter Seneca, from New York; 
, : | ter Manning, from Norfolk; the cutter 
The Chicago Chapter has set its relief | 


Other | 
| chapters in various parts of the country | 
relief and | 


For Victims of Gale 


Contributions of Money for 
Florida Sufferers to be 
Sent Red Cross. 


President Coolidge, on September 
20, issued an appeal to the whole 
nation to make money contributions 
to finance relief work among the 
thousands of sufferers from the 
South Florida hurricane disaster. 
He requested that contributions be 
made through the Red Cross. The 
full statement follows: 

To the People of the United States: 

An overwhelming disaster has 
come to the people of Miami, Holly- 
wood and surrounding communities 
in southern Florida. Such as- 
sistance as is within the means of 
the Executive Departments of the 
Government will be rendered, but 
realizing the great suffering which 
needs relief and will need relief for 
days to come, I am prompted to ap- 
peal urgently to the American peo- 
ple, whose sympathies have always 
been so comprehensive, to contribute 
generously in aiding the sufferers of 
this disaster. 

That the utmost coordination and 
effectiveness in the administration 
of the relief funds may be obtained, 
I urge that all contributions for this 
purpose be sent to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross at Washington or 
to the local Red Cross chapters. I 
need not assure the people that the 
Red Cross will utilize in the most 
effective manner all contributions 
received for relicf this catas- 
trophe. 
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of the dispatch of other vessels and men 
also was related in the dispatch. 

The report concluded that no casualties 
or damage in Kek West or in its immedi- 
ate vicinity had been reported. 

Another report from the commander 
of the Coast Guard Division at Key 
West, Fla., dispatched via the Naval 


Communication Office to the Coast Guard | 
| in Washington, stated that in addition to 

the “Saukee” two patrol boats left Key | 
| West at midnight with supplies and avail- 


able Coast Guardmen and Marines. It 


| added that the Navy tug Bagaduce would 


leave shortly with food supplies. 
Former Storm Recalled. 

It was recalled at the Hydrographic 
Office of the department that the storm 
is the first of its type to have occurred 
since 1909. In that year, it was ex- 
plained, a disturbance followed exactly 
the same course which was taken by the 
present disturbance, but was not 
hurricane proportions. 


A telegram, offering the assistance of 


the Department of War in connection 


| with the disaster has been sent by Secre- 


tary Dwight F. Davis to Governor John 
W. Martin of Florida, it was announced 
at the department on September 20. 
The secretary informed Governor Mar- 
tin that Major General Johnson Hagood, 
Commanding the Fourth Corps Area, 
with: headquarters at Atlanta, had been 
directed by radio “to render all possible 
aid where immediate action is neces- 
sary to prevent extreme suffering cr 


quate to cope with the situation.” 
Major General Edgar Jadwin, Chief 

of the Army has tele- 

graphed instructions to the District En- 


gineers of the War Department at both 


S. C., au- 
obstructions 


Jacksonville and Charleston, 
thorizing them to remove 


in Miami harbor by whatever methods 
: that promise earliest relief. 


Coast Guard Gets Orders. 


Rear Admiral F. C. Billard, 


ordered every available cutter and 
stroyer along the Atlantic Coast from 
New York southward to proceed imme- 


diately to the devastated area and ren- | 
their | 


der whatever assistance in 
power. 

The vessels 
under the g¢« 
mander H. G. 


four destroyers 


was 


ordered to Florida will be 
neral command 
Hamlet and will 

from New 


of Com- 
include 
York. the 
the cut- 


Modoc, from Wilmington, N. C., and the 

cutter Yamacraw, from Savannah, Ga. 

John H. Bartlett, Acting Postmaster 
| General, has telegraphesd postmasters 
and inspectors in Florida to utilize 
postal facilities and forces to “the utmost 
in assisting in relief and rescue work” 
in the hurricane-swept regions. The 
damage to the postal system as a whole 
is not great, but Mr. Bartlett said he 
| believes postmasters, post office inspec- 
tors and mail carriers should be of con- 
| Siderable help in getting messages to 

relatives and friends of the dead and 
| injured and in the identification of the 
dead, particularly by the mail carriers, 

Additional Help Authorized. 

The postmaster at Miami has received 
specific instructions to call on additional 
help and utilize it in work closely allied 
| to that of the postal service. 

“According to advices from Florida,’ 

the department’s announcement read 

“the main post office at Miami was not 

damaged, although a temporary addi- 

tion in the rear was washed away.” 

Other smaller post offices on the west 

coast are partly under water, the de- 

partment said, with some loss of parcel 
post mailings. 

Mr. Bartlett issued his orders after a 
| telephonic conversation with Postmaster 
| General New at Chicago where he is 
en route to Kansas City, to speak be- 
fore the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters. 

Post Office Inspector Alien, in a tele- 
gram to the Department from Miami, 
| under date of September 19, reported 

much property damage to post offices 

located in the hurricane region. He also 
reported the looting of registered mail 
at some of the post offices destroyed. 


| it 


' tional 
; new 


| to 


of | 


Settlement of British Coal Strike Forecast in Department 


The Department of Agriculture, in a 
statement just issued, said there was lit- 
tle change in European economic condi- 
tions in August 

The demand for American apples in 


| 
of Agriculture Statement. 


Great Britain is expected to be limited, | 
| cotton demand in Germany is expected | 


to increase, and bread-making regula- 
| tions in Italy are expected to decrease 
the outlet for American wheat in that 
country. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

There was little change in the eco- 
| nomic situation in the principal Euro- 
; pean countries during August, although 
the tendency seems to be in the direction 
| of improvement, according to 
from the Department of Commerce and 
| other sources. 
the coal strike still continues, but pros- 
pects of a settlement seem to be better 


than at any other time during the strike. | 


| Optimism is expressed in some industrial 
quarters but conditions are still very de- 
pressed in most industries. The outlook 
| in Germany is slowly but gradually im- 
proving. Plans for the stabilization of 


of the franc are going forward in France | 


re- | 
| brought 


and in the meantime the franc 
; mained relatives firm. 


has 


Government re- 


strictions on financial and economic ac- | 


| tivity, initiated to improve Italy’s bal- 
ance of international payments, have re- 
sulted in a firmer tone of the Italian 
lire on the exchange market. 
Strike Settlement Expected. 
Great Britain—The coal strike dead- 


| lock which has dragged on from month | 


to month has made little apparent prog- 


ress toward adjustment but the feeling | 


| prevails that industrial and public needs 
| demand an early settlement and that 
will be effected in the near future. 
A plan that is now being advanced sug- 
gests a compromise between the mine 
owners’ insistence upon district agree- 


| ments and the miners’ demand that any 


reached 

basis. 
plan 
drawn 


agreement must be on a na- 
The thought behind the 
that agreements may be 
according to conditions obtain- 
ing in the various districts and then 
be agreed upon nationally. It is 
generally conceded that about 50,000 
miners have returned to work in dis- 
regard of the orders of their unions. 


The number of persons on the British 
unemployment registers on August 31 
was 1,549,800, as compared with 1,- 
605,500 on July 26. Ever since the 


is 


beginning of the coal difficulty, how- | 
| ever, the unemployment figure has com- 

pared very unfavorably with the figure | 

before the beginning of the strike. The | 


number of unemployed at the end of 
May was 1,034,000. 

The iron and steel industry remains 
inactive and shipbuilding is still de- 
pressed, although the latter’s showing 
some improvement. Ship building on 
the Clyde 28 per cent below last 
year’s level, according to Edwin Smith, 
Department of Agriculture representa- 
tive in Europe. Engineering activity 
has held its own and, considering ab- 
normal conditions, sales are said to be 
surprisingly good. The textile industry 
is more optimistic. Cloth production 
in August was estimated at about 60 per 
cent Of capacity. However, Mr. Smith 
states that in the Liverpool district the 
cotton industry is in a very depressed 
state. With confidence maintained in 
the raw wool position and values, good 
business is expected to follow the set- 
tlement of the coal dispute. The hide 
and leather trade, although lacking 
briskness, showing some_ improve- 
ment. Hide prices have been considered 
high by tanners and buying, therefore, 
has not been as active as had been 


1S 


Is 


| hoped. 
Com- | 


mandant of the Coast Guard said he had | 


de- | 


Searcity of good fruit of all kinds 
has caused the high apple prices prevail- 
ing in England recently, says Mr. Smith. 
He believes that, in view of the unsatis- 
factory economic conditions in 
United Kingdom, the British market 
can absorb only limited quantities of 
apples at the present prices. 

August imports showed an increase 
of nearly £804,000 over the July valua- 
tion, while the increase over August, 
1925, was nearly £9,500,000. Foreign 
coal, of course, figures to a very great 
extent in the increased importations. 
British exports during August were 
far below the valuation of the previous 
month. 

Germany—German production and 
trade have enjoyed a course of steady 
improvement throughout August and the 
first half of September. 
tries are awaiting the outcome of the 
iron cartel negotiations and the British 
coal strike. It is believed that the 
British coal strike has given the Ruhr 
industries sufficient momentum to en- 
sure good business until the 
spring. 


states G. C. Haas, 
missioner at Berlin. 
prices has been 
of the last year. 


Agricultural Com- 
The course of stoci 
upward since the end 


factured goods are increasing as well as 
production of basic raw materials. Busi- 
ness failures have decreased since Feb- 
ruary and unemployment, although still 
high, is now decreasing slightly. Im- 
provement of the German economic sit- 
uation would be accelerated by the sta- 
bilization of the French, Belgian 
Italian currencies. The immediate 
mand for American cotton will be 


de- 


stocks, while the longer time 
| aspect, although gradually improving, 
will probably be at a low level for some 
months. 

France—The French cabinet is. still 
at work on plans for stabilization and in 


| the meantime the franc has made con- 


siderable recovery and remained fairly | 
The attitude of business is cau- | 


stable. 
| tious, notwithstanding various develop- 
} ments which have 


reports | 


In the United Kingdom | 


! slovak 
| sumption, 


; chases 





the | 


Heavy indus- | 


coming | 
The outlook in general in Ger- | 
many is improving slowly and steadily, | 


Prices of goods sensi- | 
tive to business changes are increasing. | 
Imports of raw material and semi-mani- | 


and | 


in- | 
| fluenced favorably by present low mill 
demand | 


Manufacturers are beginning to make 
concessions both with regard to prices 
| and dates of delivery. It is expected 
| that a domestic loan of 3,000,000,000 
| frances to be devoted to the internal debt 
amortization fund, will be floated early 
in October. There was a marked de- 
cline in wholesale prices, the general in- 
dex at the end of July being 856 and at 
' the end of August 785. The lower cost 
in francs,of imported material is said 
to be responsible for the decline. The 
Paris retail index showed an increase, 
at 587. Coal production continues high 
with a July output of 4,381,000 metric 
tons. The production of iron and steel 
is also high. Conditions in the textile 
plants are in general only relatively 
satisfactory. 
Money Stringency Noted in Italy. 
Italy—The firmer tone of the Italian 
lira in the exchange market was the 
first effect of the various Government 
restrictions on financial and economic 
activity lately initiated to improve 
Italy’s balance of international pay- 
ments. Exchange operations in banks 
which would involve an exodus of the 
lira from the country, are curtailed and 
to a minimum. The regula- 
tion of bread making is expected to af- 
fect adversely our balance of trade with 
Italy, as American wheat exports con- 
stitute a large portion of our shipments 
to that country. The status of the cot- 
ton industry somewhat involved on 
account of the prices paid for raw ma- 
terial which were considerably above 
present market levels. Money stringency 
persists and in Genoa it is expected to 
increase during the next three months | 
on account of the cotton industry’s re- 
quirements. 


is 


Belgium- No radical change is appar- 
ent in the general economic, commercial 
and industrial situation in Belgium. 
Domestic trade and industry continue 


To Study Problems 
Of Dry Enforcement 


General Andrews and Area 
Administrators Seeking to 
Evolve Uniform Method 
of Applying Law. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
each forenoon. In the afternoons, I am 
going to see each one of the men person- 
ally and we will talk frankly about the 
individual problems. Others of the ad- 
ministrators will have conferences with 
members of my staff here in the prohibi- 
tion unit, so I believe we will have a full 
week of very beneficial meetings.” 

General Andrews explained that there 
were questions of personnel and plans 
for local drives and enforcement prob- 
lems that can not be made public. They 
must be ironed out, or worked out, in 
private, he said. 

The subject of civil assessments under 
penalty provisions of the law will be 
discussed at one of the succeeding con- 
ferences, General Andrews announced? 
James A. Britt, chief counsel of the 
Prohibition Unit, will conduct that 
meeting, General Andrews said and 
added that he hoped the discussion ¥+o 
take place would result in clarifica@n 
of the meaning of the code so that 
uniformity in handling the penalty pro- 
visions may follow: 





Report Vice Consul in Rome 
As Not Injured in Attack 


The Department of; State on Septem- 
ber 20 made an announcement regarding 
reports of an attack on the American 
Vice Consul at Rome as follows: 

In response to inquiries by the Depart- 





to be cautious. Buyers are placing only 
small orders which are frequently re- 
newed, while awaiting a definite indica- 
tion of the results of the Government’s 
attempts to improve the condition of 
the franc. Because of the low value of 
the franc, imports from countries which 
are on a gold basis, are very dull. Coal 
mining and shipping continue extremely 
active. With the drop in exchange the 
cost-of-living index is rising, making it 
harder for the local industry to meet its 
operating charges since wages must be 
raised constantly. A further increase in 
coal miners’ wages has been granted, 
making a total increase of 30 per cent 
since June 1. Wages of Antwerp port 
workers have likewise been increased. 

Czechoslovakia and Austria—Indus- | 
trial stagnation continues in Czecho- 
slovakia and declines in French and Bel- 
flan exchange have aggravated the un- 
satisfactory aspect of foreign trade. As 
an indirect result of the British strike, 
there was a slight increase in Czecho- 
coal exports. Domestie con- 
however, was below normal 
and no improvement is expected. An 
acute depression in the textile industry 
and the cessation of German yarn pur- 
have occurred. Iron and steel 
industries are slack and all consuming 
branches are operating part time, ex- 
cepting automobile factories. The dis- 
solution of the steel cartel with Austria 
is subject to further negotiations and an 
extension of the past agreement is prob- 
able. 

There was apparently little change in 
the industrial trade depression in Austria 
during August. An increase in orders 
in textiles, iron and steel, as well as 
electro-technical industries is considered 
a sign of improvement. Austrian in- 
dustries expect to derive favorable re- 
sults from the upward tariff revision, 


| effective August 10, and also from the 


ment of State on Saturday last, the 
American Charge d’Affaires at Rome, 
Mr. Warren D. Robbins, reports that 
Vice Consul Earl Brennan was assaulted 
by an unknown individual in a crowd on 
Via Nacionale the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 11. Mr. Brennan was wholly unin- 
jured and proceeded on foot to the Con- 
sulate where he reported the incident. 
The matter was immediately taken up 
with the police authorities and a note 
was addressed to the Foreign Office by 
the Embassy requesting an investigation 
and apprehension of the culprit if pos- 
sible. 


Mexico Expresses Regret 
At Death of Mr. Rosenthal 


« 


The Department of State has just re- 
ceived the regrets of President Calles 
and the Mexican Government over the 
murder of Jacob Rosenthal by bandits, 
through a dispatch, from the American 
charge d’affaires, H. F. Arthur Schoen- 
feld. 

Mr. Schoenfeld stated,-according to an 
announcement by the department, that 
he had called upon the Mexican Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who had as- 
sured him that both the President and 
the Government were extremely dis- 
tressed over the murder of Mr. Rosen- 
thal, and that the President had given 
orders for energetic action and pursuit 
of those responsible, with a view to 
drastic punishment. 


commercial treaty with Hungary, effec- 
tive August 14. It seems probable that 
the present low level of textile business 
will continue in both Czechoslovakia and 
Austria except for a temporary improve- 
ment which may take place in the im- 
mediate future, according to G. C. Haas, 
Agricultural Commissioner at Berlin. 
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Education 


Three Factors Held 
Necessary to Train 


Physically Disabled 


Federal Board for Vocational 
Education Warns Lest 
Shop Trainees Are 
Exploited. 


f 
Three factors are set forth by the re- 
port, as the essential means of accom- 
plishing all vocational 
These ae: 


1. Restoration to former job through | 


physical reconstruction or adjustment of 
artificial appliance. 
2. Placement on a job without training. 
3. Placement on a job after voca- 
tional training. 


“Experience has the 


demonstrated,” 


report states, “that disabled persons fall | 
naturally into two major groups: First, | 


those who can be restored to their old 
jobs through the removal of their physi- 
cal handicaps, either through physical 
reconstruction or by the adjustment of 


artificial appliances; and, second, those | 


who, although they can not be restored 
to their old occupations, can be trained 
so that they can engage in new occupa- 


@ ns despite their physical handicaps. 


‘This group includes persons who have 
never worked. 
Group Needs Discussed. 

“The first group do not need vocational 
training; the second group do. 
group who are described as not. needing 
vocational training has been engaged in 
satisfactory employment 
nomic status, it would not be a good 


policy to remove them from their for- | 
mer work environment through the re- | 


training process, when another method 


of rehabilitation would restore them to | 
their former satisfactory employment.” | 


In proposing to define employment 


training, the compilers of the report con- | 


cluded that the term implied the pres- 


ence of “those factors which are neces- ; 
vocational-training pro- | 
Included in these factors were | 


sary 

gram.” 

listed the following four points: 
1. A defined training objective. 
2. A responsible instructor. 


to any 


3. A training program that inventories | 


the skills and knowledges to be taught. 


4. A provision for training progres- | 


sion. 
Definition Is Given. 
After making its 
itation Division, 
training as follows: 
“Employment training is a program of 


organized training by which the trainee | 


is given an opportunity to learn all, or a 
specified portion, of a recognized gain- 
ful occupation under actual conditions of 
employment in a production  environ- 
ment.” 


“Such a program of training,” says | 
» the report, “has the following essential | 


characteristics: 
“1. It is vocational training. 
“2. It is organized training. 


“3. It is, in practically all cases, indi- 


vidual instruction. 


“4, It is given in an occupational or- 
ganization as distinguished from an edu- | 


cational organization. 
“5. It is instruction given by indivi- 


duals who are carried on the pay roll | 


for production rather than teaching. 


“6. It is training given by one or more 
individuals who, while carried on the pay | 
roll for production, have been specifically | 
assigned the responsibility of giving the 


instruction.” 
Warns Agains Exploitation. 

The report contains a warning against 
the exploitation of trainees by industrial 
concerns, pointing out that sometimes 
employers keep persons on training at a 


longer period than necessary in order to ' 


derive monetary’ benefit from _ the 


trainee’s handicap. 

“It should be realized,” the report says, 
“that training given under production 
conditions can not always be organized 


* so as to have the trainee advance to the | 


next learning process immediately after 
he has completed the preceding one. Un- 
due prolongation of the learning pro- 
gram can, however, be avoided. It is 
well, therefore, that a very definite un- 
derstanding on this matter be had in the 
beginning, before training is begun. 
this connection it should be pointed out 
that the best method of preventing ex- 


> ploitation is careful supervision.” 
‘ ’ 


¢ 


Campaign Being Made to End 
Illiteracy in Philippines 


. 
~~ 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, has announced that a 
campaign is being made to end illiteracy 
in the Philippine Islands. The statement 
follows in full text: 

A campaign to wipe out illiteracy in 
five years is in progress in the Philip- 
pines. Provincial and municipal literacy 
boards have been organized in all parts 
of the islands; 250,000 persons, it is said, 
have pledged their services as teachers; 
and a small text book has been prepared 


which will be translated into Tagalog, | 


V’sayan, Ilocano, Bicol, and Pampango 
aialects to facilitate teaching. It is part 
of the plan to offer a prize of 1,000 pesos 
each year to the Province reporting the 
largest reduction in illiteracy. 


Results Given of Survey 


Of Coal Mines in Kentucky 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce has just announced a tabula- 


- tion of labor and production figures of 


641 active commercial coal mines in Ken- 
tucky for the -year 1925. 
The total production of coal in these 


mines for the year is given as 55,063,670 } 


rehabilitation. | 





If the | 


in good eco- | 


analysis of these | 
factors, the Civilian Vocational Rehabil- | 
defined employment | 


In | 





| average of $1.72 per ton. 


rock in public ownership and in school 
SUING URSIN: 604.0 so vanes Page 4, Col. 1 


Continuation of statement by De- 
partment of Interior explaining laws | 


governing allotment of homestead and 


cattle raising lands.......... Page 8 | 
Department of Interior reports on } 


geological survey of public lands and 
list permits for the different States. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

More than 32,000 acres of public 

lands in Utah and Wyoming to be 

opened to entry Page 4, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Federal Power Commission gets re- 
port on planned 60,000 H. P. hydro-elec- 
tric plant at South Slocum, British Co- 
lumbia Page 11, Col. 4 


Railroads 


District Court holds locomotive en- 
gineer owes it as duty to public to 
give warning of approaching path 
across tracks....... Page 12, Col. 2 

Hearing held on application of Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad for approval 
to control Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad 


Unadilla Valley Railroad is entitled to 

$2,429.73 guaranty authorized under 

transportation act 
Wabash Railroad 


authorized to is- 


sue $15,000,000 in bonds. Page 11, Col. 7 | 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad hear- | 


Page 11, Col. 2 

Australian railway mileage of 24,624 
in 1925 is 26 per cent increase since 
Page 11, Col. 5 


Proposed revision of freight rates on | 
cement are suspended. .Page 11, Col. 1| 
Cotton rates modified on compressed | 


and uncompressed bales. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown 
Railroad authorized to issue $200,000 
in stocks and bonds against $300,000 
applied for 


thorized to procure delivery of $14,- 
000,000 of refunding mortgage bonds. 
Page 11, Col. 6 


Rates are suspended until January 


27, 1927, on proposed construction ma- | 


terial schedules between points in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. .Page 11, Col. 6 
Reclamation 


See “Public Lands.” 


Rubber 


Bureau of Standards device makes 
tests of tensile strength of rubber in 
room with constantly even temperature. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Science 


Scientist returns from search in 
Alaska and across Bering Strait for 


routes used by Indians from Asia to} 


America Pzxge 1, Col. 1 
Shipping 

Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 
notice of damage to cargo, made one 


week after discharge on docks, was} 


tardy «Page 6, Col. 2 

Ice in Baltic Sea causes slump in 
traffic through Kiel Canal. 

Page 9, Col. 6 
second part of 
development. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Writ of Certiorari asked for review 
of admiralty action.....Page 13, Col. 6 

Establishment of free port reported 
planned at Constantinople. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Cherbourg adopts 
project for harbor 


Page 9, Col. 6| 
Treasury Department notified that | 


Page 11, Col. 6} 


Page 11, Col. 3 | 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad au- | 
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(Silk 
French purchases of raw silk were 
reported in August as limited to coun- 
try’s requirements...... Page 9, Col. 7 
Bureau of Standards reports results 
of tests to show extent of deterioration 
of silk by dry cleaning. .Page 10, Col. 4 


| Social Welfare 


American Red Cross makes initial 
contribution of $100,000 for the relief 
of those affected by the Florida hur- 
ricane disaster Page 1, Col. 7 

President Coolidge asks for contri- 
butions to aid victims of Florida hur- 
ricane Page 2, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Writ of Certiorari asked for review 
of admiralty action...Page 13, Col. 6 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds in- 
terests on foreign bonds are not in- 
come for services within the United 
DURCOB sc. 6 cos ince oe Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals ngfuses to 
consider good will an asset of liquor 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Maryland’s 1925 per capita tax rate 
was $4.66 Page 11, Col. 7 

Secretary Mellon declares income tax 
receipts running ahead of official ex- 
Deeditures, but should not be used as 
basis for figuring further tax reduc- 
UUIONG. ia8-48 Ket ec Raew ewe Page 11, Col. 6 


. 

Textiles 
French textiles conditions were re- 
ported as only satisfactory during Au- 
9, Col 7 
Commerce reports on volume and 
| value of production in 1925 of wool rug 
|and carpet industry....Page 10, Col. 2 


‘Tobacco 


. 





Gain reported in exports of tobacco 
| and fruits for fiscal year 1926. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
| 


Trade Marks 


Patent Office denies registration to 
“Clubfello” as insufficiently distin- 
guished from “Club Clothes.” 

| Page 12, Col. 6 
| Trade Mark “Atco’,;held not de- 
| secriptive in variance from trade mark 
| “Apco.” Page 12, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 


More than 600 produce dealers sign 
agreement to accept new Federal Stand- 
ard fruit and vegetable trade regula- 
EMSs <2 slo as keebe cele Page 10, Col. 4 
Veterans 

Explanation made in changes in ad- 
justed compensation act making special 
provision for benefit payments in cases 
| previously outside legal relief. 
| Page 14, Col. 3 

Veterans’ Bureau defines compensa- 
tion to be paid veterans suffering from 
injuries received in treatment of re- 
habilitation .__..%....Page 14, Col. 4 


W eather 


/ Weather Bureau tells of warnings to 
; eastern Florida of hurricane which 
struck Miami September 18. Origin 
| and course of storm discussed. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


| 


‘Wool 


Raw wool market in France reported 
strong in August Page 9, Col. 7 





Price-Fixing and Living Costs Are Blamed 


For H igh Costs of Shipbuilding in England 


Department of Labor Issues 


Report on Investigation of 


Industry Made Last Year. 


The Department of Labor, in a feport 


| just made public, states that price main- 


tenance by “rings” and price-fixing as- 
sociations, coupled with the high cost 
of living in England, are to blame for 
the high cost of shipbuilding there. 
The findings are the result of an in- 
vestigation of the English shipbuilding 


| industry pursued by a joint committee 


of English employers and unions when 


| it was found, in 1925, that German con- 


struction firms were obtaining contracts 
to build British vessels because they 
could underbid English shipyards. 

The text of the article summarizing 
the investigators’ report follows, in part: 

In the spring of 1925 an English ship- 
owning company placed in Germany an 
order for five large ships, its reason for 


' doing so being that the Germans had | 
underbid the English builders by a wide | 
As a result of this, the English | 


margin. 
shiphuilding employers and unions set up 
a joint committee to review the whole 


; question of foreign competition, and to 


consider how costs could be reduced at 
home. A report of this committee, deal- 
ing with elements of cost over which the 
industry itself has no control, contains 
some figures of interest as showing the 


| burden which industry is called upon to 


sustain during the present depression. 
The committee finds that there are five 

elements of cost over which the industry 

has no control: Materials and equipment, 


| local rates and taxes, social services, cost | 
| of living and public services, including | 
under this last head charges for pilotage, 


towage, harbor dues and the like. 

net tons, valued at $94,825,000, or an 
The number 
of men employed at the mines, includ- 


ing underground and surface employes, | 
an | 


was 57,024. These miners worked 
average of 206 days during the year 
1925. The average output of coal per 


man per day during 1925 was 4.68 tons. 


prices and the present general level. 


As to materials and equipment, the 
committee is unanimously of opinion that 
in many cases the prices of materials 
used in shipbuilding are unreasonably 
high, as compared with both pre-war 
It 
is satisfied that prices are maintained by 
the operations of rings and price-fixing 
associations, it feels that the. effects, 
both direct and indirect, of these unduly 
high prices are very serious, and it calls 
upon the Government to investigate and 
take action which will relieve the indus- 
try of this burden. 

Similarly, the committee feels that the 
charges for such public services as pilot- 
ing, towing, harbor dues, public 
dock dues and railway transport are in 
many instances “unreasonably high as 
compared with pre-war charges and un- 
reasonably high also as compared with 
the general level of prices.” It recom- 
mends that if the local authorities can- 


not see their way to reduce these charges, | 


appeal should be made to the Board of 
Trade, and that in regard to railway 
transport, “in view of the serious ex- 


ice increase the costof shipbuilding, di- 
| rectly and cumulatively, every effort 
| should be made to reduce them.” 

As to the cost of living, while the sub- 
| ject is too complicated to go into fully, 


ing and other heavy industries are still 
further depressed by the continued high 
should take 


Government steps to 





purchasing power of wages 
may be increased. 
To be continued in the issue’ of 
September 22 


wne 


} 


dry- | 


tent to which the charges for this serv- | 


the committee is of the opinion that it | 
should have fallen farther than it has, | 
and that “in view of the extent to which | 
the wage rates of workers in shipbuild- | 


cost of living,” it is desirable that the | 
see | 
what can be done to secure a substantial | 
reduction in the elements entering into | 
the cost-of-living items, in order that the | 
generally | 


Labor 


Immigration Service 
~ Closely Serutinizes 
Aliens’ Applications 


Department of Labor Report 
Reveals Difficult Tests 
Applied To Inm- 
migrants. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
crepancies have to do with the question 
| of whether there are two gates to the 
village, whether the lot opposite the 
| small door of the applicant’s house is 
vacant, whether any person in the vil- 
lage owns a water buffalo, whether the 
| alleged mother accompanied the appli- 
| cant and prior-landed brother to the 


market place at the time the prior-landed | 


brother came to the United States, and 
whether the \applicant and his alleged 
| prior-landed brother met a certain per- 
son in front of their village at the time 
| that the prior-landed brother came to the 
| United States. Some of these discrepan- 
| cies were cleared up in the course of 
| the examination. 
“The applicant testifies that his mother 
| accompanied him ard his prior-landed 
brother to the market two years ago, 
when the alleged prior-landed brother 
came to this country. The alleged prior- 
| landed brother had first testified that she 
did not accompany them, but finally said 
| that he believed that she did go with 
them to the market. While at first the 
prior-landed brother said that the lot 


opposite the small door of his house is | 


vacant, when recalled he said that he 


remembered that there was an old house | 


on the. lot. 


Village Gate In Question. 

“The most serious discrepancy appears 
| to be the one dealing with the gate to 
| the village. It would appear that if 

there are two gates, as testified by the 
prior-landed brother, this fact should be 
known by the applicant if he is a resi- 
dent of the village. The testimony 
| shows, however, that the village is not 
surrounded by a wall, but 
surrounded by bamboo. The applicant, 
| of! course, is testifying in regard to the 
present situation, whereas his alleged 
brother has in mind the time prior to 
his departure for the United States, 
which was the period up to two years 
ago. In other words, the period up to 
the time the applitant was 14 years of 
| age. Whether the difference in the testi- 
mony is due to changes which have taken 
place since the alleged brother departed 
from the village, or whether; as sug- 
gested by the attorney for the applicant, 
| the ehtrances were simply barred and 
the gates were not regular gates, or 
whether in fact the difference is because 


the alleged brother and the applicant are | 
| not testifying in regard to the same vil- 


lage. is not clearly shown.” 

“The decision of the reviewing board 
was to sustain the appeal of the ap- 
plicant since the testimony was, in gen- 
eral, in agreement and the other dif- 
ferences were of a minor nature. 

Application Denied. 

“In another case the application was 
denied when a 15 year old Chinese, 
claimed to be the son of a resident of 
this country, was unable to make a 
diagram of his supposedly natal town; 


| found when the number of houses in the 
| village was asked and the ages of some 
| of his alleged relatives. . 
“The applicant claims that there are 
20 houses in the village arranged in five 
‘rows. The alleged father says there are 
| about 30 houses in the village. 
| were each given an opportunity to make 
| diagrams of the village. The alleged 
| father did this readily, while the appli- 
cant took several hours for the task. 
| The applicant executed one diagram by 
| himself, while in detention quarters, 
/ and another under the supervision of an 
| interpreter. The diagrams of the ap- 
plicant and the alleged father are so 
divergent that they can hardly be rec- 
ognized as referring to the same village, 
the report said. 
“The attorney for applicant objects to 
this method of testing the question of 
whether the applicant 


says the testimony in regard to the vil- 
lage is in agreement. While a young 
boy might have difficulty in drawing a 
diagram by himself. if he had had no 
experience in this regard,it does not ap- 
pear that he should have difficulty when 


working under the supervision and with | 


the assistance of an 
claims are true. 
Differ as to Relative’s Ages. 

“It is not a fact that the testimony 
on village matters is in agreement as 
shown by the testimony. The alleged 
father gives the occupants of the house 
next back of the ‘bachelers’ hall’ where 
applicant slept, whereas the applicant 


interpreter, if his 


Applicant says there are no stores in the 


| there is a store and 


cant’s home.” 


| nied admission declared that he had gone 
to school in China on a certain date, 
later, that it was the date on his return 
to this country from a visit home, and 
afterwards, that it was the date of his 
marriage, the report stated. Reports on 
recent examinations show that questions 
cover the number ‘and location of village 
gates, the names of nearby neighbors, 
the number of houses and streets in the 
native towns, number and ages of rela- 
tives. 
relatives and ancestors, the nearby 
stores, village celebrations such as wed- 





to prove that the applicants are, as they 
claim, true relatives of those seeking 
| their admission into the United States. 


| linquency. 


is partially | 


They | 


and his alleged | 
father came from the same village, and |! 


does not know who occupied this house. | 


village while the alleged father says | 
gives its location. | 
The applicant disagrees with his alleged | 
father as to the ages and order of the | 
three children of his uncle who lives in | 
the house immediately in front of appli- | 


| Ina series of questions on a third case | 
| the alleged father of a Chinese boy de- | 


Also such as the burial place of ! 


dings, and a multitude of intimate points | 


Juvenile 


Delinquency 


Chronic and Acute Factors 


20260 


Causes of juvenile and adult 


| a study on “Character Education” pub- 


lished by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. The study was 
made by the committee on character edu- 
cation of the National Education Associa- 
on. ‘ 
In its report, the committee sets forth 
two inclusive causes for all types of de- 


which enfecble social control, and (2) 
factors which enfeeble self-control. Each 
of these two general causes is sub-di- 


and “acute” factors. 
- The “chronic” factors which enfeeble 
social control are listed as follows: 

“1. Inherent defects in the political 
order, e. g., in law, in government, in 
politics. 

“2. Inherent defects in the economic 
order, e. g., low wages, unemployment, 
etc. 

“3. Inherent defects in the social or- 
der, e. g., in the family system, in edu- 
| cation, in the standard of living. 

“4, Urbanization, e. g., migration, mo- 
bility, anonymity, etc. 

“5. Physical environment, e. g., geo- 
graphic or climatologic handicaps. 

“6. Changing mores and group con- 
flict, e. g., with regard to sex; use of al- 
cohol, tabacco, etc.” 

Acute Factors Listed. 

Listed as “acute” factors enfeebling 
social control are the following: 

“1. Family disorganization, e.g., death 
parent, nonsupport, incompatibility, 





| of 


! etc. 


“2. Neighborhood  disorganizations, 
e.g., poor housing, unwholesome associ- 
ations. . 

“3. Governmental disorganizations, e.g., 
graft, maladministration of law and jus- 
tice, etc. 

“4, Inadequate avocational facilities, 
e.g.4 unwholesome leisure interests and 
lack of facilities. 

“5. Inadequate educational activities, 
é.g., amount and quality of secular, re- 
ligious and vocational instruction.” 

The committee listed as “chronic” fac- 
tors which enfeeble self-control: 

“1. Inherited or acquired physical 
handicap, e.g., stature, deformity, con- 
stitutional weakness, etc. 

“2. Inherited or acquired mental handi- 
cap, e.g., feeblemindedness.” 

Listed as “acute” factors infeebling 
self-control are the following: 

“1. Physical injury or disease, e.g., ac- 
cident, tuberculosis, syphilis, etc. 

“Mental disease, e. g., psychoses, 
psycho-neuroses, mental conflicts, etc. 

“3. Age and physiological epoch, e.g., 
adolescence, menopause, etc. 

“4, Personal disorganization from ex- 
cesses, €.g., sex; use of alcohol, narcotics, 
ete. 

“5. Ignorance, lack of sophistication, 
faulty perspective, etc.” 

Study Made in Chicago. 

A statistical study of juvenile crime 
in Chicago and Cook County, Illinois, 
from 1915 to 1924 inclusive, is said in 
the report to have shown that 20,157 


| boys and 6,379 girls were involved in 


cases of juvenile delinquency in the Chi- 


| cago juvenile court during that period. 
| differences in the testimony were also 


Of the 19 offenses listed, girls out- 


| numbered boys in the case of three, 
| namely, immorality, drunkenness and at- 
| tempted suicide. 


In all others, the ma- 
jority of offenders were boys. Cases 
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.’ Child Welfare 


| Causes of Delinquency Enumerated 


In Report of Study by Educators 


Are Listed as Enfeebling 
Social Control. 


of immorality among girls numbered 2,- 
728 and for boys, 338; drunkenness was 
charged against 33 girls and 23 boys, 


| and there were 15 cases of attempted 


These are caled (1) factors 


| delinquent as girls. 
vided under the headings of “chronic” | 


suicide among the girls and three among 
boys. 

The principal offense committed by 
boys was reported to be larceny and 
that for girls was incorrigibility. 

The committee’s summary of the sta- 
tistics collected says: 

“From the tables, certain facts stand 
out clearly. In the first place, there are 
about three times as many boys alleged 
Second, the offenses 
of boys are largely theft—two-thirds 
for larceny and burglary, while the of- 
fenses of girls are largely matters of 


| sex—85 per cent for ‘immorality’ and 


| ‘ineorrigibility.’ 


Third, the bulk of all 


| juvenile delinquency alleged occurs dur- 


| ing the years 14 to 17. 





| 
| 


Fourth, there 
is a notable sex difference with age. 
About one-half of the boys alleged to 
be delinquent were 14 years or under, 


| while only slightly over one-fourth of 
the girls were alleged delinquent at or | 


before 14. This sex difference in age is 


| undopbtedly a corrollary of the sex dif- 


ference in offense just referred to.” 
Topics Suggested for Study. 


The list of the committee’s suggested 
topics for investigation in the field of 


| delinquency, follows in full text: 


During its thought on the subject, the 
subcommittee has been impressed with 


| the paucity of our knowledge of the en- 


tire subject. The outstanding need in 
the matter is extensive investigation 
in a truly scientific spirit. The follow- 
ing is a brief list of topics for investi- 
gation which the subcommittee feels it 
would be well to promote. The list in- | 
cludes only those phases of the subject 
which seem to bear more or less directly 
on the relationship of charaéter or char- 
ter education and delinquency. 


1. The collection of life histories of 
delinquents, with special reference to 
the development of character traits. 
Specifically, this would involve: 

(a) The evaluation of contemporary 
methods of case study from the stand- 
point of their possible use here; 

(b) The formulation of a new method 
or schedule for obtaining life histories 
or case studies with pertinent facts re- 
garding character. 

2. A survey of current methods of di- 
agnosing and treating school failures, 
particularly the so-called truants, incor- 
rigibles, etc. Such a task would re- 
quire: 

(a) A descriptive evaluation of cur- 
rent practice and experiment; 

(b) An evaluation of the present sys- 
tem of truant-officer control; 

(c) A descriptive evaluation of visit- 
ing-teacher movement. 

Survey Institutions Urged. 

3. A survey of the methods and re- 
sults of character education in penal in- 
stitutions. 

4. The projection of control experi- 
ments, with character education mate- 
rials in prisons ‘and reformatories. 

5. An atempt to work out a classifi 
cation of delinquents solely upon the 
basis of character. 

6. An analysis of available case 
studies in the field of delinquency for 
the purpose of determining the points 
at, and the ways in which the principles 
of character education might be applied. 

7. The preparation of a brief but work- | 








Feeding of Cereal 
Advised for Babies 
After Fourth Month 


Children’s Bureau Says One 
Nursing Period May Be 
Dropped; Sun Baths 
Should Continue. 


The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 


ment of Labor is preparing charts set- 
ting forth scientific methods in the feed- 
ing, training and care of babies less than 
two years “old. The instructions are to 
be published by the Children’s Bureau as 
time cards which may be hung in the 
nursery for the use of mothers and 
nurses. 


The second article of a series describ- 
ing the charts follows: 

The second chart in the series being 
prepared by. the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, giving correct 
methods of training and feeding babies, 
is prepared for children in their fifth 
and sixth months. 


At this age, according to the bureau, 
there should be five periods of breast 
feeding. These periods are timed, in 
the schedule, at 6 a. m., 10 a. m., 2 p. 
m., 6 p. m., and 10 p. m. The period 
at 2 a. m. is eliminated from the 
schedule. 


It is recommended that after the first 
breast feeding in the morning, the baby 
be left alone in the crib to sleep or play 
until 9.15 o’clock, when he is given plain 


| cod-liver oil, followed by orange juice 


or tomato juice. Fifteen minutes later 

the baby is undressed for his bath but 

permitted to “kick and play freely on a 

bed for a few minutes without clothes. 
Cereal Placed in Diet. 


Cooked cereal is injected 


into the 


| baby’s diet in the fifth and sixth months. 


It is given first just before the 10 o’clock 
breast feeding. Twenty minutes are al- 
lowed for the feeding of the cereal and 
breast feeding and at 10.20 o’clock the 
baby is taken out of doors for. a sun 
bath and long nap in the sun until his 
next feeding time, scheduled at 2 p. m. 
Immediately after his nap he is given a 
drink of water. 

The 2 o’clock breast feeding is pre- 
ceded by the feeding of a portion of 
vegetable soup. At 2.20 the child again 
is taken out of doors, if the weather is 
not too hot or too cold, and is given a 
short nap, followed by a drink of water. 
He is permitted to remain in the open as 
long as the season permits and is en- 
couraged to play after the nap. 

To be continued in the issue of 

September 22. 
ing general suramary of the composition 
and characteristics of thé delinquent 
classes. 

8. The compilation of up-to-date, ex- 
tensive statistics regarding the nature 
and extent of delinquency, as varied by 
such factors as age, sex, color, nativity, 
population density, geographical division, 
season, mode of perpetration, offense, etc. 

9. An investigation of the moral con- 
cepts of delinquent children and adults. 

10. A similar study of the social at- 
titudes of delinquents. 

11. Case-study analyses of alleged 
character transformation among pris- 
oners. 

12. The preparation of an annotated 
bibliography on the subject of delin- 
quency with special reference to the 
character aspects of the subject. 





to Detroit 


Beginning Sunday, September 26, a new 
all-Pullman fast overnight train will be 


placed in 
Detroit—_ 


Club Car, Drawing Room Compartment Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Car, Observation Car. 


No Coaches. No Extra Fare. 


3.15 P. 
12.02 A. 


6.20 A. 
8.05 A. 


Returning, leave Detroit 3.55 P. M., Toledo 
5.27 P. M., Pittsburgh 11.51 P. M. Arrive 


C. E. McCULLOUGH, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Pennsylvania Building, 613 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, Main 9140 


service to Toledo and 
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Cotton 


Estimates Issued 


On Coal Deposits — 
In Public Lands’ 


Resources in Phosphate 
Rock and Shale Oil Also 
Tabulated by Geolog- 
ical Survey. 


The Department of the Interior has | 
just made public a tabulation prepared 
y the Geological Survey indicating the 
character and extent of the nation’s 
mineral deposits in public ownership. 

The figures, which are based upon 
estimates, cover the acreage and 
quantity of coal, phosphate rock, and 
oil shale in public ownership and in 
school land grants. 

The total quantity of coal deposits 
in public ownership is estimated at 199,- 
166,000 tons and the coal acreage 
estimated at 21,249,000. 

The estimates of acreage and quantity 
of coal in public ownership by States 
follow: 

Arizona, 
California, 
tons; Colorado, 
000,000,000 tons; 
10,000 tons; Montana, 
75,000,000,000 tons; Nevada, 10,000 
acres, 20,000,000 tons; New Mexico, 
3,000,000 acres, 20,000,000,000 tons; 
North Dakota, 4,000,000 acres, 35,- 
000,000,000 tons; Oregon, 2,000 acres, 
6,000,000 tons; South Dakota, 200,000 
acres, 800,000,000 tons; Utah, 2,000,000 
acres; 20,000,000,000 tons; Washing- | 
ton, 25,000 “acres, 300,000,000 tons; 
Wyoming, 4,000,000 acres, 30,000,- | 
000,000 tons. 

Estimates on Phosphate Rock. 

The total quantity of phosphate rock 
in public ownership is estimated at 6,- 
275,000,000 tons and the phosphate 
rock acreage is estimated at 735,000 
acres. 

The estimates of acreage and quantity 
of phosphate rock in public ownership | 
by States follow: 

Florida, 10,000 acres; 
tons; Idaho, 250,000 acres, 
000 tons; Montana, 75.000 acres, 225,- 
000,000 tons; Utah, 100,000 acres; 1,- 
000,000,000 tons; Wyoming, 300,000 
acres, 1,250,000,000 tons. 

The total quantity of shale oil in 
public ownership is estimate dat 50.,- 
000,000,000 barrels and the acreage of 
shale is estimated at 1,705,000 

The estimates of acreage and quantity 
of shale oil in public ownership by 
States follow: 

Colorado, 500,000 acres, 23,000,000,- 
000 barrels; Nevada, 5,000 acres, 100,- 
000,000 barrels; Utah, 1,000,000 acres, 
25,000,000,000 barrels; Wyoming, 200,- 
000 acres acres, 1,900,000,000 barrels. | 

The total quantity of coal in school 
land grants estimated at 32,087,- 
000,000 tons; phosphate rock, 700,- 
000,000 tons and shale oil, 4,585,000,- 
000 barrels. 

Coal and School Land Grants. 

The estimates of coal, in tons, 
school land grants follow: 

Arizona, 1,000,000; California, 
000,000; Colorado, 5,000,000,000; 
Idaho, 1,000,000; Montana, 8,000,000.- 
000; Nevada, 2,000,000; New Mexico, 
4,000,000,000; North Dakota, 4,000,- 
000,000; Washington 3,000,000,000; 
Wyoming, 3,000,000,000. 

Estimates of the quantity. phos- 
phate rock in school land grants is shown 
for only four States, as follows: 

Idaho, 400,000,000 tons; Montana, 
700,000 tons; Utah, 200,000,000 tons; 
Wyoming, 100,000,0000 tons. 

Estimates of the quantity of 
oil, in barrels, are also shown for 
four States, as follows: 

Colorado, 2,000,000,000 
Nevada, 10,000,000 barrels; 
500,000,000 barrels; Wyoming, 
000 barrels. 


is 


2,000 acres, 
8,000 acres, 


5,000,000 tons; 
25,000,000 
2,000,000 acres, 18,- 
Idaho, 2,000 acres, | 
6,000,000 acres, 


50,000,000 | 
3,750,000,- 


acres. 


is 


in 
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barrels; 
Utah, 2,- 
75,000,- 


Propagation U reed 
As Aid to Nut Tr ees 


Department of Agriculture Ad- 
vises Every Grower to 
Learn Process. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just issued a report pointing out the 
advantages of growers in acquiring the 
ability to propagate nut trees. The 
full text of a statement summarizing 
the report follows: 

Nut trees do not reproduce them- 
selves true to variety when grown from 
seed, but must be propagated asexually 
like other fruits. Propagation with 
most species of nut trees is more dif- 
ficult than with ordinary fruit trees, | 
although the general principles are the | 
same. 

Certain methods of 
grafting are practically identical with 
nuts and with fruits, but with prob- | 
ably the single exception of the almond, 
which is propagated about as easily as 
the peach, a much higher degree of 
skill is required with nuts. Methods | 
of propagation which are successful | 
with the more difficult species of nut 
trees are invariably so with most of the | 
ordinary fruit trees. 

Layering in some form is at present 
practiced only with the hazels. Lead- | 
ing experimenters are investigating the 
field.of budding and grafting with hazel 
species, and it is not improbable that | 
future propagation will include those 
methods, practicularly with varieties 
practically impossible to propagate by 
lavering. 

Propagation of varieties of nut trees 
belonging to the walnut family is dif- | 
ficult, but there seems to be no reason 
why with proper precautions and ordi- | 
nary skill it should not be successfully 
accomplished. 

The ability to propagate nut trees‘ 


budding and 


| particularly 


| crop in the United States last year which 


| relatively large crop in 1925 as compared 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1926. 


Export of Cotton, Grain and Grain Products 
Show Decline in Value in Fiscal Year 1926 


Department of Agriculture Reports Gains in Shipment 
to Foreign Markets. 


Tobacco and Fruits 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced September 18 that exports of 
American cotton and grains and grain 


| products showed a decline for the fiscal 


year 1925-26 as compared with the previ- 
ous year. Exports of tobacco and 
fruits, however, showed an increase. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The exports of agricultural products, 
excluding forest products, from the 
United States during the fiscal vear 
1925-26 amounted to $1,892,000,000 which 
represents a decline of 17 per cent from 
the previous year but is larger than 
any other year since 1921-22 
In 1925-26 these products made up 41 
per cent of the total exports from the 
United States as compared with 48 per 
cent in 1924-25 and 44 per cent in 
1923-24. The decline in the value of 
the exports was proportionately large1 
than the value on account of lower prices 
for some of the principal commodities. 
When forest products are included 
with other agricultural products the ex- 
ports comprised 44 per cent of the total 
exports during the past fiscal year 
against 51 per cent in 1924-25 The 


| principal declines were made in grains 


and grain products and cotton while im- 
portant increases were registered in the 
exports of tobacco and fruit. 


Small Wheat Surplus. 

Grain and grain products: 
The total exports of grains and grain | 
products were valued at $264,202,000 in | 
the year ending June 30 compared with 
$522,575,000 in 1924-25, a decrease of 
about 50 per cent. In this group the 
declines in wheat grain and flour were 
noticeable. The falling off 
is to be accounted for by the small wheat 


reduced the exportable sur- 
Corn was the only grain to show 
the 


materially 
plus. 
an appreciable gain in exports over 
preceding year. 

The increase in the exports of this item 
from 8,460,000 bushels in 1924-25 
23,137,000 in 1925-26 resulted from 


to 


the 


with the preceding year together with 
relatively low prices. The export price | 
of corn during the past fiscal year was | 
92 cents per bushel compared with $1.25 
during 1924-25. 

Cotton 

The volume of unmanufactured cotton 
exported from the United States during 
the year ended June 30 was about 200,- 
in 1924-25 but larger | 
than in any preceding year since 1919-20. | 
The lower price for cotton last year | 
caused the decline in the value 
shipments to be relatively larger 
the decline in volume. 

The outstanding feature of the cotton | 
trade was the increase in the | 
shipment to Japan. In 1925-26 the ex- 
ports of all unmanufactured cotton to 
Japan amounted to 1,107,000 bales, the 
largest shipment on record. In 1924-25 
exports to Japan amounted to 830,000 
bales while before the war the annual 
average shipments were less than 300,- 
000 bales a year. 

The demand in the United Kingdom 
and Germany, the only countries which 
now exceed Japan as markets for Ameri- 
can cotton, showed some decline as com- 
pared with the previous year. Prac 
tically all other important Europenn | 
markets, except Spain, took smaller 
quantities during the last fiscal year than 





the | 
than 
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should be acquired by every grower, so 
that if the occasion arises he may top- 
work to better kinds any trees of spuri- 
ous or inferior varieties in his planted 
orchards, may work over seedlings in 
his native groves, or if necessary may 
establish a branch or two of a variety 
for pollination purposes in the tops of | 
trees of standard varieties. 

With new 


varieties, it often happens | 
that scions only are available and not | 
trees. Trees in sufficient numbers for 
orchard planting may not be available. 
In any case, by obtaining from a nursery 
a single tree true to variety, the planter 
may provide himself with an early sup- | 
ply of scion wood with which to increase 
his planting stock. 

Regardless of other reasons that 
prompt a mastery of the art of propaga- 
tion, the nut orchardist will find his abil- 
to bud or graft his trees successfully 
of great advantage in handling his , 
chard. 
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1924-25. Exports to 

Tobacco: 

More tobacco was exported from the 
United States at higher prices last year 
in 1924-25. The increase in the 
volume and value of the exports of 
bright flue-cured tobacco, the principal 
cigarette type, particularly note 
worthy. This type last year made up 
over 60 per cent of the total exports 
leaf tobacco. 


was 


of 


The United Kingdom continues to be | 


the leading market 
tobacco, taking 
ments from 


for American leaf 
385 per cent of the ship- 
this country last year while 
China was the next largest market ta- 
ing 18 per cent of the United States 
shipments. The increase in the ship- 
cigarette types of tobacco tu 
China is the feature of the United States 
exports of tobacco. 

Fruit constitutes the only important 
class of agricultural products, outside of 
tobacco, to show any appreciable increase 
in exports during 1925-26 over the pre- 
ceding year. The total value of the fruit 
exports, ineluding fresh, dried and 
canned, Was $105,000,000 last year as 
compared with $85,000,000 in 1924-25 
In spite of unfavorable conditions in the 
the principal market, 
apples from the 
an appreciable 


the exports 
States 


ot 


showed increase 


| over the preceding year. 


The value of the shipments of barreled 
apples increased about $2,200,000, while 
the exports og boxed ap- 
was about $1,200,000 greater in 
26 than in 1924-25. The exports of 
Which go largely to Canada, 
slight increase, but the ship- 
grapefruit were smaller in vol- 
ume but larger in value. The continued 
increases im the exports of raisins fea- 
tures the dried fruit trade. The exports 
of raisins last year amounted to 135,027.- 
000 pounds valued at $10,247,000, 
ord movement of this commodity. 
United Kingdom took 32 per cent 
these exports and assumed first place as 
a market for this commodity, displacing 
Which in the past has usually 
been the leading market. 

The increase about 
pounds in .the exports to 


of 
ples 
1925- 


showed a 


a rec- 


of 


of 


20,000,000 
the United 


| Kingdom last year compared with 1924- 


25 is particularly noteworthy in view of 
the increasing competition of Australian 
raisins in the British market. Shipments 
of prunes declined in volume but in- 
creased in value. The exports to Ger- 
many, Which in former years has been 
by the most important market for 
ican prunes, decreased from 55,- 


far 


| 000,000 pounds in 1924-25 to 19,000,000 
| pounds 


| of the increased German import duty on | 


In 1925-26, largely on account 


prunes. 
Exports to France, which was 
largest market for American prunes last 


year, were about double those of the pre- | 


ceding year and shipments to the United 
Kingdom and Canada also increased. 
The exports of canned fruit 
from 201,000,000 pounds. valued at $21,- 
00,000 in 1924-25 to 267.000,000 pounds, 
valued at $27,000,000 in 1925-26. The 
United Kingdom took 70 per cent of the 


canned fruit exports last year, compared 
! 


with 78 per cent in 1924-25, 
Port products: 
The exports of bacon and ham from 


the United States declined considerably | 


in volume but the value of the ship- 
ments was fairly well maintained. De- 
clines were registered in the exports to 
practically every important market and 
in the shipments to 


Lard exports also showed marked de- 
clines. Shipments to all important Eu- 
ropean markets fell off but Latin Amer- 
ican countries, which are assuming more 
importance in our lard trade, all took 


te 
ts t 


| larger quantities except Cuba. 


Dairy products: 

The exports of both butter and 
cheese declined greatly during the last 
fiscal year as compared with 1924-25 


The decrease in the shipments of both of | 
| these products to Europe, 


and particu- | 
in cheese exports to 
were particularly significant. 
in the exports of 
bears out the belief 
long time trend of the for- 
trade in dairy products is toward 
an increased net importation. 
ports of eggs showed a substantial in- 
crease during the past fiscal year over 


larly the decline 


and cheese 
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Agricultural Products: United States Exports as Compared With Total Exports, 
1922-1926. 
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1922 ee ece eee ceceeceeceeeeee es 3700 
BOERS iG Rd ek S 600005000 0% IS 3,887 
1924 .... 4,224 
1925 4,778 
1926 4,654 


Compiled ‘from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 


June issue, 1923-1926.- 7 


AGRICULTURAL, 


products 


forest 


Million 


dollars 
1,916 
1,799 
1,867 
2,280 
1,892 


Million 
dollars 


94 
130 
162 
156 
163 


dollars 
2,010 
1,929 
2,029 
2.437 
2,054 


40.7 44.1 


d States, 


a 


ids in W yoming 


4 
And Utah to Be 


‘ 1 a ‘ 
Canada and | General Land Office Issues 


Descriptions of Tracts Covy- 
ering Total of More Than 
32, 000 Ac res. 


Announcement of ‘the 
opening of more than 32,000 
publie lands in the States of Utah and 
Wyoming was made on September 20 
by the General Land Office, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The exact dates World War 
veterans may file entries on the various 
tracts will be announced later by the 
registers of the local land offices at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Evanston, 
Wyo. All unentered lands after former 
service men and those persons having 


acres of 


when 


Agriculture 


Opened for Entry ' 


prospective | 


| 
| 


+ because there is 


| ended’ September 15, so far 


a preference right to the land have had | 
a 91-day preference will be thrown open | 


to the general public. Description of 
the lands as issued by the General Land 
Office follows: 

Kane County, Utah: 17,258.48 acres. 
The land is reported as being high, roll- 
ing mesa, with rough rugged _ breaks 
and broken benches and foot hills. The 
mesa land is about 1,000 feet above the 


surrounding country and is covered with 


United | 


The | 


' 


} 


the | 


increased | 


the | 


The ex- 


213 | 


200 | 


sage brush and scattering scrub timber. 
Soil: Dark sandy loam mesa with 
bed rock and clay subsoil. Rocky and 
sandy loam in balance of township. The 
Rio Virgin provides the only water in 
the township except for two small 
springs. A considerable portion of the 
mesa land suitable for dry farm- 
ing. The remainder as graz- 
ing land. A few indications of 
coal were noted in Sections 9 
No indications of mineral or 
noted. Theer are no settlers 
part of the township. 


on 


is 
is classed 
16 


were 


this 


and 
oil 
in 
Kane County, Utah: 2,857.77 acres. 
This area is within a stock driveway and 
will not be available for entry except 
in case of valid claims antedating the 
withdrawal for the stock driveway. The 
area covered with sage brush and 
a scattering growth of scrub cedar, 
pinyon and oak. The land suitable 
for grazing. There is no water in this 
part of the township. No 
of mineral, oil or coal are noted. There | 
are no settlers in the resurveyed 
tions. 


is 


is 


sec- 
Sweetwater County, Wyoming: 12,- 
488.34 acres. The land is reported as 
mountainous; the soil stony and rocky, 
sandy loam, with shale, third rate. No 
timber. The township is well ,grassed 
and suitable for grazing. 
| streams in the township, Vermillion and 
Alkalai Creeks, are not suitable for 
domestic purposes. Shale and other in- 


was some weakness evident at the close. | 
' } to 


| prospect 


British Market for A 


A report received by the Department 
of Agriculture reviewing the condition 
of the market during the week ended 
September 15, says that it may require 
three weeks before the actual strength of 
the British market for American apples 
can be determined. The retail market 
of Liverpool, the report states, is practi- 
cally bare of good apples, but uncer- 
tainty future demand still exists 
no immediate prospect 
a settleemnt of the coal strike. 

The full text of the report, 
nounced by the department, follows; 

The British appie market for the week 
as it can be 
measured by the market situation in 
Liverpool, revealed but little change from 
the situation reported last week, accord- 
ing to a cable received from Mr. Edwin 
Smith, the department’s fruit specialist 
in Europe. There was still a good de- 
mand for certain varieties of American 
apples at relatively high prices but there 


as to 


of 


as an- 


York Imperials were in liberal supply 


| prices ahout 50 cents a barrel below last 


| 


inferior | 


indications | 


The two | 


| dications of oil are noted but no men- | 


made of metallic mineral 


in the field notes. 


tion was 
dications 


Spraying Is Advised 


and May be Eradicated 
With Petroleum. 


The Department of Agriculture in a 


how 


The 


issued explains 
may be eradicated. 


statement just 
chicken tick 
full text of 
follows: 
The chicken tick, prevalent in some 
parts of the South, is a powerful blood- 
; sucker. The earlier stages are passed 
| entirely on the fowl’s body, the tick not 
| leaving the birds until it approaches ma- 
| turity. The adult tick feeds only 
night, after the fowls have gone 
| roost, and spends the day hiding 
cracks in floors and walls. 
|! To eradicate the ticks give the house 
a thorough cleaning, and spray it. Some 


to 


| are the so oan 
consist of a acene oil and zinc chlorid. 
As a on of this kind is a little too 
heavy to spray well, it may be thinned 
with an equal part of kerosene. 

Crude petroleum in almost 
| effective and usually cheaper. 
be thinned bs 
| to 4 parts of ¢ 

| be Rept out of 
| has thoroughly 
j A good way 


equally 
It should 
adding 1 part of kerosene 
rude oil. The birds should 
the houses until the fluid 
soaked into the wood. 
to protect chickens from 
| attack by ticks is to suspend the roosts 
| from the ceiling by means of 
| wires. The roosts are prevented from 
swaying by similar wires between the 
roosts and the walls of the house. Nests 
| should be located away from 
| places. If constructed of metal the 
be disinfected quickly from 


; nests can 
| time to time by burning out the straw. 


small 


| When ticks have once been eradicated ! 


from the premises no chickens should be 
| added to the flock until they have been 
quarantined for a period of 10 days in 
temporary It is important that 
such coops destroyed or disinfected 
with hot 


| Estimates Reduced 


coops. 
be 
water, 


All Algerian grain crops will be 
smaller than last year, the Department 
of Agriculture has fust announced. 
| The second estimate of grain produc- 
| tion in Algeria has just been received by 
| the Department of Agriculture from the 

International Institute of Agriculture, it 
| was stated. All crops show reductions 
| from forecasts made in June and are 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


51.0 | also less than final estimates for last 


| year’s harvest. 
} In June the wheat crop 
fat 29,762,000 bushels. 


was forecast 


The September 


To Kill Chicken Tick. 


Parasite Spends Dav in Coops | 
’ I 


in- | 


| 


| 


| 


the department’s statement | 


} 


at | 


in | 
Oats 


| 


of the best substances for the spraying 
ed wood preservers which | 


| Total 


roosting | 


For Algerian Grain | 


| from the 6,¢ 


week’s quotations. King Davids 
only in fair condition but brought from 
$8.03 to 9.49 per barrel as against $8.52 
to $8.88 per barrel last week. The de- 


Prices Paid for 


Variety and grade. 


York Imperial, 
Bonum, A-2% 
Grimes Golden, 
King David, A-2? 
Jonathan, A-2'4 
Yellow Newton, 
Duchess, A-2'4 
Wealthy, A-2%4 
Gravenstein, A-2 
Gravenstein: 


eck fancy, 163-175 
ancy, 1638-175 


Fancy, 163-175 
Winter Banana: 
Extra fancy, 
Combination 

150-larger 
Williams, wrapped, 
Duchess, unwrapped, 
Pears: 
Bartlett 
Bartlet 


163-175. . ‘ae 
(extra fancy and fancy) 
- 214 see we eevee eee 


(wet condition) 


Anjou (size and grade not given).. 
Anjou, extra fancy, 150.. 


Comice, fancy 
Bartlett 


* Not quoted in cable. 


The Department of Agriculture in a 
report recently issued estimates a Lithu- 
anian wheat crop of nearly one-fifth less 


| than last year and a rye crop little more 
| than half of last year. 


The full text of the department’s state- 


} ment follows: 


The second report of grain production 
in Lithuania, according to a cable 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International In- 


W heat 
Rye 
Barley 


Potatoes 


Flaxseed 


Short tons 


Hempseed 


Pounds 
. 91,183,500 


Flax fiber 


Grants 


Forestry 


| ceeded 


| available 
| demand 


| supply. 


| demand 
from 


| green 


were | 





the 


American Fruit—Liverpool 


+ State of origin not given. 


Estimates of Lithuanian Wheat and Rye 
Crops Show Decrease Cver 1925 Figures | 


| covered was 1,440 acres, all in Nevada. 


re- | 
| below with the August forecasts and the 


Estimate 
1,000 bushels 


Bushels 
1,655,400 


. —-_ 
‘ALL STATEMENTS Herein Ane Given ON Orrictan AuTHORITY ONLY 


AND WitHoUT COMMENT BY 


pples Weakens 


| At Close of Week Ending 


Se ptembe r 


Good Demand Maintained for Some Varieties, but Pros- | 
pects Are Uncertain. 


mand for Virginia Jonathans far ex- 
available supplies. A-2% inch 
sizes in good condition sold readily from 
$10.95 to $12.17 per barrel. Light sup- 
plies of Virginia Yellow Newtowns were 
but there was practically no 
for that variety. Virginia 
Golden were only in moderate 
The demand for that variety 
was good with prices ranging from $5.60 
to $6.33 per barrel. There was a brisk 
for Extra Fancy Gravensteins 
Oregon at $4.44 a box, but there 
were practically no available supplies. 
York Imve*ials were arriving in a 
condtaen and many were not 
says Mr. Smith. Shipments in 
stowage are showing consider- 
able waste. Albemarles are not wanted 
at the present time. The retail market 
of Liverpool is practically bare of good 
apples, particularly boxed varieties. It 
may require three weeks before the ac 
tual strength of the British market as 
a whole can be determined, according 
Mr. Smith. There no immediate 
ofta settlement of the coal 


Grimes 


graded, 
common 


1S 


strike. 

The following 
of prices paid for 
the Liverpool 
two weeks: 


table the range 
American apples and | 
auction during 


gives 


pears on 
past 
15, 


Price 


Auction, Sept. 8 and 1926. 
9-15-26 
Per bbl. 
$8.038-— 8.76 
8.03- 9. 7 
5.60— 6.: 
8.52- 9 
10.95-12 


9-8-26 
Per bbl. 


Origin 


Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 

Virginia 6.33 


‘ é ‘ 5.35 
+ 5. £5. 0.08 


33 
sae 
6.57 
7.18 
Virginia p 
New York 

Per box 
Oregon 4.44 
Oregon 
California 


Washington 
Washington 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 


4.01 

1.68 
Per bbl. Per bbl. 
. hw es 6.20-— 9.61 
New 11.68 
Per box 


York Heccicnees 
Per box 
Oregon er 4.87— 5.47 
Oregon 4.87 
Per naif box 
3.16-— 3.41 
1.70— 2.19 


Per half box 
California 
New Jersey 


* 


t In slack condition. 


| Department of Agriculture Also Reports Increase in Fore- | 
cast for Oats and Potatoes. 


| ages covered, 


stitute of Agriculture, shows decreases | 
from the August forecast for all grains | 
except wheat, and decreases, compared 
with last year for all grains except oats. 
The potato estimate is slightly larger 
than last year’s final estimate. Flaxseed 
is about the same as last year, while | 
flax fiber and hemp seed show reduc- 
tions. 

The September 


estimates are given 


final reports for 1925 for comparison: 


Final 
5,285 
26,116 
11,252 
1925 


4,336 
13,739 | 
10,242 | 


4,276 
14,129 
10,868 
1926 
September 
1,000 bushels 
25,008 
59,267 


August 
1,000 bushels 
19,609 26,283 
58,096 


Bushels 
1,655,450 


Bushels 
1.488.100 


Short tons 
2,205 | 


Short tons 
3,086 


Pounds 
eae 


Pounds 








‘Exports of Grains 
Heavier for W eck 


———$ 


Mostly Wheat, Shipped in 
Period to Sept. 18. 


The Department of Commerce an- 


| nounced September 20 that grain exports 


| from the principal ports of the United 
| States in the week ended September 18 
9,012,000 bushels, an_ increase 
374,000 total for the preced- 
| ing week. During the 
week last year, exports totaled 6,837,000 


totaled 
corresponding 


bushels. 

The increase is largely accounted for 
by the movement of wheat, which totaled 
6,990,000 bushels in exports in the week. 
in transit cleared 


Canadian grains 


forecast places production at only 23,- 
| 516,000 bushels compared with 32,670,000 
| last year. 

Barley, estimated at 23,425,000 bushels 
in June, is now estimated at 20,944,000 
as compared with 37,309,000 bushels last 
year. 

Oats was estimated in June at 11,092,- 
000 bushels... The September estimate 
| places the production at 8,405,000 as 
compared with 15,768,000 bushels, 





A 


| | Sweet Potato Seed 


of 9,012,000 Bushels, | 


Best Chosen in Field | 


| Alaska up to June 30, 


Department of Agriculture Ex- | 
plains Selection at Har- 
vest Time. 


The Department of Agriculture in a | 
statement just issued recommends that 
sweet potato seed should be selected in | 
the field at harvest time in order to avoid 
diseases. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sweet potato seed should be selected | 
in the field at harvest time, says the | 
United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture. Selecting the seed at this time | 
will enable the grower to note the yield | 
per hill, the relative size and shape of 
the potatoes, and the presence or ab- 
sence of disease. Only medium-sized well- 


from United States nants did not we 
a similar rise, amounting to 745,000 
bushels in the week ended September | 
18, as compared with 839,000 in the pre- 
ceding week and 628,000 in the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Wheat flour exports from the United | 
States nearly tripled, amounting to 423,- 
000 barrels, as compared with 158,000 | 
in the preceding week and 144,000 in the | 
corresponding week last year. Canadian | 
wheat flour exports totaled 25,000 bar- | 
rels, compared with 24,000 and 11,000. ! 


15 | 


| involved was 


covered, 


| Number 


| gon 
| ered, 
| of permits, 2; area covered, 766.30 acres. 
| Wyoming—Number of permits, 
| covered, 80 acres. 


| area covered was 79,520.53 acres. 


| covered was 9,423.76 acres, 
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(crain 


Geological Survey 
Tabulates Permits to 


Work Public Lands 


Totals of Grants in Alaska 
and United States Proper 

Are Listed by 

Districts. 


1.] 
15.199.92 


[Continued 
34; 


From Page 
of area covered, 
acres. 

The 
1926, 
540.11 acres. 


leases, 


in effect June 30, 
numbered 186 and covered 194,- 
The number of coal per- 
mits and the acreage involved in effect 
on June 30, 1926, for Alaska and by 
States, follows: 

Alaska 
covered, 
Number of 


coal permits 


of permits, 23; area 
38,875.01 acres. California— 
permits, 4; area covered, 2,- 
363.98 acres. Colorado—Number of per- 
mits, 20; area covered, 11,858.60 acres. 
Idaho—Number of permits, 6; area cov- 
red, 7,597.96. Montana—Number of per- 
mits, 13; area covered, 5,264.59 acres. 
Nevada—Number of permits, 3; area 
covered, 6,001.21 acres. New Mexico— 
Number of permits, 46; area covered, & 
69,543.72. North Dakota—Number of 
permits, 3; area covered, 800 acres. Ore- 
gon—Number of permits, 4; area cov- 
ered, 2,960 acres. Utah—Number of pex- 
mits, 38; area covered, 32,717.25 acre 
Washington—Number of permits, 4; area 
covered, 2,117 acres. Wyoming—Num- 
ber of permits, 22; area covered, 14,- 
440.79 acres. 

The number of coal licenses in effect 
June 30, 1926, was 14 and the acreage 
530.08 acirés. The number 
licenses in effect on June 30, 
1926, and the areas involved for Alaska 
and by states, follows: 


Alaska 


-Number 


on 


of such 


of licenses, 1; area 
Colorado—Number of 
covered, 320.08 acres. 
of licenses, 1; area 
North Dakota—Num- 
ber of licenses, 1; area covered, 40 acres. 
Utah—Number of licenses, 1; area cov- 
ered, 40 acres. Wyoming—Number of 
licenses, 2; areas covered, 80 acres. 


Number 
10 acres. 
8; area 

Number 


licenses, 
Montana 
covered, 40 acres. 


The number of sodium permits in effect 
June 30, 1926, was 19 and the area 
covered was 30,166.30 acres. The num- 


on 


| bers of such permits and the acreages 
' covered by states, 


follow: 
Nevada—Number of permits, 11; area 
covered, 25,320 acres. New Mexico— 
of permits, 1; area covered, 
2,560 acres. North Dakota—Number of 
permits, 3; area covered, 520 acres. Ore- 
—Number of permits, 1; area cov- 
920 acres. Washington—Number 


1; -area 


Only One Sodium Lease. 


The number of sodium leases in effect 
on June 30, 1926, was 1 and the area 
The number of potash permits in ef- 
fect on June 30, 1926, was 40 and the® 
The 
number of such permits and the acre- 
by States, wére as fol- 
lows: 

Arizona—Number of permits, 3; area 
covered, 7,680 acr Number 
of permits, 1; area covered, 1,639.21 
acres; Colorado—number of permits, 1; 
area covered, 2,560 acres; Nevada— 
5,561.32 acres; New Mexico—number of 
permits, 7; area covered, 16,000 acres; 
Utah—number of permits, 28; -area cov- 
ered, 46,080 acres. 

The number of potash leases in effect 
on June 30, 1926, was 5 and the acreage 
all in Cali- 
fornia. 

There were also two phosphate leases 
in Idaho, covering 1,700 acres, and one 
oil shale lease of 2,680 acres in Oregon. 

The number of oil and gas permits 
in effect on June 30, 1926, for Alaska 
and by States, follows: 
Alaska, 980; Arizona, 

California, 2,492; 
Idaho, 172; Kansas, 5; Louisiana, 32; 
Michigan, 1; Mississippi, 3; Montana, 
2,962; Nebraska, 10; Nevada, 845; New 
Mexico, 2,760; North Dakota, 28; Okla- 
homa, 52; Oregon, South Dakota, 
195; Utah, 3,090; Washington, 54, and 
Wyoming, 4,477. 

The number of oil and gas leases in 
effect on June 30,-1926, by States, fol- 


621; Arkansas, 
Colorado, 2,600; 


9. 


52; 


» 


| lows: 


California, 134; Colorado, 5; Louis- 
iana, 2; Montana, 34; Oklahoma, 16;9 
Wyoming, 253. 

The total production of coal on the 
public domain of the United States and 
1926, amounted 
to 7,222,450 tons. 
shaped potatoes from productive hills 
free of disease should be saved for seed. 

Sweet potatoes are subject to a num- 
ber of diseases, the worst of which are 
stem rot, black rot, foot rot, and, in the 
Southwest, root rot. The presence of 


| these diseases can be noted at digging 


time, the names being descriptive of the 
condition to avoid either in the potato or 
the vine and underground parts of the 
stems. , 

The fungi or organisms causing these 
diseases live over in swect potatoes in 
the storage house and grow from the 


| diseased seed potatoes into the plants 
| developed from them. In the early stages 


these diseased plants are hard to detect, 
and; conseqnently, many of them are set 
in the field, where the fungus continues 


| to grow. 


Setting out diseased plants can be 
largely avoided by careful selection of 
disease-free seed at harvest time while 
the potatoes are still attached to the 
vines. Only sound, healthy potatoes 
should be selected, and only from vines 
the stems of which are not rotted or 
otherwise abnormal. 

The selected seed should be stored in 
baskets or crates, in a part of the house 
where they will not come in contact with 
the general stock, 
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National Defense 


High Marks Credited 


In Marksmanship to 


Cadets at West Point 


Ninety Per Cent Reported to | 


Have Scored as Experts, 
Marksmen or Sharp- 


shooters With Rifle. 


Cadets at the United States Military | 
Academy at West Point, N,. Y., accord- | 
ing to a statement just issued by the | 
Department of War, have made high | 
individual | 


averages, as well as high 
scores in marksmanship during the sum- 


| 





mer, 90 per cent of the cadets scoring.as | 


experts, marksmen or 


with the rifle. 


sharpshooters, | 


Following is the full text of the official | 


announcement: 


The results of the firings of military | 


Weapons during the past summer for 
the cadets of the Military Academy, 
show some excellent work. This is par- 
ticularl} noticeable when a considera- 
tion is made of the small amount of 
time allotted to the actual firing of 
weapons. The results of this past sum- 


| 


mer are considered uniformly excellent. | 


Rifle practice was carried out under 
the direction of Major C. A. Bagby, In- 
fantry. 


Only two weeks were devoted | 


é - practice, in comparison with any- ' 
yl) 


re from one month to six 
spent by the regular Army organizations 
or civilian groups. These two weeks, 
which included both good and 
weather, saw the cadets of the third class 
take up and finish—both preliminary 


and record the regular course “A”, which | 


consists of gring standing, kneeling, sit- 
ting and prone, with and without sand 
bags and including rapid fire at the first 


months | 


| nounced 


bad | 
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Rifle 


Matches 


Device Keeps Temperature of Room Constant 


The Bureau of Standards has an- 

that the tensile or stretching 
strength of rubber varies with different 
temperatures. Therefore, the Rubber 
Section of the bureau, in making ap- 
proximately 20,000 tests with rubber an- 
nually, maintains a room with constant 


| temperature; automatically controlled, at 


three ranges, at 200, 300 and 600 yards, | 
using the regulation Government Spring- | 


996 
vo 


field calibre, 30 rifle. Out of men 
who fired, there were 8 who qualified as 
experts, 62 as sharpshooters, and 221 
as marksman. Cadet Herbert J. Vander 


Heide was high man, with a score of 416 


out of 350. 
Record Upheld With Pistols. 

Pistol practice was directed‘ by Major 
D. E. Cain, Field Artillery. Here, again, 
the time limit was strictly against the 
Cadets, since pistol firing was carried on 
at the same time as rifle firing. Yet out 
of 330 men who fired, 37 qualified as ex- 
perts, 55 as sharpshooters and 165 as 
marksman. The regulation Colt automa- 
tic calibre, 45, was used. The course 
consisted of slow, quick and rapid fire 
with various time limits. at 15, 25 and 50 
yards. Cadet L. A. Vickory was high 
man with a score of 94.8 per cent opt of 
100 per cent. f 


firi ‘ cae — ; 
ee oe eneeEy weapons, which | the five amphibian planes of the Army’s 


~included machine guns, trench mortars, 
and one-pounders, was under the direc- 
tion of Capt. C. L. Mullins, Jr., of In- 
fantry. The course consisted largely of 
100-inch machine-gun firing with some 
firing of the 3-inch Stokes mortar and 
~ the 37 millometer gun. Out of 320 men 


‘@who fired the machine-gun course 38 


’ qualified as experts, 142 as sharpsshoot- 
ers and 124 as marksman: Cadet James 
B. Quill was high man with a score of 
342. 

For all firings of rifles, pistols and in- 
fantry weapons, a total of 580,000 rounds 
of calibre, 30, ammunition were used, 
61,800 rounds of calibre, 45, pistol am- 
munition, and 92,000 black cartridges, 
calibre, 30. Among other things 404 37 
millometer shells were fired as well as 
273 3-inch Stokes mortar shells. About 
400 hand and rifle grenades of various 
types were used during the summer sea- 
son, as well as about a hundred smoke 
and tear candles. 

The field artillery firing, which was 
carried on with live ammunition, used 
a total of 5,375 rounds of shrapnel and 
643 rounds of high-explosive shells. The 
field artillery firing was done at a range 
of about 2,400 to 2,800 yards, and is ac- 
tually directed and carried on by the ca- 
dets. Field artillery firing was under 
the direction of Maj. William H. Dodds, 
jr. field artillery. 

The coast-artillery firing was done 
for members of the first class only dur- 
ing the last two weeks of June at Fort 
Wright, N. Y. 
struction was undem the direction 
H. F. Spurgin, Coast Artillery Corps. 


This firing consisted of using the big | 
coast guns, including 12-inch mortars | 


and rifles, as well as the 155 G. P. F, 
guns. Cadets in these firings made ex- 
cellent records, obtaining records. that 
compared to seasoned organizations. 
Aerial Work for First Class. 
Air service work was carried out at 


Mitchel Field, Long Island, for members | 


of the first class, under the direction of 
Maj. G. E. Stratemeyer, during the last 
two weeks of June. 
limited, which applied, also, to the coast 
artillery work. Each cadet spent three 
hours in the air. The instruction 
cluded ground work and tactics pertain- 
ing to the air service. 

Straight infantry work included most 
of the ordinary infantry problems. The 
Cadets, of the Third Class taking up 
bayonet grenade work, scouting and pa- 
trol, platoen leadership in attack and 
defense. They also received instruction 
in gas. Cadets of the First Class re- 
ceived a great deal of tactical instruc- 
tion, especially in the way of command- 
ing vlatoons, in tactical walks, and ter- 
rain exercises. One of the features of 
the Infantry instruction was the night 
problem, which was held in the last 
night’s instruction of each group. The 


Infantry instruction was under the di- | 


rection of Major W. H. Jones, Infantry. 


The summer’s work was ended with | 
| Cadets, assisted by various members of 
: his 
During the latter the | 


the five-day march of the Plebe Class 
and the three-day field maneuvers for 
the upper classes. 
Cadets of the First Class acted as offi- 





The coast artillery in- | 
of | 


The time was very | 





75 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The thermostatic control, shown in the 
accompanying photograph, operates the 
mechanism which admits either hot 
cold air into the room. The two pipes, 
in the illustration, contain 
hot and cold air, respectively. 

The tests with rubber compounds in- 
clude such determinations as_ tensile 


or 


also shown 


properties, tensile strength, elongation 
and elasticity factors. 
the Bureau of Standards have 
the tensile strength of some 
rreat as 4,500 
reas other 
tension of 


periments at 
indicated 
specimens 
of rubber compounds is a 
pounds to the square inch, 
samples may break und 
300 pounds per square 


Army Reeords Are Made Publie of Ten Aviators 


Chosen for South American Flight This inter 


4 


Commander of Cruise 
Is Only West Pointer 


All Saw Service in World War, | 


However, and Several in 
Philippines, as Well. 


The 
public biographical data showing that, 
of the 10 army officers who will fly 


air trip around South America this 
winter, only the commander of _ the 
squadron, Major Herbert A. Dargue, is 
a graduate of the Military Academy at 
West Point, although six have been of- 
ficers of the Air Service since they en- 
tered the army. 

All the officers served during the 
World War, but only three saw service 
overseas. One, Licutenant 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre by 
France, but none ranked as an 


ing the war. All, 
Dargue, who is 40, are between 30 and 
32 years old. 


points out that on such trips as these, | 


fit officers are selected when such can 
be found, without similar experience, in 


many individuals as is possible. 


The official biographies of the flyers, | 


as made public by the Department of 
War, follow: 

Major Herbert A. Dargue: Born 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 17, 1886. 

Graduated from United States Mili- 
tary Academy June 13, 1911, and ap- 
pointed second lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. Promoted to first lieuten- 


at 


ant, Aviation Section, Signal Corps, July | 


23, 1914. Transferred to Sixteenth 


Field Artillery July 15, 1917. 


Had Year of Service 
In Philippine Isiands 

Served in the Philippines in 1913 and 
1914. With an old machine which he 
kept in repair he made a total of 123 


flights and assisted the Coast Artillery | 
| very materially in locating targets in- | 
visible from batteries, observed the ef- | 
| fect of siege-gun firing at these targets, 
| reconnoitered Mariveles and south shores 
; to assist in selecting routes 


of travel 
between the shore lines and neighboring 
points. Conducted successful experi- 
ments in sending radio messages from 
hydroplane. 


Upon return to United States served ; 
| with the First Aero Squadron at Colum- | 
ree | bus, 
m- | punitive 
| the Signal Corps Aviation School at San | 


N. Mex., and in Mexico with the 
expedition. Then ordered 


Diego, Calif., where he served until June 


| 20, 
| 1917. 





cers, actually directing and controlling | 


the maneuvers as they progressed. The 
results of the maneuvers showed that the 
. preceding summer training had been 
thorough. Infantry, artillery, in- 
ty weapons, and signal communica- 


Ost 


; 


/ 


‘ 
\ 


1917. Promoted captain May 15, 

Commanding Officer of the Fourth 
Aero Squadron at Post Field, Fort Sill, 
Okla., October to December, 1917. 
ers at Fort? Sill, 1917, to 
July 5, 1918. 


Ordered overseas 


October 28, 


in connection 


study of training of pilots, observers | 


and enlisted men. Left August 1, 1918, 


tions were represented in these field 
exercises, 

The maneuvers were held under the 
direct command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell B. Hodges, Commandant of 


staff. During the maneuvers the 
Cadets were visited by Major General 
Cc. P. Summerall, Commanding Officer of 
the Second Corps Area, and by Brigadier 
General Merch B. Stewart, and Brigadier 
General Dummont, French Military At- 
tache at Washington, all of whom ex- 
pressed themselves as highly 


| with the work they saw. 


oo __ _——_—_ - -—- > 


Department of War has made | 


Fairchild, | 


“ace” | 
for bringing down German planes dur- | 
excepting Major | 
The Department of War | 1920, and assigned to Carlstrom Field, | 
Upon com- | 
| pletion of primary flying course, trans- | 
| ferred to Kelly Field, Tex., for advanced | 
order to give broad opportunities to as | | 


to | 


Di- | 
| 
rector of the School for Aerial Observ- 


with | 


pleased ! 


| returned October 28, 1918. Assigned to 
duty in Washington, D. C., as Assistant 
Chief of Training. 

Student at Air Service Engineering 
School, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
1920. 

Returned to Washington September 
{7, 1920, for duty with Advisory Board. 
November 7, 1921, assigned as Chief of 
Operations Division. December 1, 1921, 


| assigned as Chief of War Plans Section. | 


Promoted to major, Air Service, Sep- 
tember 9, 1920. Held rank of lieutenant- 
| colonel, Air Service, August 20, 1918, 
to February 20, 1920. 

Distinguished graduate of Command 
and General Staff School, 1924. 

Now on duty in Office Chief of Air 
Corps, Washington, D. C., as Assistant 
Chief, Training and War Plans Divi- 
sion. 


Captain A. B. McDaniel 
Entered Service in 1917 


Captain Arthur B. McDaniel: Born at 
San Antonio, Tex., August 31, 1895. 


August 15, 1917; first lieutenant, Octo- 
ber 26, 1917; captain, July 1, 
| Transferred to the Air Service July 1, 


Fla., for primary training. 


flying training. Rated airplane pilot 
| January 16, 1922. 

Served at Kelly Field as Operations 
| Officer of the 
Commanding Officer 
Squadron; Commanding Officer of For- 
ty-first Squadron; Director 


Training, Tenth School Group; Com- 


School Group and Chief of Training of 
,; Advanced Flying.School. Now at Kelly 
| Field, Tex. 


County, Tex., April 13, 1896. 


| to October 15, 1917. 
ond lieutenant, Sixty-fourth Infantry, 
| August 15, 1917. Transferred 
Thirty-fourth Infantry. 


graduated from School of Military Aero- 
| nautics, Austin, Tex., and received flying 
| training at Kelly Field, Tex. In Octo- 
ber, 1919, transferred to Rockwell Field, 
San Diego, Calif., then to the Philippine 
Islands. Upon return to United States 
in January, 
| Mitchel Field. 





and pursued one-year course in contract 
| law at Columbia University, New York 
city. 

Has considerable experience in cross- 


country flying, and recently completed | 
| a flight across American continent in a | 


Douglas airplane. 

On duty as Assistant Executive Offi- 
cer, Office Chief of Air Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


| Captain C. F. Woolsey 
| Saw Service Overseas 
Capfain Clinton F. Woolsey: Born Au- 
| gust 29, 1894, at Northport, Mich. 
Attended Valparaiso College for three 
} years. 
Graduated from School of Military 
Aeronautics, Austin, Tex., April 18, 1918. 
| Received flying training at Kelly Field, 
| Tex. Attended Officers’ Training Camp 
' at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, and 


| transferred from the Field Artillery to 


the Air Service. 
| Perfoymed duty overseas, atending 
PursuiO Flying School at Third Aviation 
Instruction Center, Issoudun, France. 
' : 
; Signed to duty at the Primary 
School at Carlstrom Field, y\readia, 
4 Fla., where he served as Engineer and 


| Operations 


| Air 
| then as Commanding 


| planes, and is consid: 
| pilots in the Air ( 


| at McCook Field, Dayt 
Second lieutenant, Infantry O. R. C., | 


1920. | 


Forty-ninth Squadron, | 
of Twenty-sixth | 


of Attack | 


manding Officer of Forty-third School | 
Squadron, Operations Officer of Tenth | 


| ing at Gerstner Field, 
Captain: Ira C. Eaker: Born in Llano | 7 
| wireless telephon} 
Attended first Officers’ Training Camp | 
|} at Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark., May 10 | 


Commissioned sec- | 
| Fort Sill, Okla., then 


to the | 


Attached for duty with Air Service, | 


1922, assigned to duty at | 


: rer | ton: 
Took up ‘study of law in Philippines | ‘ 


| Fort Sam Houston, 


| Upon return to the United States as- | 
Flying | 





‘One Lieutenant Given 


‘ar Cross by France 


| Major H. A. Dargue, Leader, is 


40 Years Old, Others Are 
Between 30 and 32. 


cer and a 
Officer of various flight 

Upon transfer of the Primary’ Flying 
School to Brooks Field, Texas, Captain 
Woolsey was assign 
Service Pilot School Detachment; 
cer of the Forty- 


syxth School Squad then as Chief 


| Test Pilot. 


different types of 
well as American 
red one of the best 


rps. 


Has flown man: 
foreign planes as 


Graduated from the Engineer School 
1926. 
Ohio. 


First Lieut B. S. Thompson 
Is Former Guardsmen 

First Lieut. Bernard 
Born at Bagdad, F 
1892. 

Student at Spring Hill College. 

Served three in the Alabama 
National Guard. 

Attended first Officers’ Training Camp 
at Fort McPherson, Ga., and transferred 
to the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 

Attended School of Military Aeronau- 
tics, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Park Field, Millingt: 
1918. Completed cou 


Now on duty at MeCook Field, 


S. Thompson: 


years 


¢ 


Lake Charles, La. 
On duty as ifistructor in flying and 
Dorr and Carl- 
strom Fields, Fla. 
Completed course of 
Communications School 


instruction 
at Post Field, 
transferred to Lang- 
ley Field, Va., for duty as 

Served tour of duty in the Philippines, 
and upon return to the United States 
assigned to duty at Phillips Field, Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds, Md. Participated 
in International Air Races at Mitchel 
Field, N. Y., in October, 1925, and in 
the Air Races at Philadelphia in 1926. 

Now on duty at Phillips Field. 

First Lieutenant |. 
Born at Childress, Texas, October 
8, 1895. 

Completed ground school training at 
School of Military Acronauties, Princeton 
University. 

Completed flying ‘raining at Talia- 
ferro Field, Texas. and comissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant, Air Service, June 27, 1918. 
Served at Post Field, Wilbur Wright 
Field, Ohio; Langley Field, Va.; Hawai- 
ian Islands; Biggs Field, Texas, and 
Texas. 

Specialized in aerial photography and 
is considered an exceptional photographic 


| officer, performing many missions photo- 
| graphing landing fields, ete. 


Now at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Officer Quit Law 
To Enter Service 

First Lieutenant Charles McK. Robin- 
son: Born May 17, 1894, at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Graduated from Ohio State University. 
Practicing attorney. ‘ 

Attended ground school at School of 
Military Aeronautics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, graduating December 11, 1917. 


| Upon completion of flying training March 


1918, commissioned second lieuten- 
Served at Camp Dick, 
Post Field, Fort Sill, 
Field. Mt. 


“ 


19, 
ant, Air Service. 
Dallas, Texas; 
Okla.; Selfridge 


viation 


Commanding | 


d to command the } 


on, Ohio, June 30, | 


lorida, February 27, | 


Completed flying training at | 
n, Fenn., March 7, | 
e in pursuit train-, 


in | 


instructor | 
| at Air Service Tactical School. 


onard D. Wedding- 


Clemens. | 


Department of Navy 
Announces Auction 
Of Surplus Material 
| Boats, Engines and Furniture 


| Listed for Sale 
| Puget Sound 


at 


Yard. 
The Department of the Navy has just 
announced that a sale by auction of Navy 
| surplus and surveyed material will be 


held on September 28 at the Navy Yard | 


at Puget Sound, Wash. 
Included in the materials offered 
sale are boats, boilers, engines, machin- 


ery, household equipment, blocks, chains, | 
clothing, furniture, office equipment, me- | 


tals, pipe, tubing, motors, and foodstuffs. 

In addition to the larger sized items, 
the announcement says, that cafeteria 
equipment, including dishes, will be 
offered to bidders. This equipment is 
in the Navy Yard Hotel at Puget 
Sound, which is being discontinued. 

Motor Boats Offered. 

Seven whaleboats, two cutters, 
dinghys, and other types of 
are included in the material to be 
auctioned. Seven are motor boats. 

In the household and furniture equip- 
ment are beds, mattresses, chairs, 
settees, coffe percolators, water pitchers, 
mirrors, slicing machines, bathtubs of 
the portable types, firefronts for ranges, 
and other articles. 

An assortment of musical instruments 
is offered, while paints and paint ma- 
terials also are listed. : 

Listed under provisions 
reading as follows: 

“Butter, tinned, in 5-lb. and 6-lb. tins, 
Purchased between 1918 and 1921. Ran- 

| cid. Unsuitable for food in its present 
condition. 
Will Be Denatured. 

“Before delivery, this butter will be 
denatured so as to render it entirely unfit 
and dangerous for human consumption. 


two 
vessels 


is item 


an 


following certificate: 
“‘This is to certify that I am fully 
aware of the fact that the butter sold 


to me by the Navy Department under | 


date of September 28, 1926, has been de- 
natured so as to render it entirely unfit 
and dangerous for human consumption. 
| I guarantee that it will not be used for 
| that purpose.’” 

Another item under this heading sets 
ening in five-pound cans is 
| This, too, is characterized as “old and 
| rancid, unsuitable for food in its pres- 
| ent conditions. Suggest use soap 
stock.” 

Further information on the forthcom- 
| ing sale can be obtained at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 


as 





Mich., pursuing various courses in pilot- 
ing and aerial gunnery. 

Served in the Philippine Islands. 

Promoted to first lieutenant, April 9, 
1921. 

Upon return from Philippines served 
as Assistant to Air Officer, Fifth Corps 
Area, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Transferred to Kelly Field, Texas, as 
student in Advanced Flying School. 


Graduated from Advanced Flying School | 


December 18, 1922. 
Now on duty at Fort Crockett, Texas. 
First Lieut. Muir S. Fairchild: Born 
Sept. 2, 1894, at Bellingham, Wash. Stu- 
| dent at University of Washington when 
he enlisted in the Aviation Section. Sig- 
nal Corps. Prior to that time served in 
the National Guard, State of Washington, 
| as private-and noncommissioned officer 
in Signal Corps. 
Guard along the Mexico Border in 1916 
and: 1917. 
Graduated from School of Military 
Aeronautics, Berkeley, Calif., July 1917 
and ordered to duty overseas. 


Wounded in Action 
And Decorated by France 

Received flying training in France and 
Italy. Commissioned second 
January 11, 1918; first lieut., March 9, 
1918. Upon competion of flying train- 
| ing at: Foggia, Italy, assigned for fur- 
ther instruction at flying schools in 
France. 

Participated 
bombing raids 
| July 15, 1918, served 
Front. Wounded in Awarded 
Croix de Guerre by French Government. 

Upon return to United States in De- 
cember, 1918, assigned to duty at Elling- 
ton Field, Texas. 

While overseas had flown many types 
of foreign ships and had between 1200 
and 1500 flying hours to his credit. 

Discharged from the service 
own request, but later was reappointed 
first lieutenant in the Regular Army, 
September 13, 1920. Stationed at Kelly 
Field, Texas; McCook Field, 
Ohio, serving test pilot 
place. 

Transferred to Langley Field, Va., 
1925. 

Lieutenant Fairchild is well informed 
on radio telegraphy, electricity 
mechanics in general. : 

Now stationed at Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Ennis C. Whitehead: 
Born at Westphalia, Kans., September 
3, 1895. 





and 
From 


night flying 

Germany. 
on the 

action. 


in 
over 


as at 


in 


Graduated from University of Kansas. | 


Attended ffirst Officers’ -Training 
Camp at Fort Riley, Kans., but trans- 
ferred to the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps. 

Graduated from 
Aeronautics, University of Illinois, and 
received flying training at Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Ill. 


Was Test Pilot — 
During World War 


Ordered to duty overseas; stationed 
at Issoudun, France, where he served 
as test pilot, flying various types of 
scout ships. Also on duty as instructor, 
Nieuport airplanes. 

Upon return to the United States, as- 


Government 


Faboratories 


for 


Purchaser will be required to furnish the | 


forth that 55 pounds of vegetable short- | 
offered. | 


Served with National | 


lieutenant | 


in | 


Western | 


at his | 
Dayton, | 


latter | 


and | 


School of Military 
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| Medical Board Appointed 
To Examine Army Officers 


The Department of War on Septem- 
ber 20 announced the appointment of a 
medical examining board to consist of 
three Medical Corps officers, headed by 
Brig. Gen. James M. Kennedy, Assistant 
Surgeon General of the Army. 

The board will meet in Washington to 
examine officers of the Medical 
Corps as may be directed to report to 
the board to determine their fitness for 
promotion. In addition to General Ken- 
nedy, the board will have as its member- 
ship Col. Henry C. Fisher, and Col. 
Carl R. Darnall. 

This board, it was announced, replaces 
the one appointed on April &, of this 
year, for the same purpose and which 
has now been dissolved. 


such 





Cadets in Training 
At West Point Are 


Numbered at 1,150 
Only School in Nation Which 
Begins Its Work Sept. 1, 
Is Report to War 
Department. 





The Department of War announced 
on September 20 that officials at the 
: Military Academy at West Point had re- 
ported that 1,150 cadets began 
| year’s intensive work at the Military 
Academy at West Point on September 
1. The, report added that “West Point 
txy that begins its academic work as 
early as September 1.” 

This work includes the three main 
branches of the West Point curriculum— 
the academic work, the military fraining 
and fall intramural athletic activity. 

The report explained that 
training and intramural athletics alter- 
nate daily. Military drills and instruc- 
tions are taken up in accordance with a 
| prearranged schedule which provides for 
progressive training for cadets of each 
class. 

First Term Outlined. 


the period of September 1, 
23, military instruction provides for rid- 
ing, infantryg drill, hippology, military 
hygiene and various professional lec- 
tures, 
ice. Members of the second class take 
up infantry drill and riding. The third 
class receives training in the infantry 
and coast artillery. The fourth 
has instruction in infantry drill, 
artillery drill, rifle marksmanship, and 


| guns, trench mortars and one-pounders. 
Throughout this period, it was stated, 
drills are held out of doors whenever 
practicable. Athletics in virtually all 
its phases are given in the fall in- 
tramural work. 
The third 





phase of cadet training, 


which is characterized 
as “the hardest part of the cadet’s ca- 
reer here at the academy.” 

Courses Are Detailed. 


; academic work, 


, of the first class (seniors) take up 
mechanical engineering, military art, 
ordinance and gunnery, study of gov- 
ernment, law, tactics and military hy- 
giene. Members of the second class take 
up physics in a study of natural and ex- 
perimental philosohpy and also study 
| general chemistry. They have labora- 
tory periods in each of the foregoing. 
Spanish and drawing complete their 
academic work. The members of the 
third class study mathematies, French 
and English, history and drawing. Mem- 
bers of the fourth class (plebes) com- 
mence their academic work with mathe- 
matics, French and English. 





The academic day runs from 7.45 a. m. 
to 11.55 a. m., and from 1 p. m. to 8 p. 
m. Military exercises take place from 
3.15 p. m. to 4.15 p. m. 
athletics run from 3.15 to 4.25 p. m. 





During September, 
| daily, except Wednesday, at 4.35 p. m. 


day parade and formal 
begins at 4.45 p. m. 


guard mount 


signed to duty at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., where he served as test 
pilot until his discharge from the serv- 
ice January 9, 1919. Requested 
discharge to complete his 
|} course. 


university 


Appointed first lieutenant, Regular 
Army, Air Service, September 11, 1920. 
Stationed at March Field, Riverside, 
Calif.; Kelly Field, Texas; Langley 
Field, Va.; Ellington Field, Texas; and 
Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Participated 
; air races, 


in several international 
the 


Field, 


Graduated from ° 
School, McCook 
June 30, 1926. 

Now on duty with Field Service Sec- 
tion, Supply Division, Fairfield, Ohio. 

First Lieut. John W. Benton: 
Nov. 27, 1896, at Manton, Calif. 

Graduated, 1918, from the University 
of California. 


Engineering 
Dayton, Ohio, 


Graduated from School of Military 
Aeronautics, Berkeley, Calif., 1918. 

Received flying training at Rockwell 
Field, San Diego, Calif. Commissioned 
second lieutenant May 14, 1918, serving 
| at Dallas, Tex.; 
| Ohio; Gerstner Field, 
| back to Rockwell Field, where he was 


on duty as flying instructor in primary | 


pursuit and Thomas Morse Scouts from 
August, 1918, until his discharge from 


the service, at his own request, on Feb- | 


ruary 4, 1919. 


Reappointed second lieutenant, 


their | 


is probably the only school in the coun- | 


military | ing to $135,000. The amount unexpended 


| 747.07, 


| No. 2, 
For the cadets of the first class, for | 
to December | 


: : ; | amounting to $70,000. 
including several on the air serv- | 


class | 
field | 


infantry weapons, which include machine | 


which runs throughout the year is the | 


For the first half of the year members | - cs : 
. : | is due principally to the necessity for re- 





Intramural | 


| ing 297,771.18. 
parades are held | 


his | 


Born | 
; tional bulkhead. 


Wilbur Wright Field, | 
La.; and finally | 


Air | 


2467) 
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Science 


Additional Outlays 

Are Reported for 
Waterway Works 
Allotments for Later Plans 


Totaling $130,000 Also 
Made by Department 


of War has just 
expenditures 


The 
announced 


Department 
additional 


; amounting to almost $2,000,000 for oper- 
| ation 


on various rivers and 
harbors works. The largest single item 
was $770.000 for the care of locks and 
dams on the Ohio River between Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and Rome, Ohio. 

The department also announced addi- 
tional allotments for new work to a to- 
tal of $130,000. 

The full text of the official announce- 
ments follows: 

The River and Harbor Act of March 
3, 1909, provided for payment of certain 
expenses for operation and care of vari- 
ous river and harbor works. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, the 
Secretary of War has approved the fol- 
lowing allotments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, all of which are in 
addition to the unexpended balances of 
previous allotments: 


expenses 


Expenses Are Detailed. 

1. For operation and care of Dam No. 
2 (Wilson Dam), Tennessee River, 
amounting to $13,000. The amount ex- 
pended during the past fiscal year was 
$1,598, the unexpended balance being 
$1,761.30. 

2. For operation and care of the Mus- 
cle Shoals Canal; Tennessee _ River, 
amounting to $24,500. The amoynt ex- 
pended during the fiscal year was $22,- 
418, the unexpended balance being 
$6,756.01. 

3. For operation and care of locks and 
dams on the Allegheny River, Pa., 
(Pittsburgh to Mosgrove, Pa.) amount- 
the year was $89,- 
the unexpended balance being 
$34,961.24. The estimate this year is 
larger, due principally to the placing in 


during past fiscal 


| operation of new Dam No. 4, the instal- 


lation of new steel lock gates at Dam 
and the replacement of a worn- 
out dredge hull. 

4. For operation and care of locks and 
dams on Green and Barren Rivers, Ky. 
(Spottsville, Ky., to Greencastle, Ky.), 
The amount ex- 
pended during the past fiscal year was 
$95,586.28, the unexpended balance be- 
ing $27,327.38. 

5. For operation and care of locks and 
dam on the Big Sunflower River, Miss. 
(Little Callao Landing, Miss.), amount- 
ing to $10,500. The amount expended 
during the past fiscal year was $5,595.80, 
the unexpended balance being $2,885.15. 
The increase is due principally to the 
necessity for remodelling one of the lock 
keeper’s houses. 

Costs On Ohio River Listed. 


6. For operation and care of Locks 
and Dams Nos. 12-32, inclusive, Ohio 
River (from Wheeling, W. Va., to Rome, 
Ohio), amounting to $770,000. The 
amount expended during the past fiscal 
year was $678,269.39, the unexpended 
balance being $179,019.94. The increase 


pairs to some of the older’ locks and 
dams and the procurement of a surplus 
set of lock gates to be held for emer- 
gency use. 

7. For operation and care of Ems- 
worth (Pa.) Lock and Dam, to Lock and 
Dam No. 11 (Wellsburg, W. Va.) Ohio 
River, amounting to $550,000. The 
amount expepded during the past fiscal 
year was $594,631.41, the unexpended 
balance being $134,885.41. 

8. For operation and care of locks and 


| dams on the Ohio River No. 41 (Louis- 


ville, Ky.) (including the Louisville and 
Portland Canal), and Nos 43 (West 
Point, K.), 44 (Leavenworth, Ind.), 45 
(Addison, Ky.), and 48 (Henderson, 
K.), amounting to $160,000°The amount 
expended during the past fiscal year was 
$258.081.53, the unexpended balance be- 
The increase is for oper- 
ation for part of tke year of one more 


| lock and dam than last year 
5 j i . c é 1 las ar. 
Saturday review is held at 1 p. m. Sun- | : st year 


9. For operation and care of locks and 
dams on the Kanawha River, W. Va. 
(Montgomery, W. Va., to Point Pleas- 
ant, W. Va.), amounting to $209,000. 
The amount expended during the past 
fiscal year was $186,537.21, the unex-- 
pended balance being $48,758.88. The 
increase is due principally to the neces- 


| sity for repairs and betterments to pre- 


serve and facilitate the operation of -one 
of the locks at which operation is now 


| difficult. 


Allotments for New Work. 

; In accordance with provisions of the 
item for rivers and harbors contained in 
the War Department Appropriation Act 
of April 15, 1926, the Secretary of War 
has approved the following allotments: 

1. Thirty thousand dollars for im- 
provement of Winyah Bay, S. C. The 
work inciudes an immediate repair .to a 
bulkhead previously constructed, which 
has been damaged by a recent storm, 
and also the construction of ang addi- 

2. One hundred thousand dollars for 
improvement of St. Johns River, Flor- 
ida, from Jacksonville to the ocean. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
was previously allotted to this work, but 
additional work will call for the $100,000 
just approved. 


Service, Regular Army, September 9, 
1920, and assigned to duty at Mareh 
Field, Riverside, Calif. Promoted first 
lieutenant April 9, 1921. Transferred to 
Kelly Field, Tex., then to Crissy Field, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. Served 
in Panama Canal Zone. 
Now on duty at Crissy Field, 
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Are Held Deductible 


Branch of British Marine In- 
surance Company Given 
Credit for Interest on 
Foreign Bonds. 


APPEAL OF MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS, NO. 2242, SEPT. | 


18, 1926. 

This appeal is from the determination 
of a deficiency in income and 
taxes from the year 1918 in the amount 
of $26,048.31. 


The deficiency arises from the inclu- | 


sion by the commissioner in the taxpay- 
er’s income of the amount of $25,042.78 
received by it Mm the year 1918 as inter- 
est on English and French government 
bonds, and the disallowance as a deduc- 
tion from gross income of the cost of re- 
insurance or risks written by the United 
States branch. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Albert C. Wall, for the petitioner. A. 
H. Fast, for the Commissioner. William 
H. Hotchkiss, as amicus ouriae. 

Review of Facts in Case. 

Findings of Fact: 

(1) The taxpayer is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of Great Britain, 
and engaged in the business of marine 
insurance in Great Britain, the United 
States, and other countries. Its busi- 
ness in the United States is transacted 
through branch offices located at Nos. 
5-7 South William Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 

(2) Some time prior to the year. 1918, 
the taxpayer, for the protection of its 
policyholders, deposited with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, as 
trustee, certain Anglo-French Loan 5 per 
cent bonds and British Government 5% 
per cent bonds. During the year 1918, 
the Guaranty Trust Company, as such 
trustee, collected and paid over to the 
taxpayer, interest on these bonds in the 
amount of $25,042.78. 

Commercial Insurance Plan. 

(8) The system used by the taxpayer 
in the conduct of its business is the one 
under which nearly all of the exports 
and imports of the United States are in- 
sured under marine insurance. It 
follows: 

The shipper of merchandise takes out 
an insurance policy, usually with one 
insurance company, covering all of his 
imports or exports wherever and how- 
ever made. These policies are known 
as “open contracts” and they require 
the insurance company to take charge 
of every shipment made by the insured 
thereunder. 

In many cases the policy holder does 
not know until after the vessel has 
sailed exactly how much cargo belong- 
ing to him is loaded on such vessel, be- 
cause having shipped his merchandise 
from the interior under through bills 
of lading, particulars as to the name of 
the vessel. etc., can only be furnished 
after the cargo is loaded, and often only 
after the vessel has sailed. 

This being so, the insurance company 
may find that a number of its policy 
holders have shipments on the same ves- 
sel, and it can not ascertain the extent 


is as 


of its liability until after the vessel is | 


at sea and in some cases until after the 
property has actually been destroyed. 


The same conditions apply to insurance | 


on imports from foreign countries. 
Reinsurance Contracts. 

It is, and has been, the custom of the 
taxpayer and other marine insurance 
companies, in order to avoid too great 
liability under their policies, to protect 
themselves by reinsurance contracts. 
The reinsurance is effected as follows: 

(a) Before going into a particlar line 
of business an insurance company en- 
ters into contracts with other insurance 
companies whereby either a certain pro- 
portion of the entire risk assumed by it, 
or the excess over a certain amount on 
any one vessel in any one locality 
automotically passes the reinsurer; 
The contracts are usually made prior to 
the acceptance of the which 
will ultimately be reinsured thereunder, 
and are known in the marine insurance 
business as “excess coverage.” 

(b) Where a policy with a very large 
limit is accepted it is usual, at the time 
such policy is accepted, to place reinsur- 
anrce covering a certain named per- 
centage of the total risk. In this way 
the original company guards against the 
probability of having a line in excess 


or 


to 


business 


of that provided for by contract protec- | 


tion arranged 
graph (a). 

(c) Special reinsurance is placed on a 
named vessel either before the vessel 
sails or in other cases shortly after she 
has sailed. This special reinsurance is 
to take care of the excessive lines of which 
the original underwriter has knowledge, 
and where the amount excessive 
that the precautions taken under 
clauses provided for in paragraph (a) 
and (b) have been insufficient. 

In the event that property covered by 
insurance is lost or destroyed, the com- 


as provided in para- 


is so 


pany that assumed the original risk is | 


directly liable to the insured. It in turn 
looks to the reinsurer for the amount for 
which the reinsurer is liable under the 
contract of reinsurance. 

Reinsurance Charges Disallowed. 


During the year 1918, the taxpayer re- | 


insured a portion of the risks written 
by its United States branch. A _ part 
of this reinsurance was placed by the 
United States branch with other marine 
insurance companies in the United States 


and the remainder was placed with for- | 
England, | 


eign insurance companies, in 
by the home office of the taxpayer. 

On the books of the 
United States branch was charged with 
the cost of the reinsurance and credited 
with the amounts recovered from the re- 
insurers as These reinsurance 
entries were transmitted to the United 
States branch and entered on its jour- 
nal and carried to the ledger accounts 


losses. 


profits | 


| New York. 


2468) 


Taxation 


| Shipment Is Declared 
Injured by Coal Dust 


| Condition of Sugar Discussed 
Prior to Departure of Car- 
rier From Pier. 


ARTHUR H. LAMBORN, ET AL., AS COPART- 
NERS, EtTc., LIBELLANTS-APPELLANTS, 
v. S. S. Texas MARU, 
Etc., Kokusat KtisEN KABUSHIKI 
KAISHA, CLAIMANT-APPELLEE, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, 2D CIRCUIT, No. 
302. 


that the steamship company should not 
be liable for damage unless notice in 
writing to the company’s agent was 
given at the place of delivery “on tak- 
ing delivery of the goods,” was con- 


Eastern District of New York, as not in- 
tended to conclude the consignee, who 
might find himself in possession before 
i he had an opportunity to examine the 
goods, but only in case he took posses- 
sion after that chance was given him, 
or, did not disclaim possession or make 
his claim as soon as he discovered, or 
had a chance to discover, the damage. 
Under such construction a notice of dam- 
age made a week after the discharge of 
the cargo on consignee’s pier was held 
too late. 


Shipment Is Consigned 
To Baltimore 


Appeal from a decree in admiralty dis- 
missing a libel in rem against a Japanese 
ship for damage to a cargo of sugar. 

The Japanese steamer Texas Maru, in 
September, 1920, at Samarang, 
lifted a parcel of sugar, consisting of 
63,396 bags, consigned to Baltimore and 
Of these, 48,371 were cov- 
ered by a bill of lading signed by the 
master on September 4, and consigned 
“to order, notify Messrs. Lamborn & 





the | 


home office the | 


Co., New York,” the libelants. This 
document contained 22 conditions and ex- 
ceptions, of which the fifteenth read as 
follows: 

“15. Any claim for loss, short deliv- 
ery, or damage, and all other claims 
whatsoever, must be preferred in writ- 
ing at the place of delivery to the com- 
pany’s agent, on taking delivery of the 
goods; otherwise the company shall not 
be liable.” 

The ship reached Baltimore on Novem- 
ber 28, where she began to discharge. 
These bags stowed in the lower ‘tween 
decks and hold of hatch No. 3 were 
found on examination to have been im- 
pregnated with coal dust, the damage 
for which the libel was filed. 

The supposed cause of this, which for 
the purposes of this discussion may be 
taken to have been established, was 
cracks in a removable wooden bulkhead 
which formed the after end of stowage 
hold No. 3, and which served to separate 
it from a cross-bunker just forward of 
the engine room. The planks of which 


after side, some of which were found 
displaced upon examination after the dis- 
charge. 
due diligence had not been used to make 
the ship seaworthy in this respect, and 
that the consequent drifting or seeping 
of coal dust between the edges of the 
planks so left bare had fouled the bags, 
penetrated their surface, and damaged 
the sugar within. In the following opin- 


in the same manner as entries relating to 

transactions in the United States. 
During the year 1918, the home office 

of the taxpayer paid $183,761.43 to for- 


eign insurance companies for reinsurance \ 


of risks written by the United States 
branch, and recovered $134,413.02 
losses on such contracts of reinsurance, 
the excess of the amounts paid for rein- 
surance, over the recoveries thereon, 
being $49,348.41. 

The taxpayer included in its gross in- 
come for the year 1918, the entire 


as 


surance sold by it in the United States 
in that year, and it deducted therefrom, 
as an ordinary and necessary business 
expense, the net cost of the reinsurance 
of the risks covered by such _ policies, 
placed by the home office. 

The commissioner upon audit of the 
the taxpayer’s income and profits tax 
| returns for the year 1918, added to its 
| net income the amount of $25,042.72 re- 
ceived by it in that year as interest 
| on the Anglo-French Loan and British 
Government bonds hereinbefore 
tioned, and disallowed the deduction from 
| gross income of the net cost of 
surance with foreign companies or risk 
written in the United States and deter- 
mined a deficiency in tax in the amount 
of $26,048.31. 

Collector Is Reversed. 

Marquette: 





Opinion. 


determination by the record in this ap- 
peal have been decided by the Board in 
the appeal of the Standard Marine In- 
surance Company, Ltd., 4 —— B. T. A. 


| cision, we hold that the interest received 
by the taxpayer herein during the year 
1918 on the Anglo-French loan bonds 
| and British Government bonds mentioned 
in the findings of fact, did not constitute 
income to it from sources within 


Revenue Act of 1918, and that the tax- 
payer in computing its net income from 
the sources within the United States 
for the year 1918, is entitled to deduct 
the amounts paid by the home office for 


United States branch. 


Order of redetermination will be en- 





HER ENGINES, | 


strued by the Circuit Court of Appeals, | 
in this appeal from the District Court, | 


the wooden bulkhead was made had been | 
ceiled at their edges with battens on the | 


amount of premiums on policies of in- | 


rein- | 


| pany 


| MeNevil, and Louis 
| of New York City, for appellants. 


| the clause, “on taking delivery,” 
, : | be taking possession, and would only in- 
The libelants’ theory was that |} 





the | 
United States within the meaning of the | 


1 W. 
men- | 


| to 





the reinsurance of risks written by the | 
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ion it is assumed, without deciding, that 
the libelants had established these facts. 

The ship discharged directly upon a 
pier of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
secured for the purpose by the 
libelants’ agent at Baltimore, Harris, at 
which he directed the ship to dock. On 
November 29, when breaking’ the 


| hatches into the lower ’tween deck and 


hold No. 3, the coal dust was discovered 


to have entered, and the bags as they | 


were loaded in the slings showed serious 
discoloration. One of the libelants’ 
weighers, Clark, on December 1 os 
observing their condition, called Harris 


or 


| on the telephone and told him that they 


would not make marketable delivery. 


| Harris told Clark to lay them aside, if 
| the railroad would not take them without 

A condition in a bill of lading, cover- | 
ing a consignment of sugar, providing | 


exception, and, after talking with his 
principals, tried unsuccessfully to 
surveyor. On Friday, December 3, 


ship’s agent at Baltimore, Carlin, called 


| Harris on the telephone and complained 
| of his efforts to survey the ship with- 


out leave. They talked of the stains, and 
finally went together to the pier. 
their arrival they boarded the ship and 
looked into hold No. 3, in 


discharged. Later they went together 
upon the pier and examined the stained 
bags. Harris swore that he told Carlin 
that “the bags were unmerchantable and 


that we could not ship them as sugars;” | 


Carlin, that he had said “that the coal 
dust did not amount to anything at all 


|} and that generally the cargo was in very 


fine condition.” 
The ship left the pier on December 3, 
1920, bound for New York, to complete 


| her discharge, leaving the stained bags 


on the pier, where they remained until 
January 6 or 7. The clean bags were 
eventually separated and shipped grad- 
ually, while the stained bags remained. 
During the last half of the month the 
parties were in negotiation as to a joint 


ate { survey of the sugar in the stained bags; 
“~ “2 | the owner consented in that event to its 


sale without prejudice, and sending a 
representative to Baltimore with 
eral experts. Eventually the negotia- 
tions fell through, but in January, after 
an initial refusal by Harris, the owner 
was allowed to take away a sample bag 


sev- 


| of sugar to examine, and did so. 


On December 10, a week after the 
ship had left the pier, the owner’s agent 
at New York and Carlin at Baltimore 
received a written notice conforming to 
the requirements of the fifteenth article 
of the bill of lading quoted above. On 
the same day the owner’s agent answered 
that they were waiting for information 
regarding the damage and would give 
the claim “fair consideration” after be- 
ing fully advised. The libel was filed 
and the ship arrested on the 13; the 
answer was filed on May 10, 1921, in 
which for the first time the owner raised 
the point that the libelants had not com- 
plied with article 15. The libelants as- 
sert that the negotiations and the delay 
were a “waiver” of the defense under 
the fifteenth clause. 

Peyton Randolph Harris, Alfred C. B. 
O. Van Doren, all 


George C. Sprague and Edna F. Ra- 
pallo, both of New York City, for ap- 
pellee. 

Hand, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). The natural meaning of 
would 


volve a conscious acceptance—some 
sumption of control or custody of the 
goods. But the clause lit- 
erally in that way might endanger its 
validity; that is, if it were applied with- 
out allowing the consignee some prelimi- 
nary opportunity to examine. So long 
as such documents are not controlled by 
statute, we must treat them as genuine 
contracts, and their terms as seriously 
intended; in the case at bar this is easier, 


as- 


to construe 


| because the bill of lading is commendably 


free from verbiage. At any rate, the 
clause, though subject to the cases contra 
proferentem, is to be honestly construed 
to effect its purpose, and, when possi- 
ble, so as to retain its prima facie valid- 
ity. Therefore we think that was not 
intended to conclude the consignee, who 
might find himself in possession before 
he had any chance to examine the goods, 
but only in case he either took possession 
after that chance was given him, or did 
not disclaim possession or make _ his 
claim, as soon as he discovered, or had 
opportunity to discover, the damage. 


**Fake Delivery” Clause 
Is Construed 
We have often enough held valid a 
clause which concluded the consignee, if 
the claim were not made before removal 
from the pier, The San Guglielmo, 249 
F. 588, 161 C. C. A. 514; The Gen. Geo. 
Goethals (C. C. A.) 298 F. 935; 
Anchor Line v. Jackson (C. C. A.) 9 F. 
(2d) 543; The Bencleuch (C. C. A.) 10 
F. (2d) 49; Grace & Co. v. Panama R. 
Co. (C. C. A.) 12 F. (2d) 338. While 
such limitations must be reasonable (The 
Queen of the Pacific, 180 U. S. 49, 21 
S. Ct. 278, 45 L. Ed. 419), there seems 
us no substantial difference between 


i+ 
it 


| making claim before removal and before. 
The identical questions presented for | 


accepting delivery. When the ship un- 
lades upon her own pier, a consignee will 
not ordinarily accept delivery until he 
is ready to remove, and, if he chooses 


| to leave the goods on the pier after ac- 
Upon the authority of that de- | 


ceptance, he does not need the interven- 


ing period for his reasonable protection. | 


When the discharge is upon his own pier, 
as here, it may be that the consignee at 
once gets possession; that we regard as 
an irrelevant question. If construed to 
bar him at that moment, the clause would 
hardly be valid; it would require all con- 
signees to put in a caveat before accept- 
ing any cargo whatever. But, construed 
so as to conclude the consignee only 
when he has had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity, we see no greater objection to 
it than to the more usual] form, which, 


| so far as we know, has been universally 
| upheld. 


tered on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50. | 


It may be argued that so to construe 


Good Will 


| plied. 


get a | 
the | 





which there | 
remained only about 200 bags then being | 
| have. 











Value 


Notice of Damage to CargoMade One Week 


| After Diseha 


In Return of Income | 


rge at Docks, Is Ruled Too Late 


+ 


Bill of Lading Clause 
Is Cited in Opinion 


Term “Taking Delivery” Is De- 
fined in Decision by Cir- 
cuit Court. 


the clause is to import into it a meaning 
which the words will not bear, that the 


| intent was clear absolutely to conclude 
| the consignee, once he had accepted pos- 


session, and that, as no chance for exami- 
nation was expressed, none may be im- 
But it would be altogether out 
of accord with usual canons to give to 
language an interpretation which the 
parties presumably would not have ac- 
cepted, and it is patent that an interpre- 


| tation which would make the clause in- 


valid the owner would have rejected, 


| and the consignee could not have insisted 

yy | Upon. 
On | ‘ . 
| most certainly one which gave the con- 


The “delivery” intended was al- 


signee that privilege which reasonable 
men would have agreed that he should 
Therefore_we think that the clause 
meant to conclude the consignee only 
after he had had his chance to make a 
claim, and that it is valid. 


Court Declares Notice 
Sent Too Late 


So understood, it is plain that the 
notice which arrived only on December 
10 was too late. We need not decide 
whether the discharge upon the pier 
hired by the libelants to receive the 
sugar, and made in the presence of 
weighers and samplers employed by 
them, put it into their possession, strictly 
speaking. It is enough that Harris, who 
on any view was dressed with full au- 
thority, saw the goods and accepted de- 
livery, if he was either advised of the 
damage, or put upon adequate inquiry 
to its existence. This we think the 
facts prove. The sugar lay for a week 
upon the pier, within the exclusive con- 


as 


| trol of the libelants, except as the United 


States should retain it for the payment 
of customs, an irrelevant factor as_ be- 
tween the parties. The ship had no lien, 
because the bill of lading acknowledged 
the prepayment of freight, an admission 
conclusive in the hands of the libelants, 
who were buyers c. i. f. Assuming, as 
we do, that Harris might still have re- 
jected delivery of the sugar as it lay, 
his acquiescence in the possession so 
created for a week after the ship had 
left was all that was needed to bring 
the clause into operation. 

It is argued that his talk with Carlin 
was such a rejection. If forced to a de- 
cision, we should on this issue sustain 
the finding of the District Judge, not 
only because he saw Harris, but because 
Carlin’s recollection, founded upon a 
memorandum made within a fortnight, 
was presumtively better than Harris’, 
who was examined more than four years 
after the event. Furthermore, Carlin’s 
testimony reads to us as especially im- 
partial—his principal apparently was un- 
willing to examine him—and the libel- 
ants’ strictures upon it are not substan- 
tial. But it is not necessary to adopt 
Carlin’s version of what was said at 
the time. On his own story it is patent 
that Harris had not.the slightest inten- 
tion of refusing delivery. All he claims 
to have said was that the bags were un- 
merchantable and could not be shipped 
as sugar. This might by a somewhat 
strained construction be argued to be the 
assertion of an oral claim for damage, 
though even that we think it will n\y 
bear; but by no possibility can it be 
twisted to mean that he declined deliv- 
ery, even for the time being and until 
he might communicate with his princi- 
pals. He let the ship leave for New 
York without suggestion that the sugar 
was not within his actual, as it plainly 
was in his apparent, control, and with 
her disappeared the owner’s last vestige 
of authority to enter the pier except at 
his will. Indeed, this increases the prob- 
ability that what Carlin said was true, 
and that Harris thought nothing of the 
stains, but helieved the ship had made 
right delivery. 


Appearance Put Consignee 
On Inquiry 

That was apparently the libelants’ be- 
lief for nearly a week afterwards, be- 
cause it was not until the 9th that they 
even put themselves in train for a pro- 
test. So far as we can find, during that 
time no communications passed between 
the parties of any sort. Perhaps they 
were misled into supposing that the dust 
had not penetrated; but it is plain that 
they had not decided to make any claim, 
and, it must be because the appearance 
of the bags did not advise them of the 
probability that the dust had penetrated 
the bags. If Harris is to be believed, 
that question is answered. But we need 
not believe him. Clark, the weigher, 
thought the stains suspicious, and in any 
event they led to an investigation at 
once. The dust is represented as a sub- 
stantial coating; the bags were presum- 
ably of the usual porous kind. That the 
appearance put the consignee on inquiry, 
and that that inquiry need not have taken 
a week, seems to us beyond argument. 
The supposed estoppel, or “waiver,” 
whatever else it may be called, we 
have recently passed on in Grace & Co, 
v. Panama R. Co., 12 F. (2d) 338. It is 
quite true that there is authority for the 
position that a carrier may become bound 
by rejecting a claim on one ground and 
ignoring the failure to present it in sea- 
son. Where the result of this or any 
other conduct of his hag been to mislead 
the shipper into letting the time pass 
within which he might give the notice, 
there is good ground for the doctrine; 
but it seems to us to be inapplicable when 
the supposed “waiver” takes place after 
the time has expired. A man does not 
create obligations by even the most for- 


or 








| conduct has 
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GAIN OR LOSS: Good Will Value, 1913: Effect of Prohibitios Act. 
HE evidence does not show that the good will of the taxpayer’s business had a 
fair market value on March 1; 1913, hence the taxpayer did not sustain any 
deductible loss from the fact that he could not continue his business after national 
prohibition became effective in 1919.—Appeal of Victor J. McQuade (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index Page 2468, Col. 5. 


GOOD WILL: Gain or Loss: Liquor Business. 


AXPAYER did not sustain taxable loss by reason of discontinuance of business 
because of National Prohibition Act.—Appeal of Victor J. McQuade (Board 


of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2468, Col. 5. 


INSURANCE: Foreign Company Doing Business in U. S.: Reinsurance: Deduction. 
FOREIGN insurance company doing business within the United States is en- 
titled to deduct, in computing its net income from sources within the United 
States, the cost of the reinsurance of risks written within the United States, whether 


such reinsurance is effected within or without the United Sates.—Appeal of Marine | 


Ins. Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2468, Col. 1, 


INTEREST: Foreign Bonds, Held by 


Foreign Company in U. S.: Not Income. 


HE interest on Anglo French Loan bonds and British Government bonds owned 
by a foreign company but held in the United States is not income from sources 
within the United States within the meaning of the Revenue Act of 1918.—Appeal 








of Marine Ins. Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2468, Col. 1. 


Tax Deduction for Loss of Good Will 
By Liquor Firm Held Invalid by Board 


Evidence Said to Show No Fair Market Value Destroyed by 
Prohibition Act. 


BOARD 
18, 


APPEAL OF 
or TAx APPEALS, 
1926. 

This is a proceeding for the redetermi- 


Victor J. MCQUADE, 
No. 6273, SEPT. 


nation of deficiencies in income tax for 
the years 1918 and 1919, in the aggre- 
gate The princi- 
pal point in issue is the disallowance of 
deductions from gross income of an 


amount of $5,670.73. 


amount for obsolescence of the good will | 


of a wholesale liquor business. 
The full text of the case follows: 


| determined is not in evidence by reason | 


Watson Washurn, Esq., for the peti- | 


tioner. P. S. Crewe, Esq., for the com- 
missioner. 

Findings of fact: 
resident of Millbrook, N. Y. 
July 1, 1919, he was engaged 


to 
the 


Prior 
in 


|; ness of the taxpayer are no longer in | 1918 gross 


The taxpayer is a} 


business of wholesale liquor dealer, recti- | 


fier, and retail liquor dealer. The busi- 
ness was established at 11 Stone street, 
New York City, in 1859, by the tax- 


payer’s father under the name of Peter | 


McQuade. 3 
and the business thereafter was carried 


Peter McQuade died in 1898 | 


on by his estate until 1901 under the | 


Same name. 


Son Took Business. 

In 1901, the taxpayer, son of 
McQuade, took over the entire business, 
good will, trademarks, etc., under the 
terms of his father’s will and carried 
it on under the same name of Peter 
McQuade. Owing to national 


1919. The principal brand sold was “Old 
Galaxy Whiskey,” which brand was 
started in 1880 and owned exclusively 
by Peter McQuade. The following 
brands were also exclusively owned by 
Peter McQuade or the taxpayer: 

“Westminster Club Dry Gin,” ‘Round 
Tower Irish Whisky,” both acquired 
about 1884; “Glen Gordon Scotch 
Whisky,” “Black Watch Scotch Whisky,” 
adopted about 1912, and “Dixie Rye 
Whisky,” adopted in 1912. 

In his income-tax return for 1918, the 
taxpayer deducted from gross income 
$121 spent for the purchase of tickets 
to entertainments. He had purchased 
these tickets from his customers who 
had in turn bought them from the pro- 
moters of certain entertainments. It was 
a recognized practice in the trade for 
the wholesale dealer to purchase these 
tickets from their customers or take 
them off their hands in order to keep 
in their good graces. The $121 thus 
spent for tickets was disallowed as a 
deduction from gross income by the com- 
missioner. 

In his return for 1919, the taxpayer 
failed to include in gross income $6.51, 
which was the amount of tax paid at the 
source upon coupons of bonds of cor- 
porations, which corporations had issued 
the bonds with a_ tax-free covenant 
clause. The commissioner amended the 
taxpayer’s income-tax return for 1919 
by adding to the gross and net income 
the $6.51 in question. 


Bought Warehouse Receipts. 

In connection with his business it had 
been the taxpayer’s practice for many 
years to invest considerable amounts of 
money in the purchase of warehouse re- 
cefpts of whisky in bond. The whisky 
was purchased when the taxpayer had 
funds and when he thought the price 
was low. He often sold these certificates 
to his regular customers at considerable 
profit. In 1919 he had approximately 
$25,000 invested in these warehouse re- 
ceipts and in 1913 the amount was ap- 
proximately $70,000. 

On October 25, 1918, the taxpayer 
sold warehouse receipts for 50 barrels 
of Rossville whisky, which had been pur- 
chased by him in 1911 at a price of 26 
cents gallon. In 1918 and 1919, the tax- 
payer sold warehouse certificates for 594 
barrels of whisky which had been pur- 
mal admission of their validity. 
the doctrine has generally been applied 
when the supposed obligor has rejected 


| the claim on a specific ground other than 
| the failure to give the notice. 


But on 
this we do not rely. The doctrine in this 
circuit is that, except as the obligor’s 
in substance affected the 
obligee’s compliance with the condition, 
no recognition of the obligation, express 
or implied, is of any consequence. 

Decree affirmed. 

Rogers, Circuit Judge, through illness, 


prohibi- | 
tion he discontinued the business July 1, | : 
2 a | in 1912. The same authority quoted the 


; and 1912. 


Peter | 





Besides, | 


| his estate until January 


was unable to take part in the decision 
of this case. 
to March 1, 1913. 
Approximately 5 per cent of this amount 
was sold in 1918, and 95 per cent in 1919. 
The taxpayer returned the profit from 
the sales of these warehouse receipts by 
deducting from the sale price the pur- 
chase price and the expense of carrying 
and selling the whisky. 
putation by which the profit from the 
sale of this whisky in 1918 and 1919 was 


chased by him prior 


of the fact that the records of the busi- 


existence. 

The current market prices for whiskies 
were shown during the years 1910 to 
1919, inclusive, by “Biles’ Price Current,” 
a publication that was issued at frequent 
intervals during this entire period. Wide 
use was made of the quotations for dif- 
ferent liquors during this period by per- 
sons engaged in the buying and selling 
of liquors. The taxpayer purchased 
liquors according to these quotations. 
The whisky which the taxpayer sold in 
1918 and 1919 was purchased in 


Biles’ Price Current quoted the price 
of Rossville Whisky, the kind which the 
taxpayer purchased in 1911 


gallon at the time the whisky was pur- 
chased in 1911, and at 31 cents a gallon 
at the time the whisky was purchased 
the 


market price on January 1, 1913, 


| nearest quotation date to March 1, 1913, 


of the whisky manufactured and pur- 
chased in 1911, and of that manufactured 
and purchased in 1912, at 34 cents and 
36 cents a gallon, respectively. 

The fair market price of the Ross- 
ville whiskey sold by the taxpayer in 
1918 and 1919, and acquired prior to 
March 1, 1913, was 34 cents a gallon at 
that date. By reason of computing pro- 
fits upon the sale of the warehouse re- 
ceipts for this whiskey in 1918 and 1919, 
in the manner above described, the tax- 
payer included in his gross and net in- 
come $266.85 for 1918 and $1,574.07 for 
1919, whichs amounts represented only 
the return to him of an appreciation in 
value of the certificates between the date 
of purchase and March 1, 1913. 

The taxpayer’s father died in 1898. 
His whiskey business was conducted by 
1, 1902, The 
taxpayer then took over the business 
since his father had left to him the good 
will, trade marks, and copyrights of the 
business which the taxpayer was to re- 
ceive when he was 25 years of age. 

The taxpayer gave to his mother and 
two sisters, who had an interest in the 
business, approximately $9,000 more 
than the market value of their shares 
in the tangible assets of the business. 


Assets Were $100,000. 

The value of the assets of the busi- 
ness at the time the taxpayer acquired 
them in 1902 was approximately $40,000. 
In 1918 the value of the assets was in 
excess of $100,000. 

In years prior to 1918, a considerable 


amount of the income of the taxpayer | 


was attributable to dealings in whisky 
warehouse receipts. Excluding from in- 
come the profits on the sale of the ware- 
house receipts and excluding from the 
capital of the business the amount of 
money invested in the warehouse 
ceipts, the taxpayer’s capital and net 
profit from his wholesale business for 
the years’ 1909 to 1917 were substantially 
as follows: 
Year Net Profit 
$7,188.02 
7,263.04 
3,913.27 
3,767.53 
221.47 
4,711.63 
867.58 


Capital 
$48,714.32 
39,688.66 
40,481.94 
21,674.89 
20,142.92 

5,053.81 

7,352.72 
19,764.93 8,117.78 
28,557.40 28,680.18 

In his income-tax return for 1918 and 
1919, the taxpayer deducted from gross 
income $16,359.27 and $8,923.23, 
spectively, for obsolescence of the value 
of the good will of his liquor business. 
The commissioner disallowed these de- 
ductions. 

Opinion: Smith: 1. The taxpayer al- 
leges error on the part of the commis- 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 





The exact com- | 


| tickets. 


1911 


and 1912 | 
and sold in 1918 and 1919, at 26 cents a 





re- | 


re- | 





Ts Ordered Reduced 


Classification as Artificial Flowe 
ers at 60 Per Cent Tariff, 


Declared Erroneous. 


Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., of Chicago, 
win before the United States Customs 
Court at New York in a ruling reducing 
the tariff rate on certain metal roses for 
use as ornaments on lamps, ferneries, 
etc. According to the record in the case 
at issue, the appraiser returned the mer- 
chandise as artificial flowers, and the 
collector at Chicago levied duty thereon 
at 60 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1419, 1922 Tariff Act. 

The protestant, in challenging this 
classification, contended for duty as 
manufactures of metal, under paragraph 
399, at but 40 per cent ad valorem. This 
contention is upheld by Judge McClel- 
land, who concludes his opinion as fol- 
lows: 


an 


The sample in evidence consists of 
metal in the form of a rose. It appears 
from the testimony of the witness called 
on behalf of protestants that these 
articles are used as ornaments on lamps, 
aquariums and ferneries, being fastened 
thereto by brazing and subsequently 
colored. With the exception of such fin- 
ishing their physical condition remains 
unchanged and as imported they — 
the form of the natural product. , 
“It is contended by protestants that 
these articles are not artificial flowers 
until they have been painted or finished. 
In answer to the question, ‘as it comes 
in here it represents a rose, an artificial 
rose—-an artificial flower—is that cor- 
rect?’ the witness answered, ‘Yes, sir.’ 
“The merchandise is patterned as to 
form after a rose but there is nothing 
about it that would lead any one, under 
any circumstances, to mistake it for a 
natural flower. Manifestly the col- 
lector’s classification was erroneous and 
that the protest claim is well founded re- 
gardless of the statement of the witness 
for protestant that the sample in evi- 
dence an artificial flower. The col- 
lector will reliquidate the entry accord- 


is 


ingly.” 


(Protest 123387-G-72209.) 
sioner for disallowing the deduction from 
income of $121 spent for 
tickets of admission to entertainments 
which were sent to him by his customers 
to relieve him from a part of the burden 
which they were under in buying such 
The evidence shows that it was 
a common practice for wholesale liquor 
dealers to take from customers 4 
certain number of tickets of admissiow 
which the customers felt compelled to 
take in order to retain the good will of 


| the people of the community in which 


they lived. 

In the light of the evidence, we are 
of the opinion that the amount spent in 
the purchase of such tickets constituted 
an ordinary and necessary expense of 
the taxpayer in conduct of his liqua 
business and as such was deductib@ 
from gross income. 

Finds Second Error. 

2. The commissioner amended the tax- 
payer’s income-tax return for 1919 by 
adding $6.51 to both the gross income 
and the net income, representing the 
amount of income tax paid at the source 
by corporations which had issued bonds 
with a tax-free convenant clause, the 
$6.51 representing the 2 per cent normal 
tax paid by the obligers upon coupons 
of bonds received and cashed by the tax- 
peyer during the year 1919. The action 
of the commissioner in adding the $6.51 
to the taxpayer’s gross and net income 
was in error. Appeal of Mary Clark 
Kling, 1 B. T. A. 1048; Duffey v. Pitney, 
2 Fed. (2d) 23. 

3. In making his returns of income 
for 1918 and 1919, the taxpayer com- 
puted profits upon the sale of warehouse 
receipts by deducting from the amount 
realized on the sale the cost thereof plus 
the carrying charges and sales commis- 
sion. This was the method of computa- 
tion used even in cases where the ware- 
house receipts had been purchased prior 
to March 1, 1913. 

Evidence has been introduced to show 
that certain whiskies purchased by thee 
taxpayers in 1911 at 26 cents a gallon 
and in 1912 at 31 cents a gallon had 
a market value at March 1, 1913, of 34 
cents a gallon. This increase in value 
realized upon the sale of the certificates 
in 1918 and 1919 did not constitute tax 
able income. Upon the method used L$ 
the taxpayer in computing his profit 
from the sales of warehouse certificates 
he included in his net income for 1918, 
$266.85 in excess of the taxable profits 
and in his return for 1919, $1,574.07 in 
excess of the taxable profit. in the re- 
determination of deficiences in tax ere 
rors should be corrected. 

4. The last point relates to the right 
of the taxpayer to deduct from the 
gross income of 1918 and 1919 certain 
amounts for alleged obsolescence of 
good will of the taxpayer’s liquor busi- 
ness, such being predicated upon the 
fact that the taxpayer was forced by 
prohibition legislation to discontinue his 
liquor business on June 30, 1919. 

At the hearing, the taxpayer contended 
that his wholesale liquor business had 
some good will value at March 1, 1913, 
and he placed such value at $10,000 or 
$12,000. We think, however, that the 
evidence, which consists only of a state- 
ment of the earnings of the business for 
years prior to 1913, before any amount 
was deducted therefrom for compensa- 
tion of the taxpayer or for return on 
his investment, does not prove that the 
business had a good will with cash value 
at March 1, 1913. The action of the 
commissioner in disallowing the deduc- 
tions of $16,359.27 and $8,923.23 from the 
gross income of 1918 and 1919 for ob- 
solescence of the value of good will must 
therefore be sustained. 

Order of redetermination will h 
tered on 16 days’ notice under R 
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Federal Policy 


Declares Chief Value of Tracts Remaining 
Government's Possession Lies in 
Their Mineral Contents. 
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take a national viewpoint rather than 
be influenced by my previous environ- 


ment and my long association with those | ‘ b ¢ 
| States of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
| Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Ore- 


having closet contact in the develop- 
ment of these remaining natural | re- 
sources, which have been regarded from 
the creation of the Nation as the 
property of all the people. ; 

“It is not my purpose to forecast the 
action of the Congress, as independent 


branch of the Government, or at this fo 


time to advocate a reversal of the Gov- 
ernment’s present policy in Its entirety, 


but to open the subject up for discus- 


sion, 


“At the time of the organization of | 


the United States of America, the 13 
original States held title to all of the 
territory east of the Mississippl. 
1780, the Congress of the Confederacy 
passed a resolution, which provided that 
the National Government might accept 
whatever lands the States might cede to 
it and dispose of them for the common 
benefit. This was the foundation of our 
public-land system.” 


Land Gifts Declared 


Free of Reser vations 


Federal Government by _ seven 
States—New York, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. An 


the 


the property of the United States. Vir- 
ginia alone ceded to the nation the 
region now embraced in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and a part of Minnesota. These 
gifts were untrammeled by any condi- 
tion and free from reservation in favor 
of their public schools or any other 
matter of local concern. 

Govern- 


“Subsequently the Federal 


ment enlarged its public domain through | 


purchase, discovery, and treaty. The vast 
area included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, consisting of 
was bought outright from France and 
paid for by the nation. East and West 
Florida comprising, 37,931,000 acres was 
purchased from Spain. Other land to- 
taling 334,433,000 acres, which includes 
a number of present western States, 
was acquired from Mexico as a result of 
a war in which the American people as 
a whole participated, making sacrifices 
of blood and treasure. The Oregon 


country became a part of the public do- | 


main as a result of discovery by officers 
of the United States. Out of these vast 
areas have been carved parctically all 
the States in the Union with the ex- 
ception of the 13 
wealths. 

“The marvelous history of the ex- 
pansion of the United States and the 
development of its natural resources tell 


the story of the disposition by the Fed- | 
its public lands. | 


Through a century and a half a pioneer- | heen. 


eral Government of 
ing people have razed the forests, con- 
verted a wilderness, and pushed a re- 
ceding frontier to the Pacific Ocean. 


Says Time Has Come 


For Accounting of Lands 

“The time has come, I believe, to take 
an accounting of what remains of the 
Nation’s public domain. Vacant and un- 
appropriated public lands, exclusive of 
territorial possessions, national forests, 
national parks, and other reserved areas, 
comprise but 200,000,000 acres. This 
known total includes now 14,432,940 
acres discovered over a year ago by the 
present Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, which resulted from errors 
in the Government’s land statistics. The 
old system of contract surveying for the 
Government, abandoned in 1910, was re- 
sponsible for endless inaccuracies and re- 
curring annoyances. 


“Of the remaining public domain, 143,- | 
000,000 acres have been surveyed, while | 


57,000.000 acres remain  unsurveyed. 
These lands are no longer valuable for 
agricultural purposes. What remains is 
chiefly grazing country. 

“There has been no revision of our na- 
tional land laws to meet these changed 
conditions. The Federal Government is 
still throwing open to homestead entry 
large areas of land, the character of 
which make the homesteading of them 
impracticable. Yet our citizens are be- 
ing invited to waste their time and sav- 
ings in a fruitless enterprise. From the 
Arkansas River Valley 
have received complaints regarding set- 
tlers who had filed entry on a number 
of tracts of public land. Unable to ob- 
tain a livelihood from the lands they had 
homesteaded, they were making appeals 
for charity from a nearby town. 

“We have no laws to conserve the 


native grasses on public lands and pro- | 
public | 


tect their grazing value. The 
domain is an unrestricted range for those 
who desire to use it. The preempting of 
water holes and the fencing of streams 


excludes range men who do not control | 


these 
This 


for range stock. 
many instances 


first essentials 
situation has in 


resulted in the conversion of this theo- | 
retical grazing common into a private | 


preserve. With no tenure save force, 


if sufficiently takes all and 


moves on to 


powerful, 
other areas. 


Chief Value of Lands 


Said to Be in Minerals 

“The principal value of the remain- 
ing public domain, however, is the un- 
told wealth of its mineral contents. 
While much of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zine lands, once owned by the 


Coverument, has passed into the hands | 


In | 


area | 


amouting in the aggregate to 260,00,000 | 
acres of land was donated and became 


756,961,000 acres, | 


steak pblabubiitin: | ernment 
original c¢ a 75 
ene | land sales last year and $753,235 from 


| the sale of timber on the public domain. 








in Colorado I | 


| estate. 
| which 


/ 
of pr#ate individuals, there are 
doubtedly large deposits of these 
remaining in the public domain. 


un- 
ores 


The 


gon and California still contain areas 


in which are metalliferous ores, the quan- 
| tity of which is unknown. 


There are 
at the present time hundreds of 
thousands of mining claims located on 
public lands throughout the West which 
being held by annual assessment 
work. 

“The Federal Government assumes lit- 
tle responsible relations in mining these 
ores but is now cooperating in their dis- 
covery. These minerals can be 
by individuals, oil and coal can not to 
advantage. The prospector has become 
a geologist or associate one but wild- 
catting is being prosecuted continuously, 
leading to the conclusion that much 
petroleum still remains in the public es- 
tate uncaptured, the exact amount of 
which is not ascertainable. ~ There are 
also large quantities of natural gas. 

“It is estimated that the public lands 
contain 200,000,000,000 tons of valuable 
coal deposits, 8,000,000,000 tons of phos- 


also 


| phate, and oil shale from which 60,000,- 


“Cessions of large areas were made to | 000,000 barrels of oil may be ultimately 


produced; while water, the irreplaceable 
mineral, gathered annually by the land, 
has a potential value beyond estimate. 
Change in Policy 

Of Disposing of Minerals 


“Congress in 1920 adopted a new pol- | 
Icy covering the mineral contents in the | 


Nation’s public lands. This was the so- 
called mineral leasting act, often referred 


| to as the outstanding public land legis- 


lation of the century. It did not apply, 


however, to mining of gold, silver, cop- | 


per, lead, zinc, and other metalliferous 
ores found on public lands, no change 
having been made in the existing laws 
applicable to their development. 

“The law assumed that the people hold 
a continuing interest in our natural re- 
sources. Under its terms these mineral 
rights are leased, instead of sold out- 
right, and the Government receives a 


“Royalties to the Government as a re- 


are large in the aggregate. Oil and gas 


land, the title to the minerals of which ! 


are vested in the United States, returned 
$8,384,718 in royalties last year. 

“The Government’s royalties from coal 
totaled $236,710. 

“From potash leasing it 
$5,037. As compared with receipts from 
minerals on the public domain, the Gov- 
received $733,648 from public 


“The general impression prevails that 
these royalties from mineral leasing and 


receipts from public lands go into the | 
Federal Treasury to reimburse the Gov- | 


ernment for the cost of administering 
This is erroneous. 


Part of Royalties 


| Given to States 
“Under present laws 37's per cent of | 
| the royalties and 5 per cent of the net | 


proceeds from sales of public lands are 

turned back to the State Governments 

in which the public lands are located. 
“Fifty-two and a half per cent of the 


royalties and approximately 60 per cent | ae : 
| stead of the Government administering 


of the receipts from the disposal of 


public lands are diverted to the Reclama- | 


tion Fund to be used in the West, while 
only 10 per cent of the royalties and ap- 
United 


ceipts revert the 


Treasury. 


to 


“Last year the United States Govern- | 


ment received only $842,845 of the total 
collected from oil and gas_ royalties, 
while $3,142,447 was returned to the 
States and $4,399,426 was turned over 
to the Reclamation Fund. 

“From coal royalties $23,671 was paid 


received $124,273. 
“Of the $5,037 from potash, the Na- 
tional Government received none, the 


entire amount being paid into the Recla- | 


mation Fund. 
“Sales under the 
Act brought $76,507 


Timber and Stone 
to the Federal 


Treasury, while $3,187 was returned to | 


the States. 
“Of the receipts from the disposal of 


public lands, $578,783 went into the gen- | 
eral treasury last year, $565,000 being | 


paid into the Reclamation Fund, 
$25,000 returned to the States. 

“A new proposal is now being ad- 
vanced with regard to the Nation’s public 

When legislation was passed 
enabled western territories to 
enter statehood, the Government retained 
ownership of the public lands. -The land 


and 


effect over half a century and have been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States when attacked. Outspoken 
demands have been made that publicly- 


owned lands should be ‘returned’ to the | 


States wherein located. 


Quotes From Ordinance 


| Passed in 1787 


the first to arrive with his herd or flock, | 


“Our public lands never were owned 


them. In 1787 the Confederate 
Congress passed an ordinance establish- 
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Mines and Minerals - 


United States in Congress assembled, 


nor with any regulations Congress may 


find necessary for securing the title of 
such soil to the bona-fide purchasers.’ 

“As already shown, Virginia, when it 
entered the Confederacy, released its 
and donated to the Nation the 
entire central section of the 
States north of the Ohio River. To give 
to States the public land within their 
boundaries would be a complete reversal 
of the policy of this Government from its 
beginning, a precedent not set by any 
other nation, and a step which should 
not be inadvisedly taken. 


“Five years in the midst of Govern- | 


ment operations have convinced me that 


mined } 


the Federal 
ing more, and 
activities of 
should. 
mend 


administer- 
less, 


than 


Government is 
the States 
Government they 


from an administrator’s 
the public lands. That would, of course, 
relieve the Government of the labor and 
expense of ‘administering them 
would reliéve the taxpayers of an annual 
deficit in its net operating expenses. 


“The Department of the Interior ex- | 
‘pended last year the sum of $2,949,337 | 


for the administration of the public 
domain, $2,370,170 of which was spent 
by the General Land Office and $579,- 
167 by the Geological Survey. 

“It collected $9,844,831, exclusive of 
Indian land sales, and other public land 
areas administered under special acts of 
Congress. 
was paid back to the State Govern- 
ments and $4,979,547 was diverted to 
the Reclamation Fund to be used in the 
reclaiming of arid and semiarid lands 
of the West. 

“This leaves an 


unencumbered bal- 


; ance amounting to $1,643,680 actually 


placed in the United States Treasury 


| last year to offset the Federal Govern- 


collected | 


| proximately 35 per cent of the land re- | 
States | 


' administered by States? 


| in the future, there is no answer. 
| States east of the Mississippi River re- 


| the 


| lands 
into the Federal Treasury, while $88,766 | 
| went back to the States, and the Recla- } 


' mation Fund | State 


| known as school lands. 


laws as now administered have been in | —— 
: | ment. 





ment’s expenditures of $2,949,337. 


Loss in Administering 


Lands Given as $1,305,657 
“The net deficit or loss to the Fed- 
eral Government in administering the 
public lands was, therefore, $1,305,657. 
If the State Governments should take 
over the public lands within their 
borders, and distribute the receipts as 
prescribed by present Federal laws, they 


| would be compelled to pay this deficit 


now met by the United States Treasury. 
As far as the National Government is 
immediately concerned financially it 
would be an advantage to turn the re- 
maining public domain over to _ the 
States. 

“But what would probably become of 
the public lands and their resources if 
This question 
can best be answered by asking what 


| has become of public lands already re- 


t | leased to them. 
nominal royalty on all minerals produced. | 


Many of you men can 


answer that question from your own 


: | personal knowledge. 
sult of this new mineral leasing policy | 


“The actual title to the mineral con- 
tents of these lands would pass from 
the Federal Government to the States 
to be disposed of as these States see 
fit. It is claimed by some of the States 


that at the present time whenever for- | 


mer public lands are sold that the States 
are reserving minerals. In Colorado, all 
such land contracts reserve these min- 


| erals to the State, but when it is asked | 


how the State purposes to handle them 
The 


gard the public lands of the West and 
the natural resources in them as the 
property of the United States, in reserve. 

“The principal question now is whether 
the United States as a central adminis- 
trator, or segregated States operating 
independently under different State laws, 
would be the better agency to administer 
remaining public lands and _ their 
mineral deposits. Which would be the 
least vulnerable to local influence lend- 
ing themselves to their disposition by 
transfer at less perhaps than their po- 
tential worth? Would any State having 


ies | 
| public lands prefer to administer them | 


and pay the Government royalties in- 


and paying the royalties to the States? 
How many of our newer 


the public lands within their boundaries? 
Their net financial income is greater now 
than if they themselves administered 
them.” 


Says Mineral Industry 


| Is Vitally Interested 


“The mineral industry is vitally inter- 
ested in whether the remaining public 
with their mineral contents are 
administered by the National Govern- 
ment or by the States. Within each 
there would be a different law 
with which applicants for mineral leases 
would have to comply. This would re- 
sult in a multiplicity of laws with which 
mining industry would have to contend, 
instead of one law applying eyerywhere. 


| Some prospectors have already expressed 


alarm over the development of such a 
situation. I present this phase of the 
situation for the consideration of miners 


in the western country whose interests 


are directly affected. 

“Last winter some 14 different. bills 
were introduced into Congress, seeking to 
have released to the Western States, 
ownership of the minerals in the lands 
set apart for educational purposes, 
This was a de- 
mand for radical change in the present 
land policy, which retains title to all 
in the United States Govern- 
The diversity of phrasing of these 
bills, with argumént adduced in support 


of them, would indicate that the framers | 


were not clear on, the history of public 
lands or of mineral leasing. 


‘Grants of public lands to States for | 


school purposes by the Federal Govern- 


ment have been liberal, if not prodigal. | 


| A total of 49,267,283 acres has been given 


| to States composing the Western group, | 
| which includes Arizona, California, Colo- | 
| by States and, therefore, were not taken | 
| from 


ing this fundamental policy for the Gov- | 


| ernment of the territory of the United 


States northwest of the Ohio River. I 
am quoting the exact language of the 
ordinance dealing with this question: 
“*The legislatures of those districts, 
or new States, shall never interfere with 
the primary disposal of the soil by the 


| or two exceptions, provided 
| should receive from one to four sections | 


Idaho, 
Utah, 


Montana, New 
Washington, 


rado, 
Oregon, 
ming. 
to the union the enabling acts with one 
that they 


Mexico, 


| of each township of public lands when 


surveyed. It was specifically  stipu- 
lated, however, that all sections known 
to contain minerals at the time of their 


| proposed transfer should be xetained by 


United | 





of the | 
It would be agreeable to recom- | 


point of | 
view that States might own and control | 


and | 


Of this amount, $3,221,604 | 


| questioned. 
| other 


| value. 


| the subject of litigation 


States could | 
actually afford to own and administer | 


| gilsonite, asphaltum 
| complishing this 
| has had to read and 
of pages of testimony, reports of mineral | : E ; 
| the public lands, is proving out. 








and Wyo- | 
When these States were admitted | 
| should pass unencumbered to the States, | 


Irrigation 


Conservation 


the Federal Government and the States 
should be permitted to select other lands 
in their stead. 

“Since 1850 this national policy deal- 
ing with school land grants to States has 
been in force. During the last session 
of Congress, legislation was presented to 
reverse this policy and to transfer 
mineral rights in their entirety to the 
States. The Jones Bill, which was used 
to stir up the teaching fraternity last 
winter, particularly of Colorado, pro- 


| vided for the outright gift of all minerals 


to be found in school sections to the 


States for their school funds, 


Holds Transfer to States 


Would Be An Economy 

“Here again as fas economy of 
administration is concerned, the outright 
transfer of the minerals in school lands 
to the States would be advantageous to 
the Interior Department. Recently there 
were 1,760 of these school sections in 
Western States in dispute. Settlement 
of the question of whether school sec- 
tions contain known minerals at the 
time of their transfer to States involves 
heavy costs. Examiners of the Generai 
Land Office must inspect each of them. 


as 


| Geologists of the Geological Survey must 


examine them. Reports must be 
pared and written testimony taken. 

“When the States contest the findings 
of the department, hearings on each in- 
dividual school section must be held in 
the local land offices. Should the deci- 
sions of these be against the 
States, there are appeals in many in- 
stances to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and to the Secretary of 
the Interior. This means further ex- 
pense, the amount of which it is difficult 
to estimate. The States 
go into the courts 


pre- 


offices 


in some cases 
to prevent the reten- 
tion in Federal ownership of school 
lands, the mineral content of which 
Costs of trials, appeals and 
features of litigation, run into 
large sums.” 

“If the Interior 


is 


Department could be 


| relieved of the expense of investigation, 


administration and litigation of mineral 


| contents of school sections I do not doubt 


that the recent organization of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, which resulted in the 
reduction of annual operating costs of 
approximately $600,000 annually, could 
be continued further and the services of 
a large number of additional employes 
dispensed with. This would mean a 
large saving to taxpayers in administra- 
tive costs. 

“Since 1920, when the Mineral Leas- 
ing Law went inio effect, up to the pres- 
ent time the actual receipts from school 
sections containing minerals so far re- 
covered by the Government, only total 
around $30,000. Of this amount 3742 
per cent, or $11,250, has been paid back 
to-the States, and 52'2 per cent, or $15,- 
750, to the Reclamation Fund, leaving but 
$3,000 for the Federal Treasury to off- 
set the heavy expenses undergone in re- 
investing the title of these minerals in 
the United States. Even had these 
school sections with the minerals been 
transferred to the several States and 
leased by them. additional income to the 
States would have amounted to only 
$3,000 in six ycars. 


States Said to Want 


Mineral Deposits 
“But the chief concern of the States 
evidently is in obtaining possession of 
the minerals for their future potential 
As the remaining public lands 
are surveyed and new = school sections 
pass to States, there is a possibility that 
some of them may contain rich oil, gas, 
coal or other mineral content. In a sec- 
tion and one-half located in Utah, now 
between the 
Federal Government and the State, val- 
uable deposits of coal have been found. 
A lease has already been made by the 


| Interior Department, which the Geologi- 


cal Survey estimates, will bring royal- 
ties of $30,000 annually for a period of 
from 17 to 20 years. Recently I ap- 
pointed a committee of Interior Depart- 
ment officials to expedite the settlement 
of the question of mineral contents in 
1,760 school sections then in contention 


between the Government and the States. | 


“The committee has already made find- 


ings and recommendations in nearly 400 | a ) 
f | The size of tracts thus disposed of is 
| limited 
, to the 


cases. These cases have involved lands 
alleged to be valuable for coal, oil shale, 
and gold. In ac- 
result the 
consider hundreds 


inspectors, maps, plats of survey, records 
of the General Land Office relating to 
status, and official bulletins of the 
Geological Survey. In a group of con- 
solidated cases now under consideration 
by the committee, involving about 160 
sections, there are nearly 4,000 pages of 
testimony, as well as numerous other 
exhibits, all of which must be read and 
considered and recommendation prepared 
as to each section involved. A very ma- 
terial advantage from the appointment of 
this committee should be a general har- 
mony of reasoning and conclusions. 
“Another feature of the situation is 
that title to these school sections after 
they have been transferred to the States 
is uncertain. Because existing law makes 
no provision for the issuance of a patent 
or evidence of title by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States, I have recom- 
mended to Congress that patent should 
issue to the States for all lands in place 
not known to be mineral at the date of 
approval of survey or when otherwise 
the right of the State would attach. In 


case school sections are mineral in char- | 


acter, the States are already allowed to 
select other lands in place of them. I 
believe also that the law, in order to ex- 
pedite adjustment of the grants, should 
require that action by the Government 
be taken to determine the character of 
the land within a limited period, six 


years from the date of the new law, or | 
| loped, natural, National wealth; all en- 


in future, six years from the date of the 
approval of the survey. Failure of the 
Government to protect its rights, title 


“Whether there should be a funda- 
mental change of policy involving this 
great public trust is a question of mna- 


tional importance and not alone of local 


The outright gift of the min- 
the 


interest. | 
erals in the school lands granted to 
States mesas @ permancnt rcicase 


{ 
| 
' 


| cept in isolated areas. 


committee | 


by | 


were W 


| in the department to select 
| of known 


| cure 
| tion. 
| been acquired and none 


| lie land and secure its 


| partment 
| scattered tracts of land on the public 
| domain not sufficient in size for a home. 


‘Its terms provide that these scattered | 





the United States of natural 
that belong to all the 


re;ources 
people of the 


country. No right or claim of the States 


seems to justify the gift of these min 
erals, and only Congress is vested with 
the power to give them away. 

“In accepitng your invitation to at- 
tend this convention I pointed out that 
revision of the public land laws was 
necessary. The days of pioneering have 
Passed. Yet 
Still administering 
enacted to meet 
We are now conducting an exhaustive 
inquiry with a view to recommending 
changes in land laws, to Congress when 
it meets next December. 

“Among Changes that we believe 
Should be made js the repeal of the 
Stock-raising homestead act. Areas on 
the public domain adaptable to stock- 
raising in Quantities of 640 acres have 
been appropriated. Any lands now open 
to entry under this law invite failure 
and disappointment to citizens who at- 
tempt to homestead them. Whatever 
purpose this law may have served in 
the past, its usefulness is now at an end. 


statutes 
pioneering 


that were 
conditions. 


“The Interior Department is compelled | 
j Under 


present statutes to throw open 
to homestead entry all areas of public 
lands when surveyed. As already ex- 
plained, the remaining lands are 
suitable for agricultural development ex- 
ep To invite our 
citizens to settle upon them is unwar- 
ranted. 
Service 


men of the World War not to 


attempt to homestead public lands thrown | 


open by the Government. After paying 
the expense of travel, location and im- 
provement of homestead tracts, it was 
found that the savings of men 
asted 


on 


these 


a farm 


public land 
The Government 


unfit for farm- 
should no longer 
be obliged to open all areas of public 
lands, but discretion should be lodged 
only those 
value for home- 
amendment to the 
would — accomplish 


1 
ing. 


agricultural 
stead entry. An 
homesteading laws 
this object. 

“A law authorizing the establishment 
of grazing districts should 
Protection of the native 


be enacted. 
grasses, which 


| are being destroyed by overgrazing and } 
| by a system 
| stricted 
| free range, 


which permits the 
use 
demands that legislation of 
this character be promptly acted upon. 
Range control is necessary, if this na- 
tural resource is to be saved. The stock- 


| raising industry will be benefited by this 
| proposed law through security of tenure 
| and the nation’s interests safeguarded.” 


Proposes Repeal 
Of Desert Land Act 


“The Desert Land Act should be re- 


pealed. This law permits the acquisition | 


of small areas of the public domain, 
providing settlers upon them can se- 
sufficient water for their irriga- 
All such areas now seem to have 
is now avail- 
able, due to the fact that waters 
small streams located on the public do- 
main have’ been appropriated. Arid 
lands now Owned by the Government are 
so situated that their reclamation by ir- 
rigation requires the construction of im- 


| mense dams and large canal systems in- 


volving enormous expenditures. The 
day has passed when an individual of 
limited means can select a tract of pub- 
reclamation in- 
dividually, at a reasonable cost. 

“The Timber and Stone Act is 50 years 
old. It provides for the 
of public timber land. Although strict 
regulations are now being enforced to 
prevent exploitation, this method of dis- 
posing of timber land precludes the 
preservation of the small amount of tim- 


| ber still remaining on the public domain. | 
Withhold this | 
; act of March 3, 1807 (2 Stat., 445), ex- 
' is no objection to the sale of stone de- | 


The Government should 
timber from sale in the future, There 
posits as provided in this act. 

“Under present law, the Interior De- 
1S authorized to dispose of 


areas may be added to holdings of a set- 
tler or other proprietor next to them 
and thereby converted to beneficial use. 
to 160 acres. An 
law increasing this 
acres should be enacted. 
“The present police of developing and 
disposing of the mineral 


amendment 
limit to 320 


resources in 
Discre- 
tion, however, should be lodged in the 


department to withhold from lease where 
| and 


when the market conditions are 
such that it would not be advisable to 
throw new or increased production into 
the channels of trade. 
would then be able to develop these 
resources Only as needed for use. 
“Unlike the mmeral leasing law cover- 
ing nonmetalliferous minerals and under 
which the minerals remain the property 


| of the United States, the Federal mining 


laws provide for the desposition of the 


| land itself. as well as the mineral found 


in it. I know of 
changing these 


no valid 
statutes, 


reason for 
which have 


| stood the test of time protecting the in- 
| terests of the prospector and the Nation 


alike. It has been claimed that the fact 
that no notice is given the General Land 
Office of a mining location often leads to 
conflicts with homestead and other fil- 
ings. No _ insurmountable difficulties 
however. have been encountered in equi- 


| tably adjusting them. 


“These diiferent questions, although 
important, are but a few of the prob- 
lems of the Public Land Service. 


| Whether the United States or separate 


States, Should own the land; who should 
have the proceeds from it in either event: 
the legal rights of the lessor and lessee; 
simplicity of administration; and, fin- 
ally, the conservation of this undeve- 


ter into and have their place in a dis- 
passionate consideration of this subject, 
which is of vital and important coneern 
to the whole country.” 

Commissioner Spry declared that more 
than 350,000,000 acres of public land re- 
main which are subject to exploration 
under the mining laws and to sale or 
lease thereunder if found to be mineral 
in character Moreover, he stated, the 


— 


the General Land Office is | 


not | 


Three years ago I advised ex- | 


in a futile effort to make | 


unre- | 
of the public domain as a | 


of | 


outright sale | 


| utilities. <A 


| quired, and 


The Government | , 
| which almost a quarter billion acres have 


| were 
| concern, and that the Government should 
| not contribute thereto 


| duction from the new 
| the reclamation of swamps and deserts, 
| while directly benefiting the individual 


' for 


' ership of its public lands for the 
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Commissioner Spry Tells of Aid 


By U.S. in Developing Domait 


Head of General Land Office Reviews Histo 
Of Handling Property and of Grants 
Made for S ettlement. 


public lands contain an enormous timber 
supply in the national forests, the na- 
tional parks and on large areas of arid 
lands now undergoing reclamation 
through Federal agencies. 


Full Text'of Address 


By Commissioner Spry 

The full text of his address follows: 

The Constitution reposes in the Con- 
gress exclusive authority to dispose of 
the public lands and adopt rules and 
regulations in connection therewith. 

The public domain was acquired by 
gifts from some of the older States, by 
purchase from other States and foreign 
governments, and as indemnity from 
Mexico as the result of the war of 1845- 
47, and exclusive of Alaska embraced an 
area of approximately one and one-half 
billion acres. 


The treaty under which our independ- 


| 


of credit; second, the conditions of t 
cessions of the lands east of the Mi 
sissippi, from the original States, we 


| that they should form a common fu 


for the mutual benefit of all the Sta 
composing the Union; their donatio 
therefore, to the State, within which s' 


| uated, would violate the cessions und 
| which they were acquired and the a 
| of Congress accepting them; third, 


was believed that the Congress, wi 


| its wider vision, was the better able 
| distribute such lands than the legisl 


tures of the several States. The wi 
dom of the policy is fully demonstra’ 
Commenting on the fact that # 
younger State, Ohio, had outstripped 
Kentucky in both wealth and popul 


| tion, Henry Clay attributed the prima 


of Ohio to the fact that her lands hi 


| been more widely and wisely distribu 


ence was acknowledged, while conceding | 


to us all the claims of Great Britain to 
the territory of the colonies, did not 
carry title to the lands, which was then 
either in private individuals or in the 
colonies by virtue of prior royal grants. 
The new Government was therefore not 
a landed proprietor. However, notwith- 
Standing the fact that the title to the 
surplus land was in the several colonies 
or States, the Continental 
authorized the jssuance of 


Congress 
military 


men, and in 1780 appealed to the several 
colonies for cession of their lands. 


appeal met with a loyal and generous 


| The 


under the laws of Congress. It is 
matter of universal gratification that t 
disposition of the public domain h 
never been affected by partisan politid 
only rivalry between the maj 
parties has been which could devise 


| the common good the better plan for di 


posing of such areas. The public lan 


| constituted such a large part of the 


| bounty land warrants to both officers and | 


The | 


response and an empire was contributed. | 


One deed of cession was conditioned that 
the territory so ceded: “Shall be con- 
sidered as a common fund for the use and 
benefit of the United States as have be- 
come or shall become members of the 
confederation or Federal alliance of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive.” 

Shortly after the United States of 
America came into being through the 
adoption of our Constitution, there was 
at the disposal of the Government a 
“common fund” approximating 260,000,- 
000 acres of public land. 

The first disposais were the satisfac- 


rants and by public cash sales conducted 
in the large cities. The public domain 
was our principal source of revenue and 


was faithfully devoted to that purpose. | 


The Government, however, in its acquisi- 
tion of foreign territory, has always 
dealt generously with the peoples 
brought under our dominion. Virginia 
in her cession of the territory north- 


west of the Ohio, stipulated that the | 


French and Canadian settlers in Kas- 
kasia and St. Vincent and nearby vil- 
lagesfi be protected and not even 
urgent need of money to pay our debts 
and conduct the public business pre- 
vented the Congress from dealing justly 


with the alien subject brought under our | 


flag by the purchase of foreign territory. 
His claim 


nized in the spirit of the law of his old 


| allegiance. 


Aside from the location 
bounty land warrants and the satisfac- 


’ under complete grants was | to them were frittered away with lit 
confirmed and his inchoate rights recog- | 


| its 


tion’s wealth that the Congress has 

ways guarded them with vigilance @ 
the major policies for their dispositi 
have been formed only after mature co 
sideration. The committees dealing w 
the public lands, in both House and Se 
ate, have always been composed of mi 
of the highest ability, selected from- 
parts of the country. 


Asserts 350,000,000 Acres 


Are Open to Exploration 

So well has the Congress discharg 
trust that today, after more thi 
100 years, there remain 200,000,0 
subject to all applicable land laws. 
addition there are approximately 13 
000,000 acres of Government-own 


| lands within national forests, and, fifte 





| and their administration 


or twenty million acres have been p 
ented with a reservation in the miner 
to the United States. The areas so me 
tioned are exclusive of those in Alas 


: > ge | We have now in the Nation proper 
tion of the military bounty land war- | cael ; eee 


of 350,000,000 acres subject 

exploration under the mining laws a 
to sale or lease thereunder if found 
be mineral in character. Moreover, frq 
the public lands we have our enorme 


| timber supply, the national forests, 


splendid play grounds, the natio’ 
parks, our refuge for buffalo and e 
our bird preserves, our water pov 
withdrawals, military and naval res 
vations, together with large areas 
arid lands now undergoing reclamati 


| through Federal agencies. 
the | 


On the other hand, the States ha 
not, as a rule, conserved their quant 
or school grants except in those 
stances where the Congress placed 
rigid condition on their disposal; 4 
millions of acres of swamp lands gi 


or no attempt to secure their draina 
of the Ca 


| Act leaves much to be desired. 


of military | 


tion of private grants made by former | 


sovereignties the public lands were set 
apart and sold on a revenue basis. The 


pressly forbid the settlement or occu- 
pancy of any of our public lands ex- 
cept those acquired in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and there only when occupied by 


former sovereigns. As the country in- 
creased in wealth and population and 
other methods of securing revenue were 


Mineral Lands—Since the discovée 
of gold in digging the race at Sutte 
mill the mineral deposits in the pub 
lands have been the object of the 
tion’s solicitude. How best to sec 
their development has received 


mature consideration of our m 


| eminent statesmen with the result th 


' persons claiming under authority of their | 


all mineral have been set apart fr 
disposition except under the mining la 
and our deposits of gold, silver, copy 


| and other metallic minerals have be 


| dedicated 


devised the rigid adherence to cash sales | 


was gradually relaxed by a policy of 
internal improvements through encour- 


agement of settlement and public service | 


number of limited pre- 
emptive acts were passed at various 
times and in 1841 the ban against occu- 
pancy of the nonmineral public lands 


to the miner. It took Ca 
gress almost 20 years to evolve a p 
for the disposition of such lands § 
when it arrived at a conclusion 

language of the law was so simple, 
provisions so comprehensive, and its 


quirements so reasonable that the 


| has stood the test of experience withe 


was entirely removed by the general pre- | 


emption law but payment was still re- 
it was not until the year 
1862 that the policy came into full frui- 
tion under the genius of the immortal 
Lincoln through the homestead act, the 
wisest of all public land measures, under 


been devoted to free homes. 

The policy of applying public lands or 
funds for internal improvements was not 
established without a struggle. It was 


| contended by its opponents that the deep- 


ening of ports of entry, the improvement 


; of water courses, the digging of canals, 


the construction of railroads, the opening 


| of highways, the drainage of swamps, 


the reclamation of desert wastes, the 


laying out of new 


the establishment of homes 
matters of individual and local 


lands or money. It was maintained in 


any material change affecting 
metalliferous group. The law combi 
the wisdom of the mature lawyer 
the experience of the prospector 
his grub stake. Its prime purpose 
the discovery of the mine and its 
velopment. 

Science has wrought wonders in 
development of the mine and the 
traction of the minerals. It has led 
new methods under which low-grade 9 
are made profitable and through wh 


| the refuse of former years is utiliz 


Its engineers promise a plan under w 


| placer gold mining in California may 


| gold 


founding of colleges, the maintenance of | 
| public schools, the 


ls ' limitations 
| farms, and 


renewed, but the scientist never foun 
mine. It the prospector 

climbs the mountains, descends into 
gulches, toils over the blistering sa) 
and lives with the rocks, who disco 
the gold. Wisely the law has placed 
upon his tireless activi 


is 


| For 50 years no change has been 


in either public | 


support of the policy that increased pro- | 


farms and from 


and the 
prospered as_ its several units 
So the policy was 
established and extensive grants made 
colleges, schools, canals, 
and highways. The swamp lands were 


| given to the States to effect their drain- 


age, millions of acres of arid lands were 


| donated under the Carey Act to secure 
| their reclamation, and 1,400,000 families | 


were made happy through the distribu- 
tion of free homes. 


in the simple chart by which he is guid 
and to him goes the full reward of 
finder. The Nation’s gain is the we 
produced by its mines. Our fuel m 
erals, coal, oil and gas, on the o 
hand, respond more readily to the cal 


| the geologist and the Government 
| perts have been of incaleulable se 


immediate localities, added to | 
| the wealth of the country and that the’! 

nation 
| grew and expanded. 


in tracing their location. They are 
open to sale in unlimited quantit] 
They are set apart for prospecting 


| lease under provisions preventing | 


railroads | 


The Government has retained the own- | 
| sary control their output. 


rea- 
son, first, that in the early days they 


were essential to the Nation as a basis | 


designed to eneco 
their production. From them the @ 
ernment receives the royalty of 
owner. The almost universal use of 
products in transportation, the dis 
ance of business and the hardships & 
fered by our householders by reason 
the recent coal strikes admonish 
Government that it must husba 
great store of mineral fuels and if 


monopoly but 


be continued in 


To 


September 


the issue 


>) 
ame 
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Rig hts of Widows and Other Heirs 
eplainea Under Homestead Laws 


‘Need Not Reside. on Land Cav ered by Entry, 
/ ButMust Cultivate It for Full Period 
Required at Beginning. 


The Department of the Interior, 


through the General Land Office, 


has just 


issued a_revised circular explaining the homestead laws, and making suggestions 
to persons desiring to make homestead entries. 
In the first section of the circular, printed in the issue of September 20, 


prospective entrymen were advised to 
a tour of inspection, 


before filing application. 


visit the lands under consideration, on 


Various legal requirements for 


allotments were explained, and the laws governing the rights of widows, heirs, 


or devisees of entrymen were discussed. 
es... ee = 


(c) The homestead entryman 
ave a habitable house upon the land 
atered at the time of submitting proof. 
itther improvements should be of such 
naracter and amount as are sufficient to 
how good faith. 

28 (a) A soldier or sailor of one of 
1e classes mentioned in paragraph 5 
‘ho makes entry must begin his resi- 
ence on the land entered by him within 
ix months from the date of filing his 
eclaratory statement, but if he makes 
atry without filing a declaratory state- 
rent he must begin his residence within 
x months after the date of the entry. 
hereafter he must continue both resi- 
ence and cultivation for such period as 
ill, when added to the time of his mili- 
wry or naval service (under enlistment 
r enlistments covering war periods), 
mount to three years; but 
ischarged on account of wounds or dis- 
bilities incurred in the line of duty, 


cedit for the whole term of his enlist- | 


rent may be allowed; however, no 
mt will issue to such soldier or sailor 
ntil there has been residence by{ him 
or at least one year, nor until a habi- 
wble house has been placed upon the 
ind. 

(b) In each year of residence required 
£ the soldier he is entitled to the same 
bsence privilege as is enjoyed by other 
omesteaders. 


pat- 


tesidence Specified 
lecording to Service 


(c) A soldier with 19 months’ or more 
ilitary service will be required to re- 
de on the land at least seven months 
uring the first entry year; with more 
ran 12 and less than 19 months, he must 
»side on the land seven months during 
re first year and such part of the sec- 
ad year as, added to his excess over 12 
1onths’ service, will equal seven months, 


nd must cultivate one-sixteenth of the | 


rea the second year; with seven and 
ot more than 12 months, he must re- 
de upon the land seven months during 
ach of the first and second years, and 
iltivate one-sixteenth of the area the 
cond year; with 90 days and less than 
2ven months, he must reside upon the 


nd seven months during each year for | 


1e first and second years, and such part 
* the third year as, added to his service, 
ill equal seven months, and cultivate 
1e-sixteenth of the arae the second year 
ad one-eighth the third year; and with 
ss than 90 days’ service, will receive 
9 credit therefor in lieu of residence 
‘nd cultivation. 

If he delays the submission of proof 
2yond the period of residence required, 
1¢ cultivation necessary for the years 
apsing before the submission of proof 
ust be shown. 
‘ceive a reduction 


in the area to be 


iltivated in the same manner and un- | 
-r the conditions required of other ap- 


licants. 


Where the entry made under the 
ock-raising homestead act, the above 
ule with respect te residence will be 
oplicable, but the soldier must make 
1€ improvements on the land required 
* other persons under that law, and 
10W in lieu of cultivation that he ac- 
ially used the land for raising stock 
ad forage crops during the period that 
2 Was required to reside on the land. 
e must show, in any entry under the 
»ymestead laws, that he had a habitable 
yuse on the land at the date of sub- 
itting proof. These rights are con- 
‘rred by Section 2305 of the United 
tates Revised Statutes as amended by 
t of June 6, 1912 (37 Stat., 123), act 
* February 25, 1919 (40 Stat., 1153), 
*t of April 6, 1922 (42 Stat., 491), and 
’ Public Resolution No. 79, approved 
ecember 28, 1922 (422 Stat., 1067). 
(d) The act of June 16, 1898 (30 
tat., 473), copied in Appendix No. 21, 
‘ovides that where a person has settled 
1 the public lands under the homestead 
ws, his service in the Army, Navy, or 
arine Corps during any war in which 
e United States may be engaged shall 
» construed as equivalent to residence 
1d cultivation for the same length of 
me upon the tract entered or settled 
»0n; also that no contest initiated 
rainst a homestead entry on the ground 
abandonment shall be sustained, un- 
ss it be alleged and proved that the 
ttler’s alleged absence from the land 
as not due to his employment in such 
rvice. 


is 


ational Guardsmen 


acluded in Act 

(e) By the joint resolution of August 
’, 1916 (39 Stat., 670), the provisions 
* said act are made “applicable in all 
wes of military service rendered in 
mnéction with operations in Mexico or 
ong the vorders thereof, or in mobiliza- 
on camps elsewhere, whether such serv- 
e be in the military or naval organiza- 
on of the United States or the National 
uard of the several States now or here- 
ter in the service of the United States.” 
(f) Section 1 of the Act of July 28, 
117 (40 Stat., 248), grants credit for 
mstructive residence and cultivation to 
yMesteaders absent because of military 
* maval service during the World War 
1d «protects them from a charge of 
yvandonment during such period; and 
ction 2 of said act provides that where 
homestead settler applicant, or entry- 
an dies while actually engaged in the 


Witary or naval service of the United 


if he was | 


ment by 


He may apply for and | 


| which the proof is offered. 


The circular continues as follows: 


in which the 
be engaged, his 
in case of her 


States 
United 


| widow, 


during any war 
States may 
if unmarried, 
death or marriage, his minor orphan chil- 
dren, or his or their legal representatives 
may proceed forthwith to make final 
proof upon the entry 
thereafter allowed, the death of the sol- 
dier or 


or 


or 


sailor while so engaged in the 
service of the United States being equiv- 
alent to a pertormance of all require- 
ments to residence and cultivation 
upon such homestead. 

(g) The act of March 1, 1921 (41 Stat., 
1202), authorizes homestead settlers, ap- 
plicants, or entrymen who enlisted prior 
to November 11, 1918, in the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
during the war with Germany and were 
honorably discharged or separated be- 
cause of physical incapacities due to 
service and for that reason are unable 
to return to the land, to make proof 
without further residence, improvements, 
and cultivation, at such time and place 
as may be authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

(h) The act of September 29, 1919, 
Stat. 288), as amended by section 
the act of April 6, 1922 (42 Stat., 


“as 


(41 
2 of 


491), 


grants to ex-service men of the late war | 


who made or may hereafter make entry 
under the homestead laws or who initi- 
ate valid homestead claim by settlement 
or application, and thereafter enter upon 
a course of training under the vocational 
rehabilitation act or are furnished hos- 
pital treatment by the Government 
wounds received or disabilities incurred 
in line of duty, a leave of absence from 
the homestead for the purpose of taking 
such course, or to receive hospital treat- 
the Government, and allows 
the time while so engaged to be credited 
as constructive residence upon and cul- 
tivation of the homestead, subject to the 


condition that before title by patent may , 


be granted the claimant shall have re- 
sided upon, improved, and cultivated the 


| homestead for a period of at least one 


year. 


Must Send Notice 
Of Leaving and Return 


A person who is entitled to the bene- 
fits of this act should forward to the 
local district land office notice of his 
absence from the land and of the fact 
that he has been admitted to take a 
course of vocational training under the 
act of June 27, 1918 (40 Stat. 617), 
or that he is receiving hospital treat- 
ment by the Government, together with 
a certificate to that fact by the proper 
official. He should also file notice 
offices may make due notation on their 
records. 


(i) No credit can be allowed for mili- 
tary service where commutation proof 
is offered. 

29. A soldier or sailor making entry 
during his enlistment in time of peace 
is not required to reside personally on 
the land, but may receive patent if his 
family maintain the necessary residence 
and cultivation until the entry is three 
years old or until it has been commuted; 
but a soldier or sailor is not entitled to 
credit on account of his military service 
in time of peace. 
family, there no way by which he 
can make entry and acquire title dur- 
ing his enlistment in tfme of peace. 

30. Widows and 
dren 


is 


minor orphan chil- 
of soldiers and sailors who make 


entry based on the husband’s or father’s | 


military or naval service must con- 
form to the requirements specified for 
the soldier sailor. 
widow of a soldier or sailor of the Mexi- 
can border operations or of the war 
with Germany, or the unmarried widow 
or minor orphan children of a veteran 
of the Civil War, 
can War, or the Philippine insurrection, 
is entitled to the same privileges, under 
the homestead laws, as the deceased 
soldier or sailor if he died possessed of 
a homestead right. The adult child of 
a soldier has no special privileges 
connection with the homestead laws on 
account of his father’s military service. 

31. Persons 
widows, heirs, 


or 


make 
devisees 


who 
or 


entry 
of 


entered by them, but they must improve 
and cultivate it for such period 
added to the time during which the 
settler resided on and cultivated the 
land, will make the required period of 
three years, 
to the extent required by the law under 
Commuta- 
tion proof may, however, be made upon 
showing 14 months’ actual residence 
and cultivation had either by the settler 
or the heirs, devisee, or widow, or in 
part by the settler and in part by the 
widow, heirs, or devisee. 

32. Persons succeeding as widow, heirs, 
or devisees to the rights of a homestead 


as, 


entryman are not required to reside upon | 


the land covered by the entry, but they 
must cultivate it as required by law for 
such period as will, 
man’s period of compliance with the law, 
aggregate the required term of three 
years. They are allowed a 
time after the entryman’s death 
which to begin cultivation, proper 


within 
regard 


application | 


for | 


| the 


! tion of 


: of | the entered lands are 
his return to the land so that the local | 


| entry 


If such soldier has no | 


The unmarried | 


| which 
| must be submitted within five years. 


the Spanish-Ameri- | 


in 


as the | 
settlers { 
are not required to reside upon the land | 


of 


and the cultivation must be | 


| the 


added to the entry- | 


reasonable | 


\ 
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Public Lands 


being had to the season of the year at 
| which said death occurred. 
If they desire to commute the entry 
they must show a 14 months’ period of 
such residence and cultivation on the 
| part of themselves or the entryman, cr 
| both, as would have been required of him 
| had he survived. They must in all 

cases show that they are citizens of the 

United States regardless of the question 

whether the entryman was himself a cit- 

izen. Moreover, the entry may not be 
completed by the widow, heirs, or devisee 

| of a homestead entryman unless he him- 
self had complied with the law in &ll re- 
spects to the date of his death, and they 
must also show, at the time of final 
proof, that there is a habitable house on 
the land. 

33. Homestead entrymen are not enti- 
tled to any special privileges whatsoever 

| in connection with their claims by rea- 
son of the fact that they are appointed 
or elected to public offices, the duties of 
which require their residence elsewhere 
than on the homesteads. This also ap- 
| plies to civil-service employes. 

34. Neither residence nor cultivation 
by an insane homestead entryman is nec- 
essary after he becomes insane, if such 
entryman made entry and _ established 
residence before he became insane and 
complied with the requirements of the 
law up to the time his insanity began. 
Proof on the entry may be submitted by 
his duly appointed guardian or com- 
mittee. However, if the entryman re- 
, gains his sanity before the expiration of 

three years after the date of the entry, 

he is required to reestablish residence on 

the land and comply with the law; and 
he must himself submit proof unless the 
| unsoundness of mind recurs. 


Rules Are Specified 
For Leaves of Absence 
35. (a) Where, 
on account of sickness, or other un- 
avoidable cause, residence can not be 
established on the land within six months 
after the date of the entry, additional 
time, not exceeding six months, may be 
allowed. An application for such exten- 
sion must include the affidavits the 
entryman, and two witnesses acquainted 
| with the facts, which may be executed 
before any officer authorized to admin- 
ister oaths and having a seal of office, 
though outside of the county or land dis- 
trict where the entry situated. The 
application should set forth in detail 
the grounds upon which it is based, in- 
cluding a statement as to the probable 
duration of the hindering causes and the 
date when the claimant may reasonably 
expect to establish his residence. 

If the extension is granted, it protects 
the entry from contest on the ground of 
homesteader’s failure to establish 
residence within the first six months’ 
period, unless it be shown that the order 
for extension was fraudulently obtained. 
But the failure of the entryman to apply 
for an extension of time does not forfeit 
his right to show, in defense of a contest, 
the existence of conditions which might 
have been made the basis for such an 
application. 

(b) Leave of absence for one year or 
less may be granted by the register of 
the district land office to entrymen who 
have established actual residence on the 
lands in cases where total or partial fail- 
ure or destruction of crops, sickness, or 
other unavoidable casualty has prevented 
the entryman from supporting himself 
and those dependent on him by cultiva- 
the land 

Application for such 
must be sworn to by 
corroborated by at 
the land district or 


for climatic reasons, 


or 


of 


leave of absence 
the applicant and 
least one witness in 
county within which 
located before an 
to administer oaths 
and having a seal. It must describe the 
and show the date of establishing 
residence on the land and the extent and 
character of the improvements and culti- 
vation performed by applicant. It must 
also set forth fully the facts on which 
the claimant bases his right to leave of 
absence, and where sickness is given as 
the reason a certificate signed by a re- 
putable physician should be furnished 
if practicable. The period during which 
a homesteader is absent from his claim 
pursuant to a leave duly granted can not 
be counted in his favor. 

(c) The act of February 25, 1919 
Stat., 1153), authorizes the register 
the district land office to grant to such 
homesteaders as make proper showing in 
their applications that the climatic con- 
ditions make residence on the 
for seven months in each year a hard- 
ship a reduction in the terms of resi- 
dence to six months in each year over 


officer authorized 


a 


period of four years, or to five months in | 


each year over a period of five years; 
but the total residence required need not 
exceed months, not less than five of 
shall be in each year 


25 


In- 


structions under said act are printed in | 


Circular No. 636. 


Commutation Privileges 
On Homesteads Detailed 


(a) All original, second and 
homestead, and adjoining 
entries may be commuted, except 
entries as are made under particular 
laws which forbid their commutation. 
(b) The entryman, statutory suc- 
cess must, 
substantially continuous residence 
the land was maintained until the 
mission of the proof or filing of notice 
intention to submit same, the ex- 
of a habitable house upon the 
and cultivation of not 


36. addi- 


tional 


or 


or, 


istence 


claim less 


| one-sixteenth of its acreage. 


However, 
where 
period 


the proof may be accepted 
‘actual residence for the required 
shown, even though slightly 


is 


| broken, provided it be in reasonably com- 


failure to continue 
filing of notice to 
not prevent its ac- 


pact periods; and the 
residence until 
submit proof will 


ceptance if the Land Department be fully | 


satisfied of entryman’s good faith, and 


provided no contest or adverse proceed- | 


ing shall have been initiated for default 
in residence, or other good cause, prior 
to filing such notice. Credit for resi- 
dence and cultivation before the 
entry may be allowed under the 
tions, explained in paragraph 25, as to 
three-year proof. 

(c) Where is initiated 


a contest 


; and 


; act of March 


the 14 months, 


| narily 


, der the act of April 28, 


| the enlarged-homestead acts 
| lands under 


| drawn 


| the act 


i the name and official title of the 


(40; 
of | 


homestead | 


| ter. 
lication must be inserted in 30 consecu- | 


and proof | tive 


| office 


farm | 


| the 


as a general thing, show ' 
upon | 


sub- | ' 
| entryman must appear before the officer 


than ' 


date of | 
condi- | 


Stock 
Raising 


to filing of notice 


the entry 
999] 


one 


against an entry, prior 
to submit commutation proof, 
will be considered under sections 
2297, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and the homesteader’s absence will not 
be excused upon the ground that he has 
complied with the law for 14 months and 


is under no obligation to further reside | 
However, a contest for | 


upon the land. 
abandonment cannot be maintained if 
the absence after the 14 months’ resi- 
dence is pursuant to a leave of absence 
regularly and properly granted under the 
2, 1889, or under conditions 
which would have entitled the entryman 
to such leave upon formal application 
therefor, and such absence will not pre- 
vent the submission of acceptable com- 
mutation proof. 

(d) An entryman submitting commuta- 
tion proof may add together, to make up 
periods of residence be- 
fore and after an absence‘under a leave 
of absence regularly granted, or an ab- 
sence of not exceeding five months of 
which he had given notices as provided 
by the act of June 6, 1912. 

(e) A person submitting commutation 
proof must, in addition to certain fees, 
pay the price of the land; this is ordi- 
$1.25 per acre, but $2.50 per 
acre for lands within the limits of cer- 
tain railroad grants. The price of cer- 


is 


tain ceded Indian lands varies according | 


should be 
each specific tract. 


to their location, andSinquiry 
made regarding 

(f) The claimant must show full citi- 
zenship, as in case of three-year proof. 

(g) The provisions of law explained in 
paragraph 27 (f) apply to commutation 
proof also. 

(h) Commutation proof cannot be 
made on homestead entries allowed un- 
1904 (33 Stat., 
as the Kinkaid Act; 
the reclamation act of June 
(52 Stat., 388); entries under 
(post, par. 
entries on coal 
the act of June 22, 1910 (36 
so long as the land is with- 
classified as coal; 
entries allowed under the act of April 
28, 1904 (33 Stat., 527; Appendix No. 4); 
second entries allowed under the act of 
June 5, 1900 (31 Stat., 
No. 4); second entries under 
of May 22, 1902 Stat., 203; 
Appendix No. 4), when the former entry 
was commuted; entries within forests 
under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 
233); entries under the stock-raising 
act of December 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 862). 


547), known 
tries under 
17, 1902 
43 allowed 


et seq.); 


Stat., 583), 


or 


267; 


allowed 
(52 


or 


Requirements Stated 
For Filing of Proof 


37. Either final or commutation 


proof may be made at any time when it | 


can be shown that there is a habitable 
house upon the land and that the re- 
quired residence and cultivation have 
been had. Proof must be submitted 
within five years. Failure to submit 


| proof within the proper period is ground , 

, for cancellation of the entry unless good 

| reason for 

| tory reasons being shown, final certifi- | 
cate may be issued, and the case referred | 

of equitable adjudication |: 


the delay appears; satisfac- 


to the board 
for 


38. 


confirmation. 
(a) Final proof must be made by 
the entrymen personally or their widows, 
heirs, or devisees, and cannot be made 
by agents, attorneys in fact, adminis- 
trators, or executors, except as ex- 
plained in paragraphs “10, 22, and 34. 
Final proof can be made only by citizens 
of the United States. 

(b) Where entries are made = and 
proof offered for minor orphan children 
of soldiers or sailors the minors may 
be represented by their guardian. 

39. Final or commutation proofs may 
be made before any of the officers men- 
tioned in paragraph 16 as being au- 
thorized to administer oaths to appli- 
cants. 

Any person desiring to make home- 
stead proof should first forward a writ- 
ten notice of his desire to the regis- 
ter of the land office, giving his post- 
office address, the number of his entry, 
officer 
proof, 
to 


before whom he desires to make 
the place at which the proof 
made, and the name 
dresses of at least four of his neigh- 
bors who can testify from their own 
knowledge as to facts which show that 

has in good faith complied with all 
the requirements of the law. 

40. The register will issue a 


. } 
is pe 


lished at entryman’s expense for 30 
days preceding submission of proof in 
the newspaper designated by the regis- 
If this be a daily paper, the pub- 


issues; if daily except Sunday, in 
26; if weekly, in 5; and if semiweekly, 
in 9 consecutive issues. 

The first day of publication must be 
at least 30 days before the date 
for proof, and a copy of the notice must 
be posted in a conspicuous place in the 
of the register for at least 30 
days before said date. 

The homesteader must arrange 
publisher publication of the 
notice of intention to make proof and 
make payment therefor directly to him. 
The register will be responsible for the 
correct preparation of the notice. 

On the day named in the notice the 


for 


designated to 
two of the witnesses 
notice; but if for any 
man and his witne; 
pear on the date named, the officer 
should continue the case from day to 
day until the expiration of 10 days, 
|!and the proof may be taken on any 
day within that time when the entry- 
| man and his witnesses appear, but they 
should, if it is possible to do so, appear 
on the day mentioned in the notice 


take proof with at least 
named in the 
reason the entry- 
are unable to ap- 


ses 


Figures Are Given 
On Fees to Be Paid 

41. Fees and commissions.—When 
| homesteader applies-to make entry 
must pay in cash to the register 
$5 if his entry is for less than 81 acres, 
or $10 if he enters 81 acres or more. 
And in addition to this fee he must pay, 
| both at the timé he makes entry and 


a 


he 


en- | 


additional | 


Appendix ,; 


and post-office ad- ' 


notice | 
naming the time and place for submis- | 
sion of prof and cause same to be pub- | 


set ; 


with 


a fee of | 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Reclamation 


final proof, a commission of $1 for each 
40-acre tract entered outside of the lim. 
its of a railroad grant and $2 for each 
| 40-acre tract entered within such limits. 
Fees under the enlarged-homestead act 
and under the stock-raising homestead 
act are the same as above, but the com- 
missions are based upon the area of the 
land embraced in the entry. (See par. 
| 43.) 

| Where an entry is commuted no com- 
| missions are payable, except in con- 
nection with certain ceded Indian lands, 
as to which inquiry must be made spe- 
cifically at the proper district land of- 
fices. On all final proofs made before 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the register, or before any other officer | 


authorized to take proofs, the register 
| is entitled to receive 15 cents for each 
100 words reduced in writing, and no 
| proof can be accepted or approved until 
| all fees have been paid. 
In all cases where lands are entered 

under the homstead laws in Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming the commissions due 
| to the register and receiver on entries 
| and final proofs, and the testimony fees 
under final proofs, are 50 per cent more 
| than ‘those above specified, but the entry 
fee of $5 or $40, as the c 
the same in all the States. 

Remittances of moneys to the district 
land offices must be made in cash or 
currency; but certified checks when 
| drawn in favor of the register of United 
States land office on National and State 
| banks and trust companies, which can be 
cashed without cost to the Government, 
can be used. Likewise, the United 
States post-office orders are accepted 
| When they are made payable to the 
register and are drawn on the post office 
at the place where the register is lo- 
cated. 
| 42. The alienation of all or any part 
of the land embraced in a 
prior to making proof, except 


for the 
public purposes mentioned in 


Section 


2288, Revised Statutes (see Appendix No. | 


1), will prevent the entryman from mak- 
ing satisfactory proof, since he is re- 
quired to swear that he has not alienated 
any part of the land except for 
purposes mentioned in Section 2288 
vised Statutes. 

A mortgage 
to final proof 
curing money for improvements, or for 
any other purpose not inconsistent with 
' good faith, not considered such 

alienation of the land as will prevent 


, Re- 


the 
for the 


by entryman prior 


1s 


him from submitting satisfactory proof. | 


| In such a case, however, 
| entry be canceled for any 
to patent, the mortgagee 
no claim on the land or 
United States for the money 
A mortgagee who files notice of his in- 
| terest in the district land office becomes 


should the 
reason 


would 


notice of any 
ing thereafter 
is required to be given the original entry- 
man or claimant. 


contest or other 


Alienation Permitted 
After Final Proofs 


The right of a homestead entryman 
to patent is not defeated by the aliena- 


tion of ‘all or a part of the land embraced | 
of | 


in his entry after the submission 
' final proof and prior to patent, provided 
the proof submitted is satisfactory. Such 
an alienation however, at the risk 
‘of the entryman, for if the reviewing 
| officers of the Land Department subse- 
quently find the final proof so unsatis- 
factory that it must be wholly rejected 
and new proof required, 
can not then truthfully 
alienation affidavit required by section 
2291, Revised Statutes, and his entry 
must in consequence be canceled. The 
purchaser takes no better title than the 
entryman had, and if the entry is can- 
celed the purchaser’s title must neces- 
sarily fail. 

Relinquishments run to the 
States alone, and no person obtains any 


is, 


make the non- 


right to the land by the mere purchase | 


of a reliquishment of a filing or entry. 
The acts of February 19, 

: tended by later legislation to additional 
States), and of June 17, 1910 (Appendix 
No. 13), provide for the making of home- 
stead entries for areas ef not exceeding 
320 acres of public land in the States 
| of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon,’ South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior 
| as nonmineral, nontimbered, nonirrigable. 
As to Idaho, the act of June 17, 1910, 

| provides that the lands must be “arid.” 
The terms “arid” or 

land, as used in these acts, are con- 
| strued to mean land which, as a rule, 
lacks sufficient rainfall to produce agri- 
cultural crops without the necessity of 
resorting to unusual methods of cultiva- 
tion, such as the system commor.ly 
known as “dry farming,” and for which 
there is no known source of water sup- 
ply from which such land may be 
cessfully irrigated at a reasonable cost. 
Lands containing merchantable tim- 

| ber, or valuable minerals other than coal, 
phosphate, nitrate, potash, oil, gas, or 

sulphaltic minerals, and lands within a 

reclamation project, or lands which may 

be irrigated at a reasonable cost froin 


any known source of water supply may ! 


not be entered under 
may be allowed for 
| lands containing any 
named. 

A legal subdivision will not be 
garded as irrigable and excluded 
| designation under these acts because 
minor portion of it is susceptible of 
irrigation unless said portion is at least 
one-eighth thereof. Where there is 
application for additional entry 
submission of final proof on the original 
| the land covered by the original will not 
be regarded as irrigable, and excluded 
from designation, upon the ground that 
more than one-eighth of any subdivision 
is irrigable, unless said original 


these acts. Entry 
the surface only of 
of the minerals 


re- 
from 


of land in 

that can 

reclaimed. 
14. From time to time lists designat- 


a 
be 


reasonably 
thoroughly 


compact body 
irrigated 


ing the lands which are subject to entry | 
| 
s i can’ be made. 


| under these acts are sent to the register 


case may be, is | 


| entry 


| all 


homestead | 


the } 
| thereafter 


purpose of se- | 


an | 


prior | 
have | 
against the | 
loaned. | 


Ls : ; | under 
entitled to receive and be given the same | 


proceed- | 
affecting the land which | 


the entryman ! 


United | 


| application for additional entry 


| the filing of the application to enter. 


“nonirrigable” | 


suc- , 


al 
| the cutlivation of an amount equal to 
an | 


after | 


| that 


em- | 
braces the equivalent of 20 or more acres | 


and 


on OrrictaL AuTHOoRITY ONLY 
DAILY. 


Home 


Construction 


‘Surface Rights Only Are Granted 
On Tracts With Mineral Deposits | 


Extension of Original Allotments Permitted 


Provided Total Farming’ Tract Does 


Not Exceed 320 "heres. 


in the States affected, and they are in- | 
structed immediately upon the receipt 01 
such lists to note the same upon their 
tract books. In the order of designation, | 


| a date is fixed on which it will become 
| effective, and at that time the land be- | 


comes subject to entry under the act. 

Under the act of March 4, 1915 (38 | 
Stat., 956, Appendix No. 17), a person 
may file an application for entry under 
the enlarged-homestead act of a tract of 
surveyed land which has not been desig- 
nated thereunder, accompanied by a peti- | 
tion for its designation, or he may file 
application for additional entry, though 
part of the land involved has not been 
designated, accompanied by like petition. 
He thus secures a preference right of 
if the land be thereafter desig- 
nated. 


Attention is directed to the fact that 


/ an additional entry cannot be allowed un- 


less the tract first entered, as well as 

the one sought to be added, is desig- 

nated, and therefore petitions should in 

cases cover much of both tracts | 
as has not already been designated. In- 
structions prescribing the procedure un- 
der the act mentioned are found in a 
special circular; the act itself is copied 
in Appendix No. 17. . 

The fact that lands have been desig- | 
nated as subject to entry is not conclu- 
sive to the character of such lands, 
and should it afterwards develop that 
the land is not of the character contem- 
plated by the above acts the designation 
may be canceled; but where an entry 
made in good faith under the provisions | 
of these acts, such designation will not 
be modified to“ the injury of 
anyone who in good faith has acted upon 
such designation. Each entryman must 
furnish affidavit as required by section 
2 of the acts. 

A tract included in an entry under 
the enlarged-homestead act or in an en- 
try under the general law, and an addi- 
tional under said act, should be in com- 
pact form, and such claim may not be 
permitted to entirely surround a subdi- 
vision of unappropriated lands subject to 
entry under said act. 

The acts provide that the fees shall be | 
the same as those now required to be paid 
the homestead laws; therefore, 
while the fees may not in any one case 
exceed the maximum fee of $10 required 
under the general homestead law, the 
commissions will be determined by the 
area of the land embraced in the entry. 
See paragraph 41. 


so 


as 


1s 


Forms Are Prescribed 
For Entry Applications 

46. Applications to make entry under | 
these acts must be submitt on forms 
prescribed by the General Land Office; in | 
case of an original entry, Form 4-003, 
and of an additional entry, Form 4-004. 

The affidavit of an applicant as to the 
character of the land must be cor- | 
roborated by twowitnesses. It not | 
necessary that such witnesses _ be | 
acquainted with the applicant, and if 
they are not so acquainted their affidavit 
should be modified accordingly. 

The affidavit of the witnesses, as well 
as that of the appplicant, must be exe- 
cuted before an officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths in homestead cases. See 
paragraph 16. 

(a) Under section 3 of the en- 
larged-homestead acts a person who has 
entered less than 320 acres of land which 
is of the character described therein, and | 
which has been so designated by the Sec- | 


is 


| retary of the Interior, may make entry | 
1909 (ex- | 


of adjoining lands, also so designated, | 
whick will not, together with the tract 
first entered, exceed 320 acres in area. 
Where proof has not already been sub- | 
mitted on the original claim at the time | 
is filed, 
residence upon and cultivation of the 
tract first entered will be accepted as 
equivalent to réSidence upon and cultiva- | 
tion of the additional. Credit for com- | 
pliance with the law as to the additional 
entry may be allowed from the date of 


(b) Where a person makes entry un- 
der the general provisions of the home- 
stead laws, and before submission of | 
proof and said entry makes an addi- 
tional entry under said section 3, the 
following rules govern the requirements 
as to the cultivation and residence to be | 
shown by him on submission of proof: 

(c) He may show compliance with the 
requirements of the law applicable to his | 
original entry, and that, after the date 
of additional entry, he cultivated, in ad- 


| dition to such cultivation as was relied 


upon and used in perfecting title to the 


; original entry, an amount equal to one- 


sixteenth of the area of the additional 
entry for one year, not later than the 
second year of such additional entry, and 
one-eighth the following year and each 
succeeding year until proof submitted; 
however, the rules explained in para- 
graph 27 (b) are applicable to such cases. | 
The cultivation in support of the addi- 
tional entry may be maintained upon 
either entry. 

(d) When proof is submitted on both 
entries at the same time, he may show 


area of 
increased 


one-sixteenth of the combined 
the, two entries for one year, 


| additional 


| additional tract 


| to 


| homestead entry 
} and 


| ership of and residence on the land ing 


; Tuary 


; of that act; 





to one-eighth the succeeding 
such latter amount of cultivation 
continued until offer of proof. 
in these amounts can 


year, and 


has 


cultivation be 


| shown, proof may be submitted without 


regard to the date of the additional 
entry, i. e., 
vation may have’ been performed in 
whole or in part on the original entry 
before the additional entry was made, 
and proof on the additional need be de- 
ferred only until the showing indicated 


Such combined proof may 


i} 


the required amount of culti- | 


be submitted not later than seven years 
from the date of the original entry. 

(e) In instances where proof is first 
made on the original entry meeting the 
requirement of the homestead law re- 
specting residence, no further showing 
in this particular will be exacted in 
making proof upon the additional entry; 
neither will a period of residence be ! 
exacted in proof upon the combined en a 
try in excess of that required under the * 
original entry. 


Must Own First Tract 


To Get Extension 
(f) As above indicated, 
have already submitted proof on thei 5 
original entries are not, for that rea 
son, deprived of the privilege of making 
entries. However, if a per 
son makes entry for a tract contiguous © 
to the one originally entered, he is re- 
quired to show that he still owns and# 
occupies (not necessarily resides upon) 
the tract first entered; in submitting ‘t 
proof on the additional filing, he ac- 
corded credit for all residence on either 
tract, but 


persons wh« § 


is 


itself to the extent and 
for the period (after the filing of the 
additional application) required by law. : 
A special circular issued under the 
act of March 3, 1915, allowing such ad- 
ditional entries (38 Stat., 956, Appendix 
No. 13). 

18. (a) Under section 7 of the en- 
larged-homestead acts, added thereto by 
the act of July 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 344), 
and the act of September 5, 1916 (39 
Stat., 724), a person who has submitted 
final proof on a homestead entry for less 
than 320 acres of land of the character 
contemplated by said acts, has the right 
enter sufficient land of similar char- 
acter, not contiguous to his first entry, 
to make up therewith not more than 320 
acres. He is required to have the same 
residence and cultivation and a habitable 
house on the additional entry as though 


is 


| it were an original filing, except where 


the second tract is within 20 miles of - 
the first, in which case residence and . 4 
habitable house on either tract will b. er 
accepted. A special circular is issued re + 
lating to such additional entries. The + 
act of July 3, 1916 (extended to Idaho 
by that of September 5, 1916), is printed 

in Appendix No. 13. 

,A qualified person who owns and con- 

tinues to reside on his original entry 

may make entry for two or more incon- 

tiguous tracts within 20 miles of his 

original entry, if unable to secure in one 

tract the entire area he is entitled to 
enter; but one who no longer owns his 
original entry, or who seeks land not 

within 20 miles therefrom, can not be 
allowed to enter incontiguous tracts un- 

der this act. 

(b) Where a person has perfected a 
for less than 100 acres 
entitled to an additional entry 
sufficient land to make that area, he 
the enlarged-homestead 
an 


is 
for 
may enter under 
act a tract designated thereunder of 
amount double that which he would be 
entitled to appropriate of land not so 
designated. (Act of Feb. 20, 1917, 3! 
State., 925, Appendix No. 13.) 

Section 1 of the act of March 4, 192: 
(42 Stat., 1445), provides that a person 
who has a subsisting or perfected home- 
stead entry for 160 acres or less of lanc 
in a national forest which is of the char 
acter contemplated by the enlargeu 
homestead act may make an additional! 
entry for such an amount of land of the 
same character not in a national forest 
and within twenty miles from such entry 
as when the area thereof is added to the 
area of the original entry will not exceec e 
320 acres, but at the time of making en .~ 
try thereunder, after proof of the origi. @ 
nal entry, the applicant must show own. § 


the original entry. 


Rules Given For Entries 
Not Requiring Resideiice 

49. The sixth section of the act of Feb- 
19, 1909 (35 Stat., 639, Apendix 
No. 15), provides that not exceeding 
2,000,000 acres of land in the State of 
Utah, which do not have upon them suf- 
ficient water suitable for domestic pur- 
poses as will render continuous residence 
upon such lands possible, may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior 
as subject to entry under the provisions 
with the exception, however, 
that entrymen of such lands need not re- 
side thereon. 

This act provides in such cases that 
all entrymen must reside within such dis- 
tance of the land entered as will enable 
them successfully to farm the same as 
required by the act; and no attempt will 
be made at this time to determine how 
far from the land an entryman will be 
allowed to reside, as it is believed that 


| the proper determination of that question 


will depend upon the circumstances of 
each case. 

During the second year of the entry 
at least one-eighth of the area must be 
cultivated, and during the third, fourth, 
and fifth years, and until submission of 
final proof, one-fourth of the area entered 
must be cultivated. Proof may be sub- 
mitted on entries of this class within 
seven years after their dates. 

The rules relating to petitions for 
designation of lands, referred to in para- 
graphs 44 and 47, apply to section 6 of 
the enlarged-homestead act; applications 


| to make entry thereunder will not be re- 


ceived until the date fixed in the order 
designating the land as subject to entry 
under said section, except when accom- 
panied by petitions for designation, com- 
plying with the rules with reference 
thereto. 
To be 
September 22. 
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Sportsmen 


Trappers 


Tenders Are Invited 
For Food Supplies — 


For Indian Service 


The Specifications Call for | 
Canned Goods, Cereals, 
Corn Products, Dried 
Fruits, Vegetables. 


Commissioner Charles H. Burke, of 
the Bareau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just issued 
specifications calling for bids to supply 
large quantities of canned goods, cereals, 
corn products and dried fruit for the In- 


dian Service during the fiscal year end- | 


ing June 30, 1927. 

Bids covering the requirements 

be received at the Indian 
‘ 1749 West Pershing Road, Chicago, IIL, 
until 10 o’clock a. m. (Standard Time), 
October 14, 1926, and then publicly 
- opened. . 

Produce of Current Year. 

All articles to be furnished must be 
from crops of the calendar year 1926, it 
is specified. Deliveries may be made at 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland or Seattle, but 
bidders are required to specify the place. 

The following is a list of the kind of 
articles required and the quantity of 
each: 


will 


warehouse, | 





Dried beans, Mexican or Spanish, 49,- 
750 pounds; dried pink beans, 228,870 
pounds; dried white beans, 231,180 
pounds; dried peas, 9,740 pounds; yellow 
split peas, 7,575» pounds. 

Evaporated 
evaporated 
evaporated 
seedless raisins, 
raisins, 1,091 

Dried sugar corn, 30,865 pounds; white 
corn meal, 82,475 pounds; yellow corn 


apples, 96,105 
peaches, 96,965 
prunes, 150,910 
2,370 boxes; 
boxes. 


pounds; 
pounds, 
pounds; 

seeded 


meal, 68,420 pounds; cracked wheat, 14,- | 


425 pounds; 
pounds; whole 
pounds. 

Pearl hominy, 68,074 pounds; hominy 
grits, 27,150 pounds; rolled oats, 127,656 
pounds; rolled oats, 9,637 pounds in 2- 

., pound pasteboard boxes; rolled oats, 22,- 
194 pounds in 4-pound pasteboard boxes; 
rolled oats, compressed, 27,522 pounds. 

Apples in No. 3 size cans, 387 dozen 
cans; apples in No. 10 size cans, 556 doz- 
en cans; blackberries, 1,094 dozen cans; 
corn, in No. 2 size cans, 4,831 dozen cans; 


120,796 
141,576 


flour, 
flour, 


graham 
wheat 


peaches, 1,467 dozen cans; pears, in No. | 


2 size cans, 600 dozen cans; peas, in No. 
2 size cans, 997 dozen cans; sliced pine 
apple, in No, 2 size cans, 362 dozen cans; 
plums, 872 dozen cans; tomaties, in No. 
3 size cans, 1,429 dozen cans; tomatoes, 
in No. 10 tize cans, 2,220 dozen cans; 
tomatoes, with puree, in No. 2 1-2 size 
cans, 51 dozen cans and tomatoes, with 
puree, in No. 10 size cans, 552 dozen 
cans. 


‘ 


Paint Manufacturers 
Organized in Britain 


Research Association Said to 
Be Designed to Aid in Meet- 
ing Foreign Competition. 


The Chemical Division of the Depart- 

ment of Commerce has just announced 
‘in a statement that to meet competition 
in paints and varnishes from foreign 
countries, there has been formed in Great 
Britain a research association of British 
paint, color and varnish manufacturers, 
for membership of which only British 
firms and British subjects will be eligible. 
The new association will work in con- 
junction with the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research on the basis 
‘of a grant of £1 being made by the de- 

partment for every pound subscribed by 
the association up to £5,000, provided a 
minimum annual income of £2,500 for a 
guaranteed period of five years is raised 
by the industry. It is understood that 
this amount has been promised already. 

The statement says that among the 
problems to be taken up are those con- 
cerning the storage and. keeping qualities 
ef paints, enamels, and_ varnishes, 
changes during drying and weathering, 
and, especially, the development of fin- 
ishes, both for industrial and domestic 
purposes, Which will dry quickly andlast 
well. The investigations will be carried 
on at the Building Research Station at 
Watford, under the direction of Dr. 
Stradling. 

No figures are available, the statement 
says further, to show production of paints 
and varnishes in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, but, according to the 
“Architect and Building News” of July 
23, 1926, Since the armistice the British 
paint and varnish industry has suffered 
from foreign competition. 


Cherbourg to Proceed 
With Port Improvement 


The Cherbourg Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted the second part of the 
project for enlargement of harbor facil- 
ities at that port, according to a report 
from Consul S. H. Wiley at Cherbourg, 
France, received in the Department of 
Commerce, 

This portion incltides the building of 

ea new landing Station at the end of the 
pier. This work will be paid from newly 
increased port dues. It is believed that 
this dock may be used during the first 
part of 1927. 

The first part of the program for the 
enlargement and improvement of the 
port is considerably behind schedule. 
According to the original plan this part 
of the work should have been already 
completed. The work is being accelerated 
end it is hoped to complete it shortly. 


| Past and Present Conditions 
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Fur Industry 


Conservation 


Urged for Diminishing Supply of 





> 


Shorter Open Season 
Is Proposed Measure 


Licensing of Trappers and 
Reports of Catches Advised 
by Frank G. Ashbrook. 


Frank G. Ashbrook, in charge of the 
Fur Resources Division, Bureau of Bi- 
ological Survey, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in an address September 20, urged 
better laws and stricted enforcement as 
a means of conserving the dwindling 
fur supplies of the United States. 

Speaking before the twentieth annual 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners at Mobile, Ala., he de- 
nounced the tendency to regard fur ani- | 
mals as “vermin” to be killed on sight, 
and pointed out that the annual fur 
catch in this country is now valued at 
$60,000,000. | 

Last season, Mr. Ashbrook said, the 
raw fur catch amounted to 20 per cent 
less than the year before. And while 
formerly the decrease has been in the 
quantity of the more valuable pelts, now 
the decrease is affecting such staples 
as muskrat and raccoon. 

Among other control measures, he ad- 
vocated the licensing and registration of 
all trappers; a three-months’ maximum 
trapping.season on all fur animals; pro- 
hibition of smoking out, digging out, 
poisoning either by gas or bait, gigging, 
or destroying nests or dens in any man- 
ner; restriction in the taking of fw 
animals with gun or dog, and the en- 
forcement of dog tax laws. 





American Fur Resources 
Reported Largely Impaired 

The full text of the address follows: 

Since our country was first settled its 
natural resources in furs have been heav- 
ily drained. The steadily diminishing 
supply of fur animals tends to prove that 
the “fur wearer” is increasing faster 
than the “fur bearer.” 

Raw-fur collectors in the United 
States estimate that the raw fur eatch 
during the past season (1925-26) was ap- 
proximately 20 per cent less than in the 
year before. Formerly the decrease has 
been in quantity of the more valuable 
pelts, such as marten, fisher, mink and 
beaver, but now the decrease is affect- 
ing such staples as muskrat and rac- 
coon. 

Twenty-five years ago the value of 
the animal catch of fur animals was 
roughly estimated at $25,000,000. Today 
it is estimated at more than $60,000,000, 
and even this figure would have been ex- 
ceeded no doubt if the supply had been 
maintained. 





Of Supply and Demand 

As long as the primeval forests re- 
mained, and marshes were left in their 
natural condition, and streams flowed 
unpolluted, the trappers’ activities gave 
no reason for concern, since the fur 
bearers were sufficiently prolific for the* 
natural increase to meet the ever-grow- 





| ing demand. 


But with the destruction of forests by 
axe and fire, the indiscriminate drain- 
age of swamp lands and lakes, the in- 
creasing pollution of streams, the en- 
croachment of civilization—all reducing 
the natural fur-producing areas—to- 
gether with trappers plying their trade 
out of season and trapping laws in- 
adequat in the majority of States, the 
numbers of some species have been re- 
duced below the point where they are 
commercially profitable. 

In addition, we are confronted with 
the problem of relative values of the 
animals we seek to conserve and the 
birds or animals upon which fur bear- 
ers prey, or, as in the case of the 
beaver, the value of the pelt as com- 
pared with the damage the animal does 
to lumber interests and farm property. 
These factors are of importance in the 
reduction of the humber of fur bearers 
in those States in which from the weight 
of evidence the question decided 
against the animals. 


is 


Necessity for Cooperation 


In Conservation of Fur 

The principal object of conservation, 
whether of fur bearers or other forms 
of wild life is “conservation with use.” 
It involves a comparison of sporting and 
commercial values that up to the pres- 
ent time has been insufficiently con- 
sidered and even now this comparison 
is regarded with more fear than under- 
standing by some game enthusiasts. 

Any conflict of interest between 
sportsmen, trappers, and fur traders 
uselessly wastes both time and energy. 
The groups should work out their prob- | 
lems together and present a united front 
in urging legislation concerning con- 
servation. 

The drainage of swamps and lakes 
where ducks abound affects the habitat 
of the muskrat. Forest fires destroy 
fur animals as well as games. And 
polluted waters destroy the food and 
starve the animals. Where there is 
laxity in the enforcement of games laws 
the situation is worse with respect to 
animals. 


Muskrat Becoming Scarce 
In All Parts of Country 


Furs of many kinds were commonly 
taken in all sections of the country a 
few generations ago. But now over 
great areas, with the depleting or ex- 
tinction of ceretain of the more prized 
species, the most valuable fur bearers 
purely from the standpoint of financial 
returns from the annual catch, are the 
muskrat, skunk, raccoon, and opossum, 

In certain sections of the country 


where the open season lasts from four 
to six and one-half months, the muskrat 
is becoming scarce. Reports show that 
there was a decrease in the 1925 annual 
catch of approximately 20 per cent over 
that of the previous year. 

Muskrats range in 47 States but are 
still unprotected in six. In 23 States 
they have to face an open season of 
more than three months, and _ in only 
15% States is the open season three 
months or less while in two and one-half 
States the muskrat is protected through- 
out the year. 

Persons responsible for the enactment 
of fur laws do not always consider the 
fact that the most valuable skins are 
taken late in winter and early in spring. 
Muskrats within the United States 
should not be taken before December 1, 
and only while the fur is still prime. 

When the breeding season is in 
progress in the latter part of March, 
continued trapping would greatly affect 
the number of young animals for the 
next year. 


Skunk Useful to Farmers 
In Destruction of Insects 

The skunk stands next in importance 
to the muskrat as a source of fur, and 
brings to the trappers of the United 
States milions of dollars annually. 
Skunks are found in every State in the 
Union; 34 States now have laws protect- 
ing them, with open seasons of 2 to 44% 


| months. 


There are still 14 States that give 
them no protection whatever and one 
that protects them in only a few counties. 
Protective laws for skunks were passed 
largely in response to the wishes of 
farmers, who recognize the usefulness of 


these animals in destroying injurious in- 


sects and to the demands of persons in- 
terested in conserving the fur resources 
of the country. 

In view of their fur 


usefulness and 


| value, skunks should be protected every- 
| where by a close season of at least nine 
| months, but the right of farmers to de- 


stroy predatory skunks should always be 
reserved. 

Skunk skins are prime from about the 
middle of October to the middle of Febru- 
ary. Trapping these animals as late as 
March or April should be prohibited in 
all States. 

Raccoon Increased in Value 


As Fur Becomes Popular 

Within the memory of many now liv- 
ing the price of raccoon skins was at 
one time so small that the pelts were 
seldom marketed, although they were 
often utilized for homemade caps. Now, 
however, their value is sufficient to in- 
duce trappers to capture them whenever 
possible, with the result that their num- 
bers are being seriously depleted in all 
parts of the country. 

Raccoon pelts were once dressed and 
dyed to imitate bear, fisher, marten, 
lynx, and other long-haired furs. So 
great has been the popularity of raccoon 
sport coats and trimmings that other 
long-haired furs are now being dyed to 
imitate raccoon in order to supplement 
the diminishing supply of this fur. 

The raccoon has claims to protection 
not only as a fur animal but also be- 
cause of its value as food and game. 
Thought probably less esteemed than 
opossum, its flesh is eaten in many parts 
of the country. 4 

Affording fur, food, and sport, it ts 
amazing that the raecoon should not be 
more highly valued and _ protected 
throughout its range during the breeding 
period and the time of unprime fur. Yet 
it shares with many other fur animals 
the charge being harmful to poultry, a 
fact that has doubtless delayed legisla- 
tion in its favor. 

The raccoon ranges in 48 States; one 
State gives it total protection and 43 
give partial protection, with open sea- 
sons ranging from two to five months. 
It is still unprotected in four States. 

Raw-fur collectors in the United States 
and Canada estimated that the raccoon 
catch during the past season (1925-26) 
was approximately 30 per cent less than 
in the year before, and the future is 
not promising. 

No fur bearer is trapped or hunted 
more closely than the raccoon. It is 
pursued as game, and the night hunt 
for it with dogs and torches is a popu- 
lar sport. The methods commonly used 
in hunting raccoons at night destroy 
their dens and nests and consequently 
act as a check on production. : 

Existing conditions show that the sup- 
ply is being depleted and that further 
protection and a more strict enforcement 
of the laws is necessary if the raccoon 
is to retain its position among the lead- 
ing fur bearers. 

Registration of the real importance of 
the opossum a fur animal is just 
coming to be recognized. Its well-estab- 
lished value for food, combined with its 
fur value, makes it worthy of careful 
protection wherever it is found. 

Its range is limited to approximately 
29 States, dnd in 24 of these it is given 
partial protection. The open seasons 
range from two to six months, but should 
not exceed four months, the close season 
beginning not later than March 1 and ex- 
tending at least to November 1. This 
would protect the opossum during the 
main period of reproduction. 


as 


Extermination as Vermin 


Is Practice Condemned 

Fur animals are too generally looked 
upon as “vermin” to be killed on sight. 
Any living thing may at times from the 
standpoint of certain individuals be 
placed in the category of vermin. 

The poultry, pheasant and quail-eating 
skunks, raccoons, and opossums are rare, 
though their deeds have been heralded 
far and wide and their names have be- 
come notorious. Because skunks break 
up raccoon hunting parties, authotities 
in one State wanted to exterminate them 
regardless of their value to agriculture 
and to the fur trade. 

Last year a few minks were led astray 
by unbalanced nature, making their 
headquarters on a game farm in a Mid- 


Vermin 


Extermination 


Conservation 





dle Western State, where they ‘killed a 
large number of pheasants. The sins of 
these marauding minks were visited on 
the heads of the third and fourth genera- 
tions of the entire mink family. 


As a consequence the State under- | 


took to extermination measures plac- 
ing a State-wide open season for one 
year on minks. The fact that minks 
have no. such opportunities 
natural conditions was 
nored, as well as the equally important 


mitting the minks to do so much dam- 
age on a game farm before repressive 
measures there were undertaken. 


Such an attack on the masses is un- | “" 
| of a great number of people. 
been to apprehend them as individauls 


justifiable. The better plan would have 


rather than as an invading army. 

In other words, 
and not the whole species should be held 
accountable for sporadic damage. The 
valuable representatives of any form 
of wild life should be respected rather 
than suspected. 

Fur animals are most 
of place in and about game-bird farms. 
The greater number of animals are 
likely to become troublesome there be- 
cause food is more abundant and so 
easily obtainable. Under these condi- 


clude as vermin, so-called, many more 
species that elsewhere are not harmful. 

In certain eastern States much of 
the activity relating 
of vermin of all 


In California, however, among the 
owners of vineyards the quail in many 
places is considered a nuisance and con- 
sequently is looked upon by vine-grow- 
ers as proper subjects for extermina- 
tion. One grower has stated that he 
loses annually $1,000 worth of grapes 
by this species alone, and probably all 
natural enemies of poultry do not take 
one-tenth of that amount from him. 

The supply of the so-called “vermin” 
fur bearers has diminished and continues 
to diminish rapidly. Some other cause 
for the decreasing supply of game, where 
it is decreasing, seems to be in order. 

Under present conditions we can not 
be sure of the facts, so that the best 
course is to play safe lest we destroy 
what is more valuable than what we 
save. 
is generally condemned, extensive and 


should be made over a wide range of 
territory. 
Fur-bearing animals are a natural re- 


Poland to Promote 
Export of Wheat by 
Domestic Restriction 


Use of White Flour Bread, 
Except by Children and 
Invalids, Is Pro- 
hibited. 


The Polish Minister of the Interior 
has announced a policy of restricting the 
domestic consumption of wheat in Poland 
in order to increase exports, thereby fur- 


cording to advices just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Poland’s annual consumption of wheat 
amounts to 1.490,000 tons. This will be 
cut by milling more low-grade grain. 
In the future. only children and sick 
people will be allowed to use white-flour 
bread. 

Policy of Restriction. 

The program of the Minister of In- 
terior is described by the Department 
of Commerce in the following statement 
which is given in full: 

The food conservation program of the 
Polish Minister of the Interior, as an- 


terial Economic Committee including. 
(1) the restriction of domestic consump- 
tion of wheat, in order to increase the 
exportable surplus of this grain; 
the tentative imposition of an export tax 
on rye, whenever the prices for this 


on the domestic market to rise above a 
fixed level; for -the present, the pro- 
gram provides for the equipment of 
440 bakeries: in Warsaw, 20; in Lodz, 
10; and 10 in each of the coal districts 
of Dabrowa and Upper Silesia. The 


under ! 
completely ig- | 
| the 
fact that there was no excuse for per- | 


the guilty animals | 


certainly out | 


tions it also becomes necessary to in- | 


to the suppression | 
softs results from the | 
desire to give better protection to quail. | 


Before any species of fur animal | 


protracted studies of stomach contents | 


thering Poland’s financial position, ac- | 





| without 








cost of construction, estimated at a total | 


of 12,000,000 
to be financed by a long term bond is- 


lotys (about $116,000), is | 


| protected. 
| desirable, as this permits a diversity of 
| opinion in the matter. 

nounced in his report before the minis- 


source worthy to be perpetuated, and 
every effort should be made to ascertain 
the economic status of any species be- 
fore legislation is enacted for or against 
it. 


Improved Fur Laws and 
Better Enforcement 

Fur is an important commercial com- 
modity and more of it is consumed in 
United States than in any other 
country in the world. The fur industry 
employs many thousands of men and 
women who make their living from furs 
and in turn contribute to the comfort 


An industry, the finished product of 
which is so much in demand, scarcely 
needs any apology for its existence. So 
far as members of the fur trade are con- 


cerned, it is unreasonable to believe that | 


they are not interested in perpetuating a 
natural resource which is the backbone of 
their industry. 

The National Association of the Fur 
Industry is on record as strongly favor- 


ing the conservation of wild life, but it 


insists that conservation must include 
fur animals. This attitude is very rea- 
sonable when we consider that trappers’ 


license fees are used for the protection | 


and propagation of fish and game, but 
that very little of the revenue so derived 
goes directly to the cause of fur conser- 
vation. 

The fur trade through its national as- 
sociation has approached the task of 
protecting and conserving the fur ani- 
mals:from several angles. This associa- 
tion is cooperating with State game and 
conservation commissions, sportsmen’s 
associations, conservation societies, and 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. ° 

When the demand for any commodity 
exceeds the supply, production is stimu- 
lated to meet the demand. The logical 
way to supply the demand for furs and 
prevent still farther shrinkage in the 
source of supply is to produce more fur 
animals. 

The quickest and surest way to accom- 
plish this is through the enactment of 
better laws and through a more strict 
enforcement of them. Better laws and 
stricter enforcement would not only in- 
crease the quantity of fur but would 
greatly enhance the quality of the an- 
nual catch. 

Fur-bearing animals are the property 
of the states in which they are found, 
and serious responsibility rests with 


state game officials to cooperate with all 


organizations and individuals interested 


| in maintaining the source of supply. 


Many trapping laws have been made 
consideration of the economic 
problems involved, and the majority of 
laws now on the statute books do little 
to prevent the decrease of fur bearers 
in certain sections of our country. 


Suggestions for Better Laws 
Made by Mr. Ashbrook 


The Department of Agriculture has 
accumulated considerable information on 


| the protection of fur animals and, on re- 


quest, has rendered assistance to a great 
many State game officials in matters per- 
taining to legislation respecting fur- 
bearing animals. It is still reluctant, 
however, to formulate any specific 
“model. fur, law,” because of the excep- 
tions to generalizations that are pre- 
sented by local conditions. 

The spirit of the department as re- 
gards fur bearers is one of cooperation 
and coordination and not one of Fed- 
eral control. In submitting ideas on bet- 
ter laws and stricter enforcement, it is 
with the hope that they will be under- 
stood and that it is desired to be help- 
ful to conservationists without assum- 
ing the role of schoolmaster. 

One frequent defect in the present fur 
laws is a failure to state specifically the 
names of the fur animals sought to be 
The term, “all others,” is not 


Animals whose pelts are more valua- 
ble than their meat and whose pelts are 
likely to be damaged when taken for 


ry | sport should be classed as fur bearers | 
(2) | 


and treated as such. Raccoons and opos- 


sums are’ generally considered game, but | 
MS | in recent years the commercial value of 
commodity abroad may cause the price | 


their pelts has increased to such a point 
that destructive methods of taking them 
are indefensible. 


Licensing and Registry 
Of Trappers Proposed 


The state is entitled to know how much 
of its natural wealth in the form of fur 


' is taken every year and therefore should 


sue, and the construction is to be started | 
as soon as one-half of the capital will | 


become available, presumably before the 
end of this year. 


of Regional Information from represen- 


tatives of the Department of Commerce | 


in Poland.) 
White Bread Prohibited. 

In recommending measures for re- 
stricting domestic consumption of wheat, 
the Minister, Mr. Mlodzianowski, gives 
the average annual domestic consump- 
tion of wheat in Poland at 
tons. 
to be effected by milling wheat at a 
higher percentage extraction (high 


of children and sick persons only). 

The milling of rye flour below 70 per 
cent will also be prohibited, as a means 
of increasing the exportable surplus ot 
grain. The construction of new grain 
elevators and adaption of existing grain 
storages of the army by installation of 
modern equipment are to be accelerated 
by a government loan up to 20,000,000 


designate a return in the form of a 
license fee of a reasonable part of the 
value of its natural wealth thus taken 
by the individual. Hence the licensing 


(Information received in the Division | and registration of all trappers is nec- 


essary. 

Exempting trappers using less than 
a dozen traps and boys under a certain 
age is not warranted, in view of the fact 
that investigation has shown that the 
majority of trappers in the United 
States are boys under 18 years of age. 
License fees of $5 or $10 are ample, but 


| should be applicable to any one who 


1,490,000 | 
The restriction of consumption is | 


traps, whether on his own land or on the 
land of another. 


One of the most important features 


: | of present-day legislation on fur ani- 
grade flour will be allowed for the use | 


| each 
cense, aside from its revenue-producing | 


mals is that of requiring trappers to 
make annual reports of the number of 
species taken. The trapping 


possibilities, afforded the best known 
means for the registration and identifi- 
cation of trappers, and its renewal from 
year to year should be conditioned upon 


| the filing of satisfactory returns on the 


zlotys for the purchase of grain from | 
the peasants or paying of advances to | ports would provide a sound foundatign 


those who would deliver their grain to 
the elevators for marketing. 


| 


catch of the previous season. 
The data to be obtained from those re- 


for the survey of the annual kill and its 
relation to the breeding supply, or capi- 


( 


Fur-Bearing Animals 


| Stray Dogs Blamed 
_ For High Death Rate 


Official of Department of Ag- 
riculture Addresses State 
Commissioners. 
tal stock, as it may be considered; and 


it is on such surveys that protective 
measures should be based. 


ing out, digging out, poisoning either 


“ar” 9 AT 1) 


| Fur animals should not be taken by | 
| any and every conceivable means. Smok- | 





by gas or bait, gigging, or destroying 
nests or dens in any manner should be 
absolutely prohibited as wantonly de- 
structive. 

Indiscriminate killing by these meth- 
ods is nothing short of etxermination 
and has no place in conservation plans. 
Indeed it would be well if the taking 
of fur animals with gun or dog were 
restricted with a view to preventing the 
excessive damage to pelts that com- 
monly results when these means of 
hunting are employed. 





Three Months’ Open Season 


Suggested as Maximum 

In most instances open seasons are so 
| long as to permit trapping before the 
pelts are prime in fall and after breed- 
ing is in progress in spring. Under 
existing conditions a three months’ maxi- 
mum trapping season on all fur animals 
in any State is ample and all that the 
wild life can stand under the stimulus 
to trappers from the present high prices 
paid for pelts. 

Open seasons should include the time 
when the fur is prime and not the breed- 
ing season or the hibernation period. 
Fixing seasons can be accomplished bet- 
ter by regulation by the State game 
commission than by legislation. 

The legislature would do well to for- 
mulate general policies only and leave 
the drafting of regulations enforcing 
those policies to the game commission. 
This would give a flexibility to the law 
that would make intelligent conservation 
possible. 

If, for example, the supply of rac- 
coons diminishes in one county but holds 
its own in another county, a temporary 
regulation could be applied to remedy 
the condition. If vermin make excessive 
inroads on the game or poultry in some 
section that situation can be met 
promptly by action of the game com- 
mission. 

The terms “prime” and “unprime” are 
very confusing to wardens and fur buy- 
ers and should not be used in legisla- 
tion. There is no clear line of demarca- 
tion between them and opinions differ 
when it is attempted to define these 
terms. The correct terms to use in the 
law are “legal” and “illegal.” 

The final suggestion offered for better 
fur laws is a dog tax. There is not much 
hope for conserving fur and game ani- 
mals unless a dog law is enforced. The 
vagrant dog, especially in the South, is 
very destructive to both game and fur 
animals. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ceive numerous letters from all parts 
of the country complaining about the 
destruction of fur animals and game by 
foraging dogs and asking that the con- 
dition be remedied. This, however, is a 
matter over which the State has full 
jurisdiction. 





Equal Consideration 


For Trappers and Sportsmen 

Those responsible for framing fur 
laws should be open minded, not allow- 
ing themselves to be swayed by any one 
interest, at the expense of another. In 
other words, they should give as much 
consideration to trappers as to sports- 
men. 

A kneer appreciation of conditions 
shown by studies of the habits, breeding 
seasons, and periods of prime fur for 
the various species on the part of those 
concerned with the framing of laws and 
regulations governing trapping, would 
have the result that a greatly increased 
quantity of pelts with fur of superior 
quality would reach the markets, thus 
increasing the financial rewards to the 
trappers and at the same time allowing 
increased numbers of breeders to remain 
in the covers. 


Ice in Baltic Sea Causes 





; calendar year was responsible for a de- 


li- } 


Drop in Kiel Canal Trade 


According to advices from Consul Wal- 
ter A. Foote, at Hamburg, jurst received 
in the Department of Commerce, the un- 
usual amount of ice in the Baltic Sea 
during the first quarter of the present 


crease in the amount of shipping passing 
in transit through the Kiel Canal. 

During the first half of 1926 a total of 
19,140 vessels aggregating 6,401,000 net 
registered tons passed through the canal, 
as compared with 19,993 vessels of 6,530,- 
000 tons during the same period of 1925. 
Approximately 50 per cent was under the 
German flag, a slight decrease compared 
with the corresponding period last year, 
the report stated. 


Suez Canal Tonnage Gains 
58 Per Cent During 1925 





According to a report from Consul 
John L. Bouchal at Port Said, Egypt, | 
just received in the Department of Com- 
merce the net tonnage of motor ships 
passing through the Suez Canal during 
the calendar year 1925 was 1,720,000 
compared with 1,089,000 in 1924, an in- 
crease of 58 per cent. The increase is 
considerably above that effected during 
any preceding year. 

The increase in the motor ship traffic 
in 1925 contributed about 38 per cent of | 





| ships has increased. 
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Open Seasons 


Restrictions 


Business Attitude 


In France Called On 
Of Watehful Waitir 


Increase in Issue of Bank 

France Notes Reported in 

Advices to Department 
of Commerce. 


R. C. Miller, Acting Commercial 
tache at Paris, describes the Fre 
business situation in a cablegram 
ceived in the Department of Commer 
In his report Mr. Miller states: 

The franc continues relatively stal 
due chiefly to the fact that Augus 
normally a favorable month; to the 
provement in the Treasury situation; 
the reports that sufficient foreign 
change has been obtained to meet o 
gations for the remainder of the 
to increased receipts resulting from 
new taxes, and to reports of hea 
takings of National Defense bonds. 

The Government is occupied chi 
with its program for administra 
economies. The present business @ 
tude may be characterized as one 
watchful waiting. 

Increase in Bank Circulation. 

The statement of the Bank of Fra 
for September 9 shows a total note 
sue of 55,460,000,000 francs, an incre 
of 110,000,000 francs over the previ 
week. Advances to the State were 
200,000,000 francs, including the pern 
nent advance of 200,000,000 frances. 
is a decrease of 350,000,000 francs 
compared with last week’s stateme 
Discounts showed a decrease of 1,2 
000,000 francs to 5,060,000,000 fra 
Miscellaneous credits increased by 79 
000,000 francs to 4,570,000,000 fra 
and miscellaneous debits decreased 
790,000,000 francs to 1,130,000,000 fra 
as compared with the previous week. 

Debits and credits of the Paris Cle 
ing House during July totaled 111,63 
000,000 frances as against 99,163,000, 
francs in June. The average daily dr 
to clear covering 26 business days 
2,148,000,000 frances, constituting 
highest record yet attained. 

The general index of wholesale pri 
at the end of August was 785 as agai 
856 at the end of July. This decre: 
was due largely to the lower cost 
francs of imported materials. The ing 
of national products comprising 29 
ticles, was 722 at the end of August, 
the index of imported products, cove 
16 articles, was 902. The Paris re 
index was higher, at 587. 

During August the French iron 
steel market was a buyer instead o: 
seller. The production of steel was vi 
high, but a curtailment is probable 
the English strike is settled, and if 
resistance of domestic buyers is 
overcome. The July production of 
iron reached a record level, and heg 
production of steel ingots and castir 
was also maintained. Based on 
present rate of production, the 1926 p 
duction of pig iron and steel would ¢ 
siderably exceed the, record figures 
1925. Because of the recent apprec 
tion of the franc, continental export q 
tations on iron and steel on a po 
sterling basis are now approximately 
per cent below French f. o. b. facta 
prices for domestic sales. Domestic b 
ers are withholding orders awai 
lower prices. The principal produe 
are now absorbing minor increases 
production costs and are offering de 
eries in one to two months, instead 
three to six months as_heretofa 
Greater attention is being paid to 
mestic business as it is more profital 
just now than foreign business. 

Cotton Spinners Reported Active. 

Textile conditions only fairly satisf, 
tory—Stocks of raw cotton at Havre 
still above normal. Cotton spinners ¢ 
knitters are active with orders book 
largely through January, but weave 
bookings are lighter. Sales of yarns 
knitters have improved but weavers 
asking delivery delays in anticipation 
further price reductions. Prices alres 
average 6 per cent below those o 
month ago. Due to their inland lo 
tion, Kulhouse and Epinal cotton ma 
facturers are handicapped by a rec 
heavy increase in freight rates. 

The raw wool market at Nazamet 
strong because of British purchases, 
pecially of merinos and combed wod 
There has been a slight increase 
prices. The market for noils is eg 
with prices well maintained. Local sg 
of worsted yarns are poor but exp 
orders are good. Sales of wool fabr 
are normal with manufacturers show 
a tendency toward price concessions. 

Purchases of raw silk are still limi 
to immediate requirements. The 
tailment of orders abroad has cau 
worry in the silk plants and manuf 
turers complain that price concessid 
are not possible. 

Conditions in the linen industry 
slightly improved. The export de 
for rayon is suffering as a result of 
recovery of the franc. 

The drought during August cats 
damage to the late crops, including 
tatoes, beets, vines, corn and beans, 
the situation has been somewhat 
lieved by recent rains. 
the total increase in traffic. From 
to year the number of transits by mo: 
In 1925 the in 
in transits over 1924 was 89, while | 
increase in the number of units was 
the report stated. 


The number of nations using mo 
ships on the Suez Canal route is inere 
ing. Three American motor ships pa 
through in 1924, and four in 1926 
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taly to Collect 
Trade Information 


| Tn World Markets 


ational Institute for Export 
_ Organized to Aid in De- 
veloping Foreign 
Commerce. 


[Tals newly organized National In- 
itute for Export parallels in function 
he Bureau of Foreign Domestic 
tommerce of the Department of Com- 


and 


. .. Mi Divisi f | ~ P 
herce, C. C. Miller, of the Division of | vestments of $124,000,000 and French in- 


vestments 


tegional Information of the Dtpart- 
hent of Commerce, observes in a state- 
hent on this subject. 
| The National Institute for Export is 
me of Italy’s latest moves in her eco- 
fomic program, and is designed to study 
orld markets so as to promote a more 
lavorable Italian balance of trade. It 
& semiofficial, with men actuaily en- 
aged in commerce on its staff, and de- 
lives the guidance and support of the 
Sovernment without being directly con- 
rolled by the Government. 

Following 


is 


1 Italian foreign trade: 
Italian industry’s 
or larger foreign sales has suggested 
he creation of a new export bureau 
which, although under Government 
upervision, is largely directed by repre- 


entatives of the larger export industries. 


Small Business Houses. 


Italian production is peculiar in that | 


t comprises innumerable small estab- 
ishments which are not in a position. to 
maintain direct contact with foreign 
narkets. The important part 
hese small producers play in the na- 
ional output has shown that successful 
narketing of characteristically Italian 


yroducts in foreign fields is scarcely pos- | 


ible save through the establishment of 
n agency which includes a personnel 
mtimately cognizant of trade trends— 
n other words, industrial experts—and 
it the same time under completely non- 
artisan control such only State 
upervision could give. 


as 


luenced the Government to establish an 
rganization which would have greater 


legal, administrative, and financial av- | 


onomy so as to preserve the freedom of 


wetion deemed necessary to:an organiza- 
' 


ion of this type. 
The new institution, which was au- 
horized to begin operations on July 1, 


926, is called “Istituto Nazionale per | 


*Esportazione” (National Institute for 
export). Its general policies will be de- 
ermined by a council consisting of a 
»wresident, who is appointed by the King 
it the suggestion of the Minister of Na- 
jonal Economy, and 39 members. 

Of the latter, 11 are Government offi- 
ials representing the various minis- 
ries interested in export problems, nine 
we representatives chosen by trade asso- 
siations, and the remaining 19 are ap- 
vointed directly by the Minister of Na- 
ional Economy. 


For the execution of the policies dic- | 


ated by this council a technical or execu- 
ive committee, consisting of eight mem- 
vers selected from the membership of the 
ouncil, is to be appointed. The actual 
idministration of the institute is in the 
1ands of the director general, appointed 
xy this technical committee subject to 
he approval of the Minister of National 
iconomy. 
livision chief in the ministry of national 
xconomy, has been appointed to this of- 
ice. 
Special Fees for Services. 

The scientific study of foreign markets 
s the main object of the National Insti- 
uate for Export. In gathering informa- 
jon use will be made of the commercial 
wttaches; consuls, commercial agents, and 
‘talian ‘chambers of commerce abroad, 
is well as specially appointed direct cor- 
*espondence. 

The expenses of the institute are to 
‘ome from the following funds: (a) An 
innual appropriation of 4,000,000 lire, to 
ye included in the budget of the Ministry 
of National Economy; (b) special fees 
which the institute may charge as com- 
yensation for direct services, as well as 
sroceeds from the sale of publications 


tiations represented in the council. 
The development of Italian industry 
during the postwar period and the 


strength of its products in export mar- | 
In the auto- | 


kets have been exceptional. 
motive line there has been from year to 
ear a steady increase in 
hat was occasioned, not by the needs of 


he local market but rather by the crea- | 


tion and expansion of foreign markets. 


ally large export trade. 
of rayon made the greatest 
land today that industry occupies second 
place in the world production. 

Minor industries also have shown al- 
most equal progress, and it was the dire 


need of expert guidance for these smaller | 


trades which could not build up organiza- 
fons of their own foreign fields, 
well as the needs of the larger 
ies for reliabye information services, 
hat prompted Italian authorities to in- 
stitute new informational services. 
Former Organization Insufficient. 


in 


as 


The export information services of the | 


Ministry of National Economy were 


quite sufficient to handle the problems of | 
Italy’s export trade as they presented | 


hemselves in pre-war days; but these 

rvices became inadequate after the 
postwar reorganization of world markets, 
he formation of new industries due to 
ar needs, and the growing foreign de- 
mand for Italian products. 

The new institute differs quite radi- 
lly from the old organization in that 
its staff includes persons actively en- 
in commerce. 


age 


' nation. 





the full text of Mr. | 
Miller’s description of this new agency | 


growing necessity | 


which | 


| ennial 


| yards, 
| 17,943,379 square yards, valued at $65,- 


| valued at $53,692,611, in 1921 to 45,576,- 


Dr. Raffaele Pilotti, former | 


' delphia, 


| were idle during the entire year, two 


production | 


cea . | liarities 
The textile industry had an exception- | 


The production | 
advance, | 


| totals are a result of the growing needs 


indus- 
| siderably greater than before the war, | 


| imports tends to approximate the pre- | 
| war figures, as shown in the following | 


| 1925.... 


| rates of exchange for the lira: 
par, or $0.193; 1923 at annual average, | 
In this respect it | or $.046; 1924 at $0.0436; 1925 at $0.0398. ° 
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Wool 


Chemicals 


British Investments in Brazil | Suggestions Adopted 


Said to Exceed ere | 


The Finance and Investment Division | 
of the Department of Commerce has is- | 
i sued a report saying British investments | 
| in Brazil exceed those 
At present it is estimated there | 
| are £284,000,000 of British money in in- | 


of any 


dustrial enterprises, Federal, State and 
municipal loans, compared with Ameri- 
can investments of $340,000,000 
French investment of  2,500,000,000 
francs. 

British capital is estimated to be in- 
terested in Brazilian 
prises to the amount of £121,000,000 | 
compared with American investments of | 
$100,000,000 and French investments of | 
1,500,000,000 francs. British interests 


| have approximately £103,000,000 in Fed- 


eral loans compared with American in- 


of 336,000,000 francs. In 
loans to State and municipal govern- 
ments British capital amounts to almost 
£61,000,000, while American and French 
investments are respectively $11,500,000 
and 381,000,000 francs. 


Wool Rug Industry 
Has Larger Output 
At Reduced Value | 


Square Yard Volume Re- 
ported Increased Over Pro- | 
duction Recorded for 


Year 1923. 


The manufacture of wool carpets and 
rugs other than those made of rags is 
a business running close to $200,000,000 
the of 
issued by the | 


annually, according to census 
manufactures for 1925, 
Department of Commerce } 

According to data collected at its bi- 
establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of wool 


carpets and rugs, other than those of 


census, 


| rags, reported products to the total value | 
| of $188,902,890. 
| sents a decrease of 5.3 per cent as com- 


Modern needs of commerce have in- | : ih 
- | pared with $199,480,623 


This amount repre- 
1923, but , 
exceeds the corresponding total for 1921, 
$103,880,500, by 81.8 per cent. 

Quantity Larger, Value Less. 

Of the total for 1925, $183,008,304 
was contributed by carpets and rugs 
and $5,894,586 by miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. The production of carpets in- 
creased from 13,057,385 square yards, 
valued at $20,393,800, in 1921, to 21,- 
722,705 square yards, valued at $51,524,- 
878, in 1923. The production in .1925 | 
showed a slight increase in quantity, to | 
21,859,877 square yards, but the value 
decreased to $49,023,624. 

The production of rugs made of sewed 
strips 


in 


valued at $25,951,125, in 1921 to 


104,745 in 1928, but declined to 14,264,- 
113 square yards, valued at $53,627,772, 
in 1925. 

The output of rugs woven whole in- 
creased from 27,777,813 square yards, 
379 square yards, valued at $75,528,350, | 
in 1923. The quantity decreased to 35,- 
977,119 square yards in 1925, but the | 
value increased to $80,356,908. 

Distribution of Industry. 

Of the 69 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 42, or nearly three-fifths of 
the total, were located in Pennsylvania, 


} nine in Massachusetts, nine in New York, 


seven in New Jersey, and one each in 
Connecticut and North Carolina. Phila- 
with 39 establishments and 
products amounting to $52,472,851 in 
value, reported 56.5 per cent of the es- | 
tablishments and 27.8 per cent of the 
value of products for the industry. 
In 1923 the industry was represented | 
by 79 establishments, the decrease to | 
69 in 1925 being the net result of a loss ; 
of 13 establishments and a gain of three. 
Of the 13 establishments lost to the in- 
dustry, seven had gone out of business 
prior to the beginning of 1925, three 


reported commodities other than wool | 
carpets and rugs as their principal prod- 
| 


e | ucts and were therefore transferred to 
which the institute may issue; and (c) | 
voluntary contributions from trade asso- | 


the appropriate industries and one re 
ported products under $5,000 in value. 

No data are tabulated at the biennial 
censuses for establishment 
ucts under $5,000 in value. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with prod- | 


resembles somewhat the United States | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
merce, where the various branches of | 
trade are supervised by experts with 
actual commodity experience. The pecu- 
of Italian trade require the 
services of such experts. 

The Italian export trade, with the ex- | 
ception of the year 1921 when there was | 
a slight recession, has shown a steady | 
growth. On the import side the larger 


of the home market for domestic con- | 
sumption and for raw materials for ex- 


| port products. | 


The unfavorable trade balance is con- | 


| 


although the percentage of exports to 


table: . | 
Value of Italy’s Foreign Trade. | 

(In thousands of dollars*). 
Exports in 
percentage 
Imports of imports | 
703,608 
790,977 


Exports 
484,746 
510,456 

844,566 626,283 

1,041,066 726,964 

made the 


Year 

1913.... 
1923. ... 
1024.... 


Conversions at 


1913 at 


other | 


and | 


industrial enter- | 


| publication 


increased from 12,070,465 square [ 


| Insecticides 


following | 
| Shoe tissue 


To Eliminate Waste 
In Industrial Field 


Department of Commerce 
Says Simplified Practices 
Are Used in Production 

of 51 Commodities. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
Association of Purchasing Agents, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. W. McCullough, manager, Depart- 
ment cf Manufacture, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
Di GC. 

A. W. Shaw, president, A. 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Brig. Gen. H. C. Smither, Chief Co- 
ordinator, United States Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D. C. 

A. A. Stevenson, 


W. 


vice president in 


| charge of manufacture, Standard Steel 
res; | 

American Engineering Standards Com- } 
| mittee. 


Works Company, Philadelphia, 


L. W. Wallace, executive secretary, 
American Engineering Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Recommendations Adopted. 

In the following list of simplified prac- 
tice recommendations adopted by Amer- 
ican industries, the number indicates the 
covering that item which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. There is also 
a list of simplified practice reecommenda- 
tions in process of adoption for which 
no publication has yet been issued. Fol- 
lowing are the lists: 

Reduction in Varieties 
S. P. R. No. Item From 
1. Vitrified Paving Brick, 
Fourth Revision Con- 
ference 
2. Beds, Springs and Mat- 
tresses 
3. Metal Lath 
. Asphalt (Penetrations) 
5. Hotel Chinaware 
. Files and Rasps 
. Rough = and 
Face Brick 
Common Brick 
8. Range Boilers 
. Woven Wire Fencing. 
Woven Wire Fance 
Packages 
). Milk Bottles and Caps 
. Bed Blankets (Sizes). 


Smooth 


12. Hollow Building Tile.. 


13. Structural Slates for 
Plumbing and Sani- 
tary Purposes, Aver- 
age Reduction 84. 

- Roofing Slates, De- 
scriptive Terms, 
Thicknesses 
Sizes 

. Blackboard Slates, Slab 
Heights and Sizes... 

. Lumber (First Revi- 
sion) Standard No- 
menclature Grades 
and sizes for soft- 
wood lumber. 

. Forged Tools 

. Builders 
(Items) 

. Asbestos 
Widths, 
Rolls 

Asbestos Mill Board, 
Sizes, Thicknesses .. 

. Steel Barrels 
Drums 

21. Brass Lavatory 
Sink Traps 

2. Paper 

3. Plow Bolts 

. Hospital Beds, Lengths 

Width 


Hardware 

(Finishes) 

Paper, Sizes, 

Weights of 
14 


10 


66 


24 


Indeterminable 
1,500 
33 1 
34 1Std. 
2 Spe. 
Height z 
Hot water storage tanks. 14 
Steel reinforcing bars: 
Cross-sectional areas. . 
Cotton duck (widths and 
Weights) 
Sheet _ steel 
vision) 
Eaves trough and conduc- 
tor pipe 


11 


| Terne plate (weights)... 
| Loaded 


shells (first re- 
vision) 

Concrete building 
(length, width 
height of blocks, 
and brick) 

Cafeteria and lunch room 
chinaware 


units 
and 
tile 


668 itt 


Warehouse forms......... Thousands 15 | 
| Steel lockers 
Y Milling Cutters. «4 caccces 


65 17 

Avg. reduc. 

Commercial purchase 
forms 

Sand lime brick (length, 
width and height) 

Dining Car Chinaware.. 

Hospital Chinaware 

and Fungi- 
gicides: (pke:).....:..... 

Paper Grocer’s Bags.... 

Box Board Thicknesses. 


Thousands 3 


14 
700 
700 


38 
6,280 
244 


| Grinding Wheels........ 715,200 
| Cut Tacks and Small Cut 


Nails (Siseg).......... 
Packing Weights...... 
Sidewalk Lights (Sizes). 
WURR a diane a's6 6 5-4-6 bas 


428. 
423 121 
120 6 
80 5 
10 2 
Thousands, One 
size for each 
instrument. 
Die Head Chasers (for 
Self-opening & adjust- 
able die heads) 
Practices Being Accepted. 
The simplified practice recommenda- 


| tions in process of acceptance are: 
Reduction in Varieties | 


Item 
irom To 
Paint and varnish 
brushes 
Tissue paper 
tissue) 


480 138 


(roll 


Shovels, and 


scoops 


spades 


eevee oe 


Shaw | 


Commerce 


One Per Cent Decline 


In Output of Corsets | Big Gain Predicted 
In N itrogen Output 


By German Firms 


(Continued From Page 1) 

loss of 41 establishments and a gain of 
10. Of the 41 establishments lost, to the 
industry, 23 had gone out of gbusiness | 
prior to 1925; five ale idle during the 
entire year, five were combined with 
other establishments, three reported com- 
modities other than corsets as their | 
principal products for 1925 and were 
therefore a the appropriate 
industries, and five ‘reported products 
valued at less than $5,000. 

No data are tabulated at the biennial 
censuses for establishments with prod- 
ucts under $5,000 in value. 


Production of Concentrated 
Fertilizer Expected to 
Open World Market 


to Industry. 
(Continued From Page 1.) 
' sulphate of ammonia, for instance, neces- 


sitates a large amount of ballast which 
| is useless for fertilization. 


Tests of Silk Show 
Extent of Injury | the etimination of ballast is expected to 
By Dry Cleaning | make it possible to find a market for 





The saving 


expenses possible 


artificial fertilizers which previously 


could not have been exported with profit. 
A concern with the financial power of the 
of Standards Con- 


siders Deterioration Off- 
Set by Wear and 
Style Changes. 


Bureau Interessen Gemeinschaft possesses obvi- 


ous advantages in undertaking research 
in fertilizers suitable not only for special 
purposes in Germany but in all countries 
of the world. 
Cooperation Is Discussed. 

“It is evident that this production of 
mixed fertilizers must lead to a closer 
connection between the Interessen Ge- 


The Bureau of Standards of the De- | 
partment of Commerce has completed its | 
study of the effect oft dry cleaning and | meinschaft and the potash industry. It 
certain service conditions on the strength | seems obvious that two such industries 
of weighted and unweighted silk mate- | will not compete with each other but 
rials, one of the projects of the research | will endeavor to come to an agreement. 





| silks were exposed to sunlight and others 


To | 





| about 50 to 75 per cent for weighted 





| ments 


| posure 
| for weighted silk. 


| similar disintegration as the dyed sam- 


| the silk fabrics. 


| quire six months to several years to 
; equal it in actual usage indicates that 


| or actual abrasive wear before sufficient 
| disintegration has taken place to impair 
its usefulness. 


72 | 


840 | 


associateship of the National Association | The ‘rationalizing’ which has already 
of Dyers and Cleaners. made great progress in both industries 

The full text of its researches and find- | will certainly facilitate this. This sub- 
ings is as follows: ject is being discussed in Germany, not 

Samples of unweighted and weighted | @lone from the standpoint of ‘power’ 
but alike from the advantages which 
would accrue to each organization 
through such an agreement instead of 
working ‘in opposition. 


were stored at standard conditions (of 

65 per cent relative humidity at 70 de- 

grees F. temperature) after various | 

treatments, which included perspiration, 

dry-cleaning solvents, and ironing. 
Results of Tests. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. No deterioration results from ex- 
posures to standard atmospheric condi- 
tions over a period of two and one-half 
months, even when acid or alkaline per- | 
spirations are applied. 

2. Sunlight exposure causes a marked 
deterioration in both unweighted (but 
dyed) and tin-weighted silks, the loss in | 
strength in 10 hours’ exposure amounting 
to about 25 per cent for unweighted and 


“Much more difficult are the conditions 
in regard to soluble phosphates. The 
common practice in Europe is to use 
basic phosphate slag, obtained as a by- 
product from the steel mills; and super- 
phosphates made by acidulating im- 
ported American and African rock. The 
German superphosphates works comprise 
a very considerable branch of the Ger- 
man chemical! industry, the headquarters 
of which are situated near the sales 
markets and sources of supply for sul- 
phuric acid residues. In consequence 
there is a fairly equalized distribution 
among the few large works throughout 
the country. There are stated to be 
70 superphosphate works in Germany. 

“Because of the ‘complete fertilizer’ 
program of the Interessen Gemeinschaft 
the superphosphate industry to some ex- 
tent will be placed in a difficult posi- 
tion, in as much as the complete fer- 
tilizers of the Interessen Gemeinschaft 
have advantages not possessed by the 
superphosphates in the way of freight- 
age and technical methods of handling. 
An example in this direction is the 
production of phosphorus at Piesteritz, 
for combination with ammonia salts at 
the Leunawerke, resulting in the product 
sold under the trade name ‘Lounaphos.’ 

“Even though the potash industry in 
case of necessity should produce com- 
plete fertilizers, to adapt the super- 
phosphate works to the production of 
| complete fertilizers having nitrogen and 

potash content would hardly be practic- 

able in view of the competition of the 
| Interessen Gemeinschaft. The consid-. 
| erable decrease in the production of 
' superphosphate (nearly 60 per cent as 
compared with before the war) and the 
unfavorable price development of this 
| product as compared with other fer- 
tilizers naturally led to a weakening of 
| the superphosphate industry, a situation 
nologic Paper No. 322, now in press, and |! which has recently resulted in a con- 
which will soon be available by purchase | centration of plants.” 

from the Superintendent of Documents, | 
Government Printing Office, Washington, | 
D.C. 


Standards Accepted 
By Produce Dealers 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on September 20 that more than 
600 produce dealers have already signed 


silks. 

3. Acid and alkaline perspiration treat- 
increase the deterioration when 
sunlight exposures are given, so that 
the loss in strength in 100 hours’ ex- 
is about 385 per cent for un- 
weighted and about 65 to 100 per cent | 


4. One undyed weighted sample showed 


ples. 
5. Dry-cleaning solvents in no case 
caused any appreciable deterioration of 


Wear And Style Conditions. 
The fact that the equivalent of the 
exposure given in this study may re- 


no particular alarm need be felt, for in | 
all probability the garment will be out 
of service either because of style changes 


Occasionally these deteriorated gar- 
ments occur, however, and in the large 
number of garments handled by the dry- | 
cleaning industry they provide a source | 
of trouble and generally expense. 

This study is reported in full in Tech- 


Extent of Production. 

A repor: from William T.-Daugherty, 
| Trade Cor-missioner at Berlin, indicates 
| the extent of fixed nitrogen production 
| in the “fertilizer year” from June 1, 

1925, to May 31, 1926, as follows: 
The Nitrogen Syndicate, Berlin 
(merged in the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G.), reports that production of fixed 
| nitrogen here in the fertilizer year 
1925-26 (June 1-May 31), amounted to 
330,000 metric tons in the two Haber- 





| vegetable trade, agai 


| have not yet been countersigned on the 
| part of the Department nor have the cer- 


3 | Sizes 


Bosch plants (Leunawerke and Oppau); 
75,000 tons in calcium cyanamide plants 
and 65,000 tons in by-product from coke 
and gas plants. This is a total of 470,- 
000 tons compared with a correspond- 
ing total of 415,000 tons in 1924-25, 

By comparison, production figures of 
nitrogen in specified years are as fol- 
lows: 

1913, Haber-Bosch, 17,000; calcium 
cyanamide, 4,800; coke and gas, 109,800; 
total, 121,600. 

1920-21, Haber-Bosch, 113,000; calcium 
cyanamide, , 52,000; coke and gas, 70,- 
000; total, 235,000. 

1921-22, Haber-Bosch, 170,000; cal- 
cium cyanamide, 42,000; coke and gas, 
90,000; total, 302,000. 

1922-23, Haber-Bosch, 

, cyanamide, 37,000; coke 
total, 328,000. 

1923-24, Haber-Bosch, 
eyanamide, 35,000; coke 
total, 280,000. 

1924-25, Haber-Bosch, 
cyanamide, 55,000; coke 
total, 415,000. 

1925-26, Haber-Bosch, 330,000; calcium 
cyanamide, 75,000; coke and gas, 65,000; 
| total, 470,000. 

The Leunawerke are undergoing ex- 
tensions: for the purpose of expanding 
in export markets. Current exports are 
calculated at about 135,000 tons fixed 

| nitrogen annually and the prospect for 
1926-27 is for an export of from 200,000 
| to 250,000 tons fixed nitrogen in its sev- 
| eral salts. More attention is being given 
to the development of calcium nitrate, 
Oppau having been in the market for 
the past two years, while it is under- 
steed the Leunawerke are not utilizing 
their sludge from the former waste cal- 
cium carbonate in the preparation of 
‘ calcium nitrate. 


the agreement to accept the new Federal 
standard regulations for the fruit and 
; ist which an injunc- 
tion was recently sought. The contracts 


tificates of registration been mailed, and 

this latter action wil] probably be with- 
| held for the present. 

According to Wells A. Sherman, in 
charge of the Fruit and Vegetable Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the contracts were mailed to the 
trade on the instruction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture when Justice Bailey of 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
set aside the original complaint against 
the government. Meanwhile an amended 
bil of complaint was filed which leaves 
the case in the same lagal status as 
prior to the former argument. 

The Department, it was pointed out, 
is under no legal obligation to alter or 
postpone putting the rules into effect, 
but as a matter of courtesy to the court, 
the contracts have not yet been com- ! 
pleted on the part of the department. 

The hearing on the supplemental bill 
is expected to be held after Justice Bai- 
ley returns from his vacation. 


—: calcium 
and gas, 75,000; 


210,000; clacium 
and gas, 35,000; 


292,000; calcium 
and gas, 68,000; 


| Steel reinforcing spirals ’ : 
Sterling silver  flat- 


Tinware, galvanized 
and japanned ware.. 

Carbon brushes and 
brush shunts... . 

Wrought iron 
wrought steel pipe, 
valves and pipe fit- 
tings 

Sizes of valves and fit- 
tings 

of pipe 

| Classification 

and steel scrap. . 





19,238 
49 


20,000 
62 
of iron 


seo eeeerserrerees 


Trade 


Practices 
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Decreased Output Shown 
In Beehive Coke at Ovens 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce has: just issued a report 
showing production of beehive coke in 
the United States during the week ended 
September 11 umounted to 180,000 net 
tons. 

This output compares with 184,000 net 
tons in the preceding week, 


German Production 
And Trade Shows 


Recent Improvement 


Foreign and Domestic Politi- 
cal Issues Dominating Fac- 
tors, Acting Commercial 
Attache Reports. 


Douglas Miller, Acting Commercial 
Attache at Berlin, has cabled the De- 
partment of Commerce that various in- 
ternational and domestic political qués- 
tions will determine whether there is to 
be further improvement in German pro- 
duction and trade. There was distinct 
improvement in August and the first 
half of September, his cablegram states. 

The: cablegram reviews Germany’s 
current industrial and commercial situa- 
tion as follows: 

Heavy industries are awaiting the out- 
come of the iron cartel negotiations and 
are watching the British coal strike. A 
continuance of the present money rate 
and of the high level in stock exchange 
quotations is probable so long as no 
stabilization or rapid depreciation of the 


French franc occurs, but eventual stabil- | ° 
| in 


ization is expected to repatriate Latin 
capital now in Germany. 
Coal Prospects Good. 

It is believed that the British coal 
strike has given the Ruhr industries suf- 
ficient momentum to insure good busi- 
ness until the coming spring. The re- 
cent commercial agreement with France 


many during the third year of the Dawes 
plan is evidence of growmg confidence 
in the government and in_ business 
circles. 

The number of assisted unemployed 
was: reduced by the middle of August to 
1,594,000 from 1,742,000 on July 1. 
gust bankruptcies numbered only 503 
and receiverships 320, reductions of 29 
per cent and 36 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with July. . 

The stock index on September 5 stood 
at 110 as compared with 108 on July 30. 
The Tageblatt wholesale index on the 
same date was 134, and that of the Sta- 
tistical Bureau of the Government stood 
at 127. Daily carloadings during the 


The Reichsbank statement at the end 
of August showed loans and discounts 
amounting to 1,252,000,000 marks as 
against 1,127,000,000 on August 7; note 
circulation stood at 3,225,000,000 marks 
as against 2,972,000,000 marks on Au- 
gust 7. The gold reserve amounted to 
1,493,000,000 marks. 

The Prussian Government is placing a 
$20,000,000 loan in the United States at 
75s per cent net. 
foreign loans up to the present date and 
during this year will amount to 1,100,- 
000,000 marks and domestic loans to, 
1,250,000,000 marks, while additional 
loans are pending, including a reported 
governipent internal loan. 


A convention of the Reichsverband for | 


German industry has suggested the 
necessity of greater stability in govérn- 
ment and provincial finance programs 
and of a reduction in imports and social 
charges on business. This latter charge 
is estimated as mounting to 4,000,000,- 
000 marks this year in addition to 
3,000,080,000 paid up in unemployment 
doles. 

Reparations payments for the second 
year of the Dawes plan have been fully 


met, 65 per cent of the payments being 


in kind, exclusive of those under the 
British Recovery Act. 


Visible Wheat Seok 
79,849,000 Bushels 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports on Grain Supplies 
As of Sept. 18. 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported September 20 that the commercial 
stocks of wheat in store at the princi- 
pal United States markets at the close 
of the week ending September 18 
amounted to 79,849,000 bushels. 

The-full text of the report of 
ble grain supply follows: 

The commercial stocks of grain in 
store and afloat at the principal markets 
of the United States at the close of the 


the visi- 


| week ending September 18, 1926, accord- 


ing to reports to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, were as follows: 
Bushels. 
79,849,000 
17,755,000 
50,488,000 
10,282,000 
4,728,000 
644,000 
Stocks of Canadian grain in store in 
bond in the United States markets: 
, Bushels. 
2,837,000 
249,000 
1,223,000 
198,000 
Stocks:of United States grain in store 
in Canadian markets: 


le 
Wheat 
Oats 


Bushels. 
2,926,000 
956,000 


Wheat 





1,155,000 
2,934,000 
628,000 


export season. 








Au- | . : : 
| vate companies, for which an appropria- 


It is estimated that | 


} circulation for the 


| approaching grain export and 
| beet transport season, the government is 
| negotiating for the rental of 5,000, coal 








Shipping 


| 
Improvement Noted 


In Business Outlook 
Throughout Poland 


Money Market and Credits 
Stronger, With Favorable 
Balance of Trade 
Continuing. 

Roland H. Allen, Acting Commercial 
Attache at Warsaw, has cabled the De- 
partment of Commerce that the outlook 


for business in Poland in the near future 
is bright. Contributing to this, outlook, 


| he states, have been favorable develop- 


ments in Polish financial and general 
economic conditions, steady improve- 
ment in the money market and credit 
situation, continuing favorable foreiga 
trade balance and the approaching grain 
Mr. Allen states: 

The marked increase in the banknote 
last three months— 
from 412,000,000 zlotys at the end of 
May to 560,000,000 -zlotys at the end 
of August—had a salutary effect upon 
the credit situation. The position of 
the Bank of Poland has been consid- 
erably strengthened by the steady in- 


| crease of its supply of foreign currency 


and bills and the corresponding rise in 
the percentage of cover against its notes 
in circulation, to over 40 per cent at the 
end of August as compared with a little 
over 30,per cent in June last. 

‘ Foreign Bills Active. 

The abolition of restrictions on foreign 
exchange transactions within the coun- 
try, coupled with the new regulations 
permitting bank deposits in dollar val- 
ues, is another favorable factor. The 
attraction of previously hidden foreign 
currency into banking channels resulted 
an-increase of both the amount of 
deposits and the volume of money in cir- 


| culation. 


Coal exports for August have reached 
a new high of 2,000,000 tons as against 
a previous record of 1,800,000 tons for 
Juiy, with the United Kingdom heading 


| the list of countries of destination with 


} ¢ 
and the 300,000,000 marks paid by Ger- | 900,000 tons. 


Large exports of timber 
and lumber also continue, although im- 
peded by inadequate railroad transpor- 
tation and port facilities. In view of the 
sugar- 


ears from abroad and from domestic pri- 


tion is already available. 
Crop Yields Reduced. 
Preliminary Polish estimates indicate 
the following reductions in crop yields 
as compared with 1925: Wheat, 6 per 


| cent; rye, 16 per cent; oats, 3 per cent; 


barley, 2 per cent; and potatoes, 14 per 
cent. Grain exports have been delayed 
by unsatisfactory weather conditions 


month of August amounted to 129,000. | which interfered with threshing and de- 


livery to the market. This resulted in a 
considerable stiffening of grain prices 
by the end of August, when some of the 


‘exporters had to meet their contracts 


abroad. 

The wholesale price index for the 
month rose to 175, while the retail index 
decreased to 228, against 168 and 234, 
respectively, at the end of July. Car 
loadings in August reached a daily aver- 
age of 13,460, the highest thus far this 
year. 


Lack of Interest 
Said to Cause Loss 
Of Trade Chances 


American Firms Declared to 
Be Neglecting Many Op- 
portunities in For- 
eign Markets. 


C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Chemi- 
cal Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, says in a statement issued on 
September 20 that lack of interest on 
the part of some American firms is 
causing them to lose many foreign trade 
opportunities. The fact that import re- 
strictions have been lifted by Germany 
has opened the market particularly, Mr. 
Concannon states. His statement, in- 
tended for the chemical trade, follows 
in full text: 

A recapitulation of foreign trade op- 
portunities during the past fiscal year 
show that while American firms have 
taken advantage of some of the oppor- 
tunities offered and extended thejr for- 
eign trade, many excellent opportunities 
are being neglected through lack of in- 
terest by American firms. This condition 
is particularly true of Central Germany. 
Several good trade opportunities are on 
file in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for the purchase or 
agency of pharmaceuticals, essential oils, 
and toilet preparations, and it is re- 
ported that considerable interest is mani- 
fested in Germany in American products 
of this character. 

Germany imported in 1924 approxi- 
mately . $1,500,000 worth of prepared 
medicines; $4,150,000 of essential oils, 
including camphor oil; and $120,000 of 
toilet preparations. The United States 
share in this trade during that year was 
very small, amounting to approximately 
7 per cent of the prepared medicines 
imported, 6 per cent of the essential oils, 
and less than 1 per cent of the toilet 
preparations. 

Owing to the improved general eco- 
nomic conditions and the removal of 
nearly all the German import restric- 
tions early in the year, American manu- 
facturers and exporters of these prod- 
ucts should be able to increase their 
trade and gain a substantial footing in 
Germany if proper efforts are made. 
Firms eligible to receive this service 
might well communicate with the Chemi- 
cal Division relative to the possibilities 
involved. 
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Railroads 


Cotton Rate Modified 
_On Compressed and 
| Incompressed Bales 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Amends Order 
in Montgomery Ex- 
change Case. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission j 


issued on September 18 a modification 
of its order of August 6, 1926, in No. 
15219, Montgomery Cotton Exchange vs. 
Seaboard 


Louisville 


Air Line Railway Company; 
Nashville Railroad 
pany; the Western Railway of Alabama; 
Southern Railway Company; Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad Company, amend- 
ing the order to read as follows: 


& Com- 


and 


This case being at issue 
plaint and answers on 
been duly 


parties, 


upon com- 
file and having 
heard and submitted by the 
and full investigation the 
matters and things involved having been 
had, and Division 3 having, on March 
81, 1926, made and filed a report con- 
,taining its findings of fact and conclu- 
sions thereon, which said report is here- 
by referred to and made a part hereof: 


of 


It is ordered that the above,named de- 
fendants, according as they participate 
in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby notified and required to establish 
on or before October 19, 1926, upon no- 
tice to this commission and to the gen- 
eral public by not less than one day’s 
filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the Interstate 
Commerce 


centration of uncompressed cotton not 
drawn past an intermediate compress 
point and the warehousing of compressed 
cotton at Montgomery, Ala., for reship- 
ment within 12 months in compressed 
or uncompressed bales when concen- 
trated and in compressed bales 
warehoused at the joint rates in effect 
from original shipping points to ultimate 
destinations by way of Montgomery, 
without the addition of  back-haul 
charges, as follows: 
Through Joint Rates: 

1. The through joint rates on uncom- 
pressed cotton when received at Mont- 
gomery uncompressed and shipped 
through to destinations uncompressed on 
orders of the shipper; 

2. The through joint carriers’ privilege 
rates On cotton received at Montgomery 
uncompressed and moved thence to des- 
tination subject to the right of the car- 
rier to compress at Montgomery or else- 
where en route, the cost of compression 
to be included in the rate when the car- 
Tier exercises this privilege; 

3. The through joint carriers’ privi- 
lege rates on cotton forwarded from 
point of origin uncompressed but com- 
pressed by and at the expense of the 
carrier at its own option prior to receipt 
at Montgomery, forwarded from Mont- 
gomery to destination as compressed 
cotton; and 

4. The joint through rates on com- 
pressed cotton when cotton is shipped 
from original shipping point compressed; 

From and to the points described 
the next succeeding paragraph: 

From stations on the main line of de- 
fendant Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company between Decatur and Mobile, 
Ala., including Decatur, and its branch 
lines west thereof to the south Atlantic 
ports of Charleston, S. C., Savannah, 
Ga.; Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., and through the south Atlantic 
ports of Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, 
S. C., to cotton-mill points in New Eng- 
land; 

From the aforesaid stations, except 
those north of Birmingham, Ala., to cot- 
ton-mill points in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia; 

From stations on defendant Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company north of 
Birmingham to mill-points in Georgia 
south of the line of defendant Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company from Cedar- 
town, Ga., through Elberton, Ga., to the 
Savannah River; and 

From Columbus, Miss., and Montgom- 

‘ery, and stations on defendant Southern 
Railway Company in Alabama west of 
the main line of defendant Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company between 
Decatur and Mobile to the south Atlantic 
ports of Charleston, S. C.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., and cotton-mill points in Georgia, 
‘North Carolina, South Carolina and New 
England. 


in 


Warehouse Charges. 


It is ordered that nothing herein shall 
preclude defendants from exacting 
charges for such concentration ware- 
housing-in-transit in accordance with 
their tariffs lawfully on file with the 
commission, 

And it is further ordered that this or- 
der shall continue in force until the fur- 
ther order of the commission. 


I. C. C. Suspends Revision 
Of Freights on Cement 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just suspended from September 20 
until January 18, 1927, the operation of 
certain schedules which propose to re- 
adjust freight rates on cement, in car- 
loads, between points in Oklahoma and 
points in Texas which would result in 
both increases and reductions. The fol- 
lowing is illustrative: 

Cement, in carloads. Rates in cents 
per 100 pounds. From Ada, Okla., to 
Wichita Falls, Tex., present 25; proposed 
291%; to Denison, Tex., present 15'2; pro- 
posed 17%; to Beaumont, Tex., present 
‘8012; proposed to Orange, Tex.., 
present 34%; proposed 33; to Port 
Arthur, Tex., present 34%; proposed 33. 


29. 
33; 


| Miscellaneous 





| Adjusted service 





Act, and thereafter to main- | 
tain and apply provisions for the con- 


when | 





DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 
U.S. Treasury 
At Close of Business Sept. 17. 
(Made Public Sept. 20.) 


Receipts. 
Customs $2,823,000.90 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


revenue 


140,178,342.75 

internal 
3,431,564.65 
557,056.60 


receipts... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total ordinary receipts. $146,989,964.90 | 


73,545,500.00 
347,968,470.84 


Public debt receipts...... 
Balance previous day 


orn 


$568 503,935.74 
Expenditures. 


Total 


$4,840,403.12 
Interest on public debt... 8,216,113.40 
Refunds of receipts...... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 


38,920.70 


254,518.97 
certifi- 
cate fund 65,655.00 
Civil service 

fund 
Investment of trust funds. 


retirement 
26,390.11 
401,482.08 


Total ordinary 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 

ditures 
Balance today 


expen- 


197,034,304.70 
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Rates 
Rulings 
Graysonia, Nashville 
& Ashdown Railroad 


To Issue Securities 


Order of I. C. C. Authorizes | 


$200,000 in Stocks and 
Bonds Against $300,- 
000 Applied For. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued September 20 the report and or- 


| der by Division 4, authorizing the Gray- 


| issue 


sonia, Nashville & Ashdown Railroad to 
$100,000 of common stock and 


| $100,000 of general mortgage bonds. 


649,640.16 | 


The company had asked authority to | 


issue $300,000 of stock and a like amount 
of bonds, but the commission declined 
to authorize the full amount, saying the 
total capitalizable assets amounted to 
only $196,826.92. 


The full text of the report, dated Sep- | 


tember 14, follows: 


No exceptions were taken to the ex- | 


aminer’s proposed report. 
The Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 


| railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
; has duly applied for authority under sec- 


356,976,507.50 | 


$568,503,935.74 | 


Delaware & Hudson 
Asks Right to Lease 


B.. R. & P. Railroad | 


I. C. C. Conducts Hearing on 
Applications for Ap- 
proval of Control for 


999 Years. 

A hearing on the application of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company for ap- 
proval of its acquisition of control of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway, by lease 999 years, 
held before Examiner Haskell C. Davis 


for was 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 20. 

The first witness for the applicant was 
Howard G. Kelley, consulting civil en- 
gineer, who presented statistical exhi- 
bits obtained during a survey, the 
physical properties of the Buffalo, Ro- 
& Pittsburgh, which, he said, 
showed that the road in excellent 
condition and has capacity for large ad- 
ditional traffic on its 602 miles of main 
line, and numerous branches... In 
cluding his testimony, Mr. Kelley said: 

Predicts Gain in Earnings. 

“In view of all the existing conditions, 
the operating performance of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, 
the earning power and net earnings pro- 
duced in the past years, I have no hesi- 
tation in giving as my judgment that 
the lease of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, by the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, will be self-sustaining, that it 
in an increase of net earn- 
less than 


of 


chester 


is 


con- 


will result 
ings which will produce 
the 6 per cent’ per annum guaranteed 
on the preferred and common stock, and 
wil! probably produce in excess of that 
rate; and further, that it will be in the 
public interest by reason of the increased 
competition in service, by the more in- 
tensive use of the existing facilities of 
transportation, and by the lessened 
amount of new capital expenditures to 
perform such service in conducting the 
transportation required by the public.” 
Cites Coal Interchange. 

Mr. Kelley said that the Delaware & 
Hudson is the only railway having an 
important interchange of coal and other 
traffie with the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh not directly competitive with 
its principal article of traffic—coal. 

W. E. Eppler, comptroller of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, introduced a large num- 
ber of additional exhibits showing the 
past and present earning power and op- 
erating performance of the Buffalo, Ro- 
chester & Pittsburgh, and an analysis 
of its traffic. 

C. L. Bishop, a traffic expert, intro- 
duced letters from shippers along the 
line of the B. R. & P., approving the 
proposed lease, and George H. Bishop, 
valuation engineer, gave an estimate of 
the valuation of the B. R. & P., on a re- 
placement basis at $145,265,000. 

Economies Are Cited. 

J. E. Roberts, Superintendent of 
Transportation of the Delaware & Hud- 
son testified as to the economies that he 
said could be effected in the handling of 
equipment, by the reduction in empty car 
mileage and in the use of some of the 
surplus of coal cars on the B. R. & P., 
at times when the-D. & H., had no sur- 
plus of cars. The elimination of empty 
car mileage, he said would reduce operat- 
ing expenses by $411,000 a year and also 
save a capital investment in cars amount- 
ing to $1,125,000. The use of B) R. & P. 
coal cars on the D. & H., he said also 
would avoid additional investment in cars 
ranging from $490,000 to $1,150,000 as 
the volume of traffic increases. 

The New York Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads filed petitions in in- 
tervention at the opening of the hearing, 
without indicating whether or not they 
were opposing the lease. Clyde L. 
Brown, general solicitor of the New York 
Central, cross-examined some of the wit- 
NeESSCSe 


not 


tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to issue $300,000 of common capital stock 
and $300,000 of general mortgage bonds. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

By its order of May 4, 1923, in Secur- 
ities of G.. N. & A. R. R., 79 I. C. C. 289, 
we authorized the applicant to issue (1) 
6,000 shares of common capital stock of 
the par value of $100 per share, to be 


| used for the purpose of acquiring cer- 
| tain railroad property, and (2) $300,000 


of 20-year 6 per cent first mortgage 


| bonds to be pledged as collateral secur- 


ity for a loan or loans. 

The order authorized the issue of these 
securities upon the express condition 
that $186,000 be paid into the applicant’s 
treasury by the purchasers of the stock 


| and that this sum, together with the pro- 


ceeds of an anticipated loan from the 
United States, in any event not less than 


| $200,000, making a total of $386,000, be 





expended solely for the purpose of re- 
habilitating the applicant’s line of road, 
for additions and betterments thereto, 
and for equipment. 
Railroad Taken Over. 

By our order of May 19, 19238, in Ap- 
plication of Receiver of M., D. & G.R.R. 
for Loan, 79 I. C. C. 675, we denied the 


application for a loan of $246,782.02 on | 


the ground that the applicant did not 
come under the provisions of section 210 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


It appears that while that application 1 
was pending the receiver sold the rail- | 
road properties to certain persons act- 


ing for the Graysonia, Nashville & Ash- 
down Railroad Company. The 
company was not in existence during the 


statutory period for filing applications | 
and had never filed a concurrence in the | 


application of the receiver, and therefore 
no loan could be made to it. 
At the time consideration was being 


| given to the application reported in 79 
| I. C. C. 289, the applicant was operating 


| by arrangement with the owners, the | 
line of railroad from Ashdown to Shaw- | 
mut, approximately 61 miles, all in Ar- | 


kansas. Subsequently, the owners of the 
property, the Heilborn Syndicate, dis- 
posed of that part of the line between 
Nashville and Murfreesboro, approxi- 
mately 15 miles, for a consideration of 
$10,000, and junked that part between 
Murfreesboro and Shawmut, approxi- 
mately 19 miles, receiving $15,000 there- 
for. The proposed issue of stock and 
bonds is to enable the applicant to pur- 
chase the railroad between Ashdown and 
Nashville, approximately 27 miles. 

The road to be acquired formerly be- 
longed to the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 
Railroad Company, the property of 
which included 114.8 miles of road in 
Arkansas. That road was opened for 
traffic in 1907, and a receiver therefor 
was appointed in 1920. 

By our order of July 14, 1922, in 
Abandonment of Lines by Receiver of 
M.D. & G. B. BR. 72 1... ©. 206: we 


| authorized the receiver to abandon ap- 





| 


proximately 51 miles of the road. There- 
after in August, 1922, the road was sold 
under foreclosure, In sections, to repre- 


| sentatives of the Heilbron Syndicate, the 
| total selling price of the sections being 
| fixed by the court at $115,000. 


In order to buy in the property, the 
Heilbron Syndicate, through its repre- 
sentative, J. K. Riffel, purchased certain 
outstanding stocks and bonds of the 


| Memphis, Dalls & Gulf Railroad Com- 
| pany, which were owned by banks in St. 
| Louis, 


Mo., and pooled with Edward 
Whitaker of the Boatmen’s Bank of that 
city. , 

These securities embraced $240,000 of 
first mortgage bonds which were a lien 
upon the 27 miles of line extending from 
Ashdown to Nashville, and $1,000,000 of 
bonds secured by a second mortgage 
thereon and by a first mortgage on the 
other lines of the Memphis, Dallas & 
Gulf Railroad Company. These securi- 
ties were purchased for $75,000, plus in- 
terest of $2,469.76, a total of $77,469.76. 

J. K. Riffel also purchased receiver's 
certificates and current accounts pay- 
able, having a lien prior to the bonds, 
at a total cost of $95,278.70. The Heil- 
bron Syndicate through its representa- 
tives then paid into court $65,000, which 
represented .the agreed difference be- 
tween the amount of claims purchased 
by it and the total amount of claims 
outstanding. 

The total price paid for the property 
amouted to $227,748.46. All obligations 
against the property were canceled. 

Subsequently, it appears from an in- 


vestigation conducted by us, that various | 


sections were sold or junked, the total 
price received from these sales amount- 
ing to $137,069.56, making the actual 
cost of the line to be acquired $90,678.90. 
Value of Property. 

The appreant was organized in 1922 
and took over and operated without for- 
mal lease the road it seeks to acquire. 


Banking 


Federal 


Reserve 


| Increase of $131,000,000 Recorded 


For Week in Reserve Balances of Banks | 


Federal Reserve Board Statement Also Notes Gain of 
$118,000,000 in Loans and Discounts. 


20313 A 

The Federal Réserve Board’s weekly 
statement of condition of 695 reporting 
banks in leading Cities as of September 


| 15, made public September 20, shows in- 


creases of $118,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts, $50,000,000 in investments, $131,- 
000,000 in reserve balances. $312,000,000 
in net demand deposits, and $173,000,000 
in Government deposits, and decreases 
of $28,000,000 in time deposits and $34.- 
000,000 in borrowings from Federal re- 
serve banks. Member banks in New } 


| York City reported increases of $86,000,- 


| 000,000 


| week’s total, the 
| ing increases of $19,000,000 in the Bos- 
| ton district and of $6,000,000 each in the 





latter | 


‘ 


| the account of 


of the West 











000 in reserve balances, $126,000,000. in 
net demand deposits, $48,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment deposits and $37,000,000 in 
loans and discounts, and declines of $27,- 
in investments, $16,000,000 in 
time deposits and $41,000,000 in borrow- 
ings from Federal reserve bank. 

Loans on Bonds Increase. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obligations, 
were $47,000,000 above the previous 
principal changes be- 


New York, Cleveland, and Kansas City 
districts. All other loans and dscounts 
increased $71,000,000, of which $36,- 
000,000 was reported by banks in the 
New York district, and $12,000,000 by 
banks in the Chicago district. Total 
loans to brokers and dealers, secured 
by stocks and bonds, made by reporting 
member banks in New York city were 
$57,000,000 above the September 8 total, 
loans for out-of-town banks increasing 
$29,000,000, for own account $8,000,000 
and for others $20,000,000. 

The total of the loans to brokers and 
dealers was $2,820,382,000 on September 
15, as compared with $2,763,029,000 on 
September 8. They were divided: for 
the reporting banks, 
$971,812,000 on September 15, against 
$963,901,000 on September 8; for the ac- 
count of out-of-town banks, $1,163,- 
359,000 on September 15, against $1,- 
134,421,000 on September &, and for the 


Number of reporting banks 
Loans and discounts, gross: 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. 
Secured by stocks and bonds ............ 


All other loans and discounts 


Total loans and discounts 
Investments: 


U. S. Government securities ............. 


Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Total investments 

Total loans and investments ........ 

Reserve balances with F. R. Banks 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Bills payable and redis. with F. 


All other 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks .... 


Progress Reported 
On Dam in Canada’ 


Company Prepares to Construct 
Hydroelectric Plant of 
60,000 Horse Power. 


The Federal Power Commission has 
just received a brief report on the prog- 
ress of construction of a hydro-electric 
power plant at South Slocan, British Co- 
lumbia, which, when completed, will have 
The 
report was prepared by American Con- | 
sul Norton F. Brand, at Fernie, British 
Columbia, and transmitted through the 
Department of State to the Federal 
Power Commission. The full text of the 


a capacity of 60,000 horsepower. 


| report follows: 


Campbell, general manager 

Kootenay Power & Light 
Company of Rossland; B. C., announces 
that the power company ‘has already 
started the preliminary work of a 60,000- 
horsepower hydro-electric plant at South 
Slocan on the Kootenay River, approxi- 
mately one mile down stream from the 
company’s No. 1 plant at Lower Bon- 
nington. 

The work of erecting camps and build- 
ing the necessary Wagon road and rail- 
way siding is now under way, but it will 
probably be at least two months before 
cofferdams are put in for the construc- 
tion work. The company does not expect 
to push the construction work until about 
the first of the year. About January 1 
it is expected to have all the cofferdams 
constructed and then to start on the 
necessary rock excavations. 


Lorne A. 


It is represented that $61,148.02 has 
been expended for rehabilitation of the 
line. It appears that attorney’s fees, | 
court costs, etc.. amounted to over $14,- 
000 in 1923. 

The sum of $10,000 for organization 
expenses and $35,000 for working capi- 
tal seems to us an equitable amount for 
these items. This brings the total capi- | 
talizable assets to $196,826.92, which in 
our opinion should be equally divided 
between stock and bonds. 

The applicant bases its proposed issue 
of securities in the amount of $600,000 
on a valuation of the property made by 
its engineer, which at present-day prices 
is claimed to be $900,000. 

The general-mortgage bonds to be is- 


| sued will be secured by a mortgage to 


be executed by the applicant to the | 


bikes aad. naeaws 257,618 
R. Banks: 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations. 


| able 
} common and will consist of 1,000 shares 


} as 


account of others, $685,211,000 on Sep- 
tember 15, compared with $664,707,000 
on September 8. 

Of the total loans, $2,117,151,000 was 


on demand compared with demand paper | 


of $2,063,763,000 for the previous week, 
and time loans were $703,231,000 on Sep- 
tember 15 against $699,266,000 on Sep- 
tember &, 

Holdings of government securities in- 
creased $18,000,000 at banks in the Bos- 
ton district, $12,000,000 each in the Phil- 


adelphia and Chicago districts, $10,000,- | 
000 in the Cleveland district and $8,000,- | 


000 each in the Atlanta and San Fran 
cisco districts. Banks in the New York 
district reported a reduction of $4,000,- 
000 in Government securities and of $24,- 


000,000 in holdings of other bonds, stocks | 


and securities. 


Gain in Demand Deposits. 

Net demand deposits of 
member banks increased in all districts, 
except Philadelphia and Richmond, the 
principal increases by districts being: 
New York, $145,000,000; Chicago, 
000,000; Boston. $30,000,000; San Fran- 
St. Louis, $13,000,000, and Dallas. $12,- 
000,000. Government deposits, in con- 
nection with the Treasury financial op- 
erations, increased $173,000,000, larger 
figures being reported by banks in all 
districts. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
bank $34,000,000 below the pre- 
vious week’s total. Reductions of $42,- 
000,000 reported by member banks in 
the New York district, $9,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district, and $12,000, 
in four other districts were partly 
set by an increase of $7,000,000 in 


were 


the 


$62,- | 


000 | n : 
| Europe, said that the Treasury was col- 
of- : 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


| Unadilla Valley Railroad 
Gets Federal Guaranty 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on September 20 issued a certificate to | 


| the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
Unadilla Valley Railway is entitled 
$2,428.73 as the amount of its guaranty 
for the six months period in 1920 fol- 
| lowing the termination of Federal con- 
trol of the railroads. Section 
| Transportation Act provided for a guar- 


| anty to the railroads equal to the amount 


of their average net operating income 


| for the corresponding period of the three 


years prior to Federal control. 


| Secretary Mellon 


reporting | 


. - | tember 
cisco, $24,000,000; Cleveland, $15,000,000; | 


| Mellon 


Says Income Taxes 
Exceed Estimates 


Declares, However, Returns 
Should Not be Used as 
Basis of Revision 
Downward. 

Secretary Mellon stated orally on Sep- 


20, that 
the 


Federal income tax re- 


ceipts at present time, while run- 


ning ahead of expectations, could hardly | 


be used as the basis for calculating fur- 
ther 
future 


reduction in tax rates. 


receipts uncertain, 


Mr. 
to 


appear 


said he was unwilling now 


discuss changes. 
The 


Treasury 


his 


first 


desk 
in 


he 


the 
almost 


Secretary, at in 


for the time 


two months, during which visited 


lecting taxes this year on “a vast volume 





Atlanta district, $6,000,000 each in the | 


Boston and Cleveland districts, and 
000,000 in the Richmond district. 

The following table gives compara- 
tive statistics for the condition of the 
banks on September 15 and September 
8, 1926, and for September 16, 1925, 


othe figures being in thousands of dollars: 


All reporting member banks 
Sept. 15, Sept. 8, Sept. 16, 
1926 1926 1925 


695 697 727 


141,484 
5,551,695 
8,504,894 


14,198,075 


158,694 
5,581,757 
.575,830 


,316,281 


2,469,541 
135,080 


2,542,493 
3,112,161 3, 
5,654,654 
970,935 
»767,390 
283,362 
3,274,292 
,683,518 


5,604,621 
19,802,694 
1,636,849 
288,978 
12,961,645 
5,711,807 
84,250 


19,061,430 
1,628,072 


277,054 


5,184,829 
143,456 


201,772 
168,525 


370,297 


157,648 
145,683 


246,563 
157,967 


404,530 303,3 


Australian Railways 


Total 24.624 Miles 


Re- 


Increase of 24 Per Cent 
ported in the 10-Year 
Period, 1915-25. 


Australian mileage has in- 


creased 26 per cent in the decade be- 
1925, according to a 


railway 


tween 1915 and 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Trade M. G. 
Babbitt, at Sydney. 

In the year ended June 30, 1925, 
totaled 24,624. 


Commissioner 


mileage worked 


392 | rates prevai 
3583 rates prevailed. 
9,000 


$4,- | 
ernment’s 


of business,” but added that “it is 


figure too closely on the Gov- 


not 
well to 
revenue.” 
Receipts from income 
quarterly 


the 
period ending September 30, 
probably will approach $440,000,000, Mr. 
Mellon If that figure is reached, 
the collections will be about $15,000,000 
more than the Department of the Treas- 
had 


the collections from the same source for 


taxes for 


said. 


will also exceed 


ury estimated and 


| the same quarter last year when higher 


Points to Possible Danger. 
He added, however, that while the tax 
receipts are highly gratifying to the 
Treasury administration, thought must 


| be given to the danger of running the 


5,463,510 | 


| “Yet I 


12,964,967 | 


31 | 
| he 


| because 


| informed. 


| perity 


government’s funds too low, in figuring 
any reduction. 

“I would like to see the whole category 
taxes reduced,” said Mr. Mellon. 

am not unmindful what would 

happen if the reduction were too great. 


of 


We might be forced to the extremity of | 


borrowing new money to meet a deficit, 
or even to raising the tax rates after 
once having reduced them.” 

Mr. Mellon’s remarks were made in 
an interview with the newspaper corre- 
spondents and he said he did not care 
to go into details of the tax question 
further in an oral discussion. He 
desired to have an opportunity to 
study the tax situation more thoroughly 
of his two month’s absence be- 
fore he made any observations concern- 
ing the Treasury’s taxation policy. 

Declares Prospects Good. 

With respect to the economic situation 
here, brought out by his remark that 
taxes were being coliccied on “a vast 
business,” the secretary said, “Every- 
thing looks very good so far as I am 

He declared he saw no sign of an im- 
mediate recession in the tide of pros- 
and added that Europe also 
seemed to be making progress 
nomically. 


Schedules Limiting 


the 
The | 


greatest increases in the 10-year period 


in Queensland, where 
6,078 


which 


occurred 
total is now 
South Wales, 
mileage of 5,571. 


and in 


has 


miles, 


now a 


the | 
New | 
total | 


Although the mileage of the Queens- ; 
land railways increased 28 per cent in | 


10 years, the freight and 
traffic increased by only 2.3 per 
Therein lies a partial explanation 
the extraordinary deficits of 
Queensland railways, exceeding 
000,000 in each of six consecutive years, 
and in two consecutive years exceeding 
£1,500,000. 

In the 1915-1925 period the tonnage 
carried by the railways of New South 
Wales increased by 36 per.cent, which 
compares with a 37 per cent increase in 
the mileage worked. This percentage 
was exceeded by the traffic of Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. Freight 
and livestock traffic of Australia as a 
whole increased 37 per cent in the 10- 
year period. 


cent. 


the 


Planters Bank & Trust Company, of 
Nashville, Ark., trustee. 
ture in 20 years from date, and will bear 
interest at 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
semiannually. The stock will be 


of the par value of $100 a share. 
We find that the proposed issue to the 
amount of $100,000 of general-mortgage 


| bonds and $100,000 of stock by the ap- 


plicant as aforesaid (a) is for lawful ob- 
jects within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper per- 
formance by it of service to the 
a common carrier, and which 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably neces- 
sary and appropriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


livestock | 


of | 


| Gravel, C. 
They will ma- | 


public | 
will | 


Rates Are Suspended 


LG 
posed Tariff for Gravel 


C. Issues Order on Pro- 


x 
and Sand. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

in a recent order entered in Investiga- 

tion and Suspension Docket No. 2762, 


; suspended from September 20 until Jan- | 
} uary 
£1,- | 


18, 1927, the operation of certain 
railroad schedules published in Agent 
J. E. Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. No. 1854. 

The suspended schedules propose to 


| limit the application of the distance com- | 


modity rates provided on gravel, crushed 
stone and sand, carloads, between points 
in Kansas and points in Oklahoma, to 
movement over two lines in lieu of the 
present application over three lines, 
which would result in increases in the 
instances shorter distances may 
be obtained by use of the additional 
carrier. 

The following is illustrative: 

Rates in cents per 100 pounds 
L.—From Silverdale, Kans. 
a Present b Proposed 
(Miles) Rate (Miles) Rate 
Kremlin, Okla. 81 7 136 8 
Bision, Okla. - 95 161 8 
Garber, Okla. 101 166 9 
a—3 line haul. 
b—2 line haul. 


where 


on 


Chicago & Northwestern 
To Procure Bond Issue 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
was recently authorized by Division 4 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $14,000,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, to be 


of 


| held by the company until further order 


of the commission. 


to | 


209 of the 


Because | 


said | 


eco- | 


iz 
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Finance 


Debt of Maryland 
Reduced in 1925 to 
$14.22 Per Capita 


Cost to Maintain and Operat¢ 

State Departments Re- 

ported for Year at $9.47 
Per Capita. 


In the fiscal year ending Septembe 
30, 1925, Maryland paid out $16,395,828 
or $10.69 per capita, for maintenance 
and operation of general departments o 
the state, according to the summary o 
financial statistics of the State Govern 
ment announced by the Department 6: 
Commerce. This total included $3,212 
722 in apportionments for education 
the minor civil divisions of the State 

In 1924 the comparative per capita fo 
maintenance and operation of general de 


| partments was $9.47, and in 1917, $5.49 
| The expenses of public service enter 


prises amounted to $95,339; interest of 
debt, $1,427,420; and outlays for per 
manent improvements, $6,170,118. 

The total payments, therefore, for ex 
penses for general departments and pub 
lie service enterprises, interest and out 
lays were $24,088,705. The totals includ 
all payments for the year, whether mad 
from current revenues or from the pro 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $9,019,862 was for highways, $3, 
519,888 being for maintenance and $6, 
499,974 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts of Maryland 
for 1925 were $22,813,392, or $14.88 pe 
capita. This was $4,894,805 more tha 
the total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improve 
ments, but $1,275,313 less than the tota 
payments including those for permaneni 
improvements. These payments in ex 
cess of revenue receipts were met from 
the proceeds of debt obligations. 

Property and special taxes represented 
31.3 per cent of the total revenue for 
1925, 32.4 per cent for 1924, and 43, 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxe 
collected was 54.6 per cent from 191 
to 1924, and 6 per cent from 1924 tq 
1925. The per capita property and 
special taxes were $4.66 in 1925, $4.4 
in 1924, and $3.10 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, of 
compensation for services rendered by 
state officials, represented 17.6 per cen 
of the total revenue for 1925, 16.4 peq 
cent for 1924, and 16.9 per cent for 1917 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con 
stituted 35.7 per cent of the total rev 
enue for 1925, 35.5 per cent for 1924 
and 32.9 per cent for 1917. Receiptg 
from business licenses consist chiefly o 
taxes exacted from insurance and other 
incorporated companies and from sales 
tax on gasoline, while those from non 
business licenses comprise chiefly taxeg 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 


| debt less sinking fund assets) of Mary. 


land on September 30, 1925, was $21, 
803,235, or $14.22 per capita. In 1924 
the per capita debt was $14.94, and i 
1917, $14.34. 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of 
property in Maryland subject to ad 
valorem taxation was $2,060,596,615; the 
amount of State taxes levied was $5,213, 
634; and the per capita levy, $3.40. 

Bond Issue Authorized. 

The Wabash Railway was authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on September 20, to issue 
$15,500,000 of 5 per cent refunding and 
general mortgage bonds, to be sold at 


{ not less than 93. 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
‘The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


TY! EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥ 


District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


The Bache Review 


Sent on Application 


A weekly digest of important 
financial and commercial events 


Readers of the Review are invited 
to avail themselves of our facilities 
for information and advice on stocks 
and bonds, and their inquiries will 
receive our careful attention, withoyt 
obligation to the correspondent. In 
writing, please mention The Bache 
Review. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange, Chie 


cago Board of Trade, New York Céttom ~ 
Exchange and other leading exchanges, 
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Validity 


Anticipation 


I atent for Brush 
To Spray Paints 


Upheld on Appeal 


Circuit Court Sustains Rul- | 


ing of Lower Court in Hold- 
ing Hopkins Device 
Infringed. 

A. J. Moer & Son, APPELLANT, V. AL- 
LIANCE Securities Co., APPELLEE; 
STANDARD O1L Co., APPELLANT, V. 
Same, Circuit CourRT OF APPEALS, 9TH 
Circuit, No. 4793. 

Patent No. 1196691, issued August 29, 
1916, to H. B. Hopkins, for means for 
distributing liquids and particularly de- 
Signed as an air brush for spraying 
paint, was held valid and infringed in 
this appeal. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 


Before Gilbert, Hurt and Rudkin, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Full Text of Opinion. 

Gilbert, Circuit Judge: 

The patent here in suit, No. 1196691, 
issued August 29, 1916, to ‘Blake F. Hop- 
kins, was for a means for distributing 
liqaids, and particularly designed as an 
air brush for spraying paint upon sur- 
fuces to be painted. Its object was to 
provide means whereby liquid under pres- 
sure may pass out of a distributing noz- 
bie and at the same time an independent 
«ir outlet may be provided whereby the 
amount of air furnished at the nozzle 
can be controlled irrespective of the 
amount of liquid used. We approve the 
conclusions of the court below in which 
upon a careful consideration of the issues 
the patent was sustained, the defense 
of anticipation and other defenses were 
found unsustained, and it was found that 
the appellants had infringed. We deem 
it unnecessary to discuss all of the ques- 
tions so discussed and answered by the 
court below upon the trial of the causes 
and will refer only to the contention 
upon which the appellants’ 
principally placed, the contention that 
the invention was anticipated by the 
prior art. . 

Anticipation Contended. 


| pedestrians on the tracks. 
| of such a duty the engineer is liable in 


2474) 


PHYLLIS WILSON v. H. E. Byron, MARK 
W. PoTTER, AND Epwarp J. BRUNDAGE, 
AS RECEIVERS OF CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. PaAuL RAILWAY, AND WALTER F. 
Gipsons: District Court, MINN. 


A railway locomotive engineer owes a 
duty to give warning of the approach of 


trians to pedestrians crossing the rail- 
way tracks by a path which the com- 


| pany by acquiescence permits to be used 


by the public generally, such use being 


| long-continued and constant so that it is 


reasonable to anticipate the presence of 
For a breach 


damages, the court said in this case, and 


| is, therefore, a proper party defendant, 


| from which it results that, the defendant 


Gibbons being a resident of the State in 
which the suit was brought in a State 
court, there is no right of removal of 


; the case, 


reliance is | 


It is urged that anticipation is shown | 


by the patent to Fisher, No. 584864, the 
term of which has long since expired. 
That patent was cited against the Hop- 
kins application for patent, but the pro- 
ceedings thereupon resulted finally in 
the allowance of the Hopkins claims. 
The question of anticipation is, upon the 


quiry whether the stop valve 
in the air line to the nozzle in the Fisher 
patent was a pressure reducing valve. 
The function of that valve in the Fisher 
patent was in the’ specifications not 
claimed to be pressure reducing, but its 
purpose was said to be to “cut off all 
passage.” 

In the Hopkins patent, in addition to 
a cut-off valve located in the air line, 
there is also a pressure reducing valve 
in the air line to the nozzle, and in the 
paint line from the tank to the nozzle 
a similar cut-off valve is located. It 
will be seen that the particular pres- 
sure reducing valve in the air 
the Hopkins combination is 
that of Fisher. 

But the appellants say that the cut- 
off valve which Fisher uses is in fact 
a pressure controlling valve, and that it 
performs the functions of the pressure 
controlling valve used by Hopkins. The 
court below, upon the evidence, found 
against this contention, and there was 
testimony to sustain the court’s conclu- 
sion, testimony that there is a material 
difference in operation and function be- 
tween a reducing valve and a cut-off 
valve of the type described in the Fisher 
patent, that such cut-off valve is incapa- 


Opinion By Judge Molyneaux. 

Judge Joseph W. Molyneaux rendered 
the opinion, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

Mr. A. V. Junkin, attorney for the 
plaintiff; Messrs. F. W. Root, C. O. New- 
comb and A. C. Erdall, attorneys for the 
defendants. 

This cause for removed from the State 
court to this court on the ground of 
diversity of citizenship; the defendants’ 
claim being that no cause of action is 
stated against the defendant, Gibbons. 
The plaintiff claims that a joint cause 
of action is stated against all of the de- 
fendants. 

This question is determined by the 
facts alleged in the complaint and the 
law of Minnesota. 

The complaint alleges that there ex- 
isted a traveled way across defendants’ 
tracks at the point where the accident 
happened, and that this way had been 
used a long time prior to the accident as 
a passageway over the tracks, by the 
public generally, by the residents of the 
village and other pedestrians, with the 
knowledge, consent, acquiescence and at 
the invitation of the defendant receivers. 

Court Quotes from Complaint. 

The wording of the complaint in this 
respect, is 

“That one of such lines of railroad, 
consisting of eastward and westward 
tracks, runs in a general easterly and 


| westerly direction into and through the 
| village of Minnieska, Wabasha County, 
appeal, narrowed practically to the in- | 


located | 
| the village limits, 
| angles by an unfenced pathway, 
| from the public highway to the Missis- 


Minnesota, and, at a point approximately 
1,000 feet west of the depot and within 
is intersected at right 
leading 


sippi River, boat docks and gardens, all 
of which are frequented by a large num- 
ber of persons daily, to the knowledge 


| of said receivers. 


“That shortly prior to the accident 
hereinafter described a public crossing 
properly planked was maintained at said 


| point and used by vehicles and pedes- 


| 


trians alike. That prior to said accident 
said planks had been removed and said 


crossing was no longer used by vehicles 
line of | 
absent from |; 


but continued to be commonly and gen- 
erally used by the residents of the vil- 


| lage and others as pedestrians crossing 
| from the village and public highway to 
| the river, docks and gardens; that the 


| defendant 


receivers permitted pedes- 
trians to freely use said crossing, and 


| the same was used by a large number of 


| bons was, 


ble of maintaining uniform pressure and | 


that no regulation of pressure could be 
secured therefrom, but only that thereby 
the volume of the flow would be affected, 
that in such a valve the pressure is the 
same on both sides thereof, while with 
the pressure reducing valve the pressure 


on the outlet side is uniform and con- | 


stant, irrespective of the pressure 
the incoming side, with the qualification 
that. the pressure delivered from this 
valve may be less but can nover be 
more than that received by it. There 
was testimony, it is true, that a valve 
such as that which Fisher used could 


regulator valve in the air line, but the 
court below held the contrary and per- 
tinently observed: ‘Why, if Fisher is 
adequate, these suits have been contested 
can be explained only on the hypothesis 
that defendants believe that there is 
‘something of value in Hopkins which 
Fisher does not possess.” 
Decision Sustained. 


‘that it involved no invention to substi- 
tute the Hopkins pressure 
“air line to the nozzle. It is true 
known and that all the elements of 
his combination were old. But he em- 
‘ployed them to solve a problem and suc- 
‘cessfully solved it, the problem of main- 
“taining a constant and uniform pressure 
in supplying the atomizing air to the 
nozzle. It will not 
Fisher combination 
“modification be 
same function. 
"that the prior art here relied upon con- 
sists entirely of patents, and that when 
it is sought by means of prior patents 
.to ascertain the state of the art “noth- 


a 
to perform 


might by 


made the 


ing can be used except what is disclosed | 
Such | 


on the face of those patents. 
»patents cannot be reconstructed in the 
light of the invention in suit and then 
used as part of the prior art.” Naylor 
» ¥. Alsop Process Co., 168 Fed. 911; 
vy. Marvel Auto Supply Co., 236 Fed. | 
combination is new and useful, and em- 
bodies invention had added force where, 
as here, it appears that the patents re- 


on | 


controlling 
valve for the Fisher cut-off valve in the | 
that | 
‘the valves used by Hopkins were well 


do to say that the | 
slight | 


It is to be borne in mind | 


| Co. v. 
Frey | 
| Co., 221 Fed. 
916; And the presumption that a patented 


| 
| 


| operated by 


| morning plaintitf, 


| public 


: ; | docks. 
be substituted for the Hopkins pressure | 


) owed her, 


persons daily with the knowledge, con- 
sent, acquiescence and, at the invitation 
of defendant receivers. 

“That the defendant Walter F. Gib- 
at the time hereinafter men- 
tioned, in the employ of the said re- 
ceivers and at the time of the injury 
hereinafter referred to said Gibbons was 
by direction of said receivers the en- 
gineer in charge of a locomotive draw- 
ing a westbound extra or unscheduled 
train of freight cars, which locomotive, 
being so in charge of and controlled and 
said Gibbons, struck plain- 
tiff as hereinafter set forth 

Negligence Is Charged. 

“That on or about the 18th day of 
July, 1925, at about 6.50 o’clock in the 
with the consent and 
at the invitation of said receivers, was 
crossing “upon said pathway from the 
highway to the river bank and 
That at said time defendant re- 
ceivers were running one of their trains 
as aforesaid in a general westerly direc- 
tion along and upon the eastward track 


| of said line of railway and approaching 
| Said public pathway; 


that’ at said time 
‘and place defendants ran and operated 


| said train at a high and excessive rate 
| of speed and 


in a reckless, 
careless and unlawful 


negligent, 
manner, without 


| keeping a proper lookout and did not 
We cannot assent to the proposition | 
| did not give any 


have said train under proper control and 
signal or warning to 
those who might be crossing said track 
or rightfully upon the same at said in- 
tersection. 

“That at said time and place a heavy 
fog obscured the view of both plaintiff 
and defendant Gibbons, and plaintiff al- 
leges that defendants because of said 
fact and the then existing circumstance 
in common with all others 
crossing at that point, a duty to give 
timely warning and signal of the ap- 
proach of said train; that defendants 


lied upon 


as showing anticipation were 
considered by expert patent office offi- 
cials. While their judgment is not ab- 
solutely binding on a court, it is en- 
titled to great weight and is to be over- 
come only by clear proof that they were 
mistaken and that the combination lacks 
| ar novelty. Fairbanks v. Stick- 
ney, 128 Fed. 79; Hale & Kilburn Mrg. 
Oneonta C. & R. S. Ry. C€o., 129 
598; M’Clemmy v. Gilbert Corset 
73; New Jersey Wire Cloth 
Co. v. Buffalo Expanded Metal Co., 131 
Fed. 265. 

The decrees are affirmed. 

September 7, 1926, 
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Patents 


| Engineer Held to Owe Duty to Public 
To Warn of the A pproach of Train 


District Judge Sends Damage Suit for Accident Back to 
State Court. 


knew or in the exercise of ordinary care 
should have known, that 
would be likely to be crossing said tracks 
upon said pathway 
duty 
train over and upon said crossing at a 
high and dangerous speed, through heavy 


Infringement 


Claims 


Automobile Is Held 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pedestrians | 


and violated their | 
toward plaintiff in running said | 


fog without any signal or warning what- | 


ever, and were grossly negligent in 

operating said train as aforesaid in reck- 

less disregard of human life and safety. 
Claims Injury By Train. 

“That at said time and place and while 
lawfully upon said tracks as aforesaid 
plaintiff, unaware of the approach of said 
train until too late to escape, was struck 
by said locomotive negligently operated 
as aforesaid, and hurled with great force 
and violence to the side of the track. 

“That defendants then knew that a 
heavy fog obscured the view, knew tiiat 
the said unscheduled train was being 
operated on the wrong track; knew that 


pedestrians were either upon or likely to | 
that the 
speed of said train through the village | 
knew that | 

to give | 


be upon said crossing; knew 
was dangerous and excessive; 
ordinary care required them 
warning of the approach of said train; 
that defendants knew 
the dangerous situation and nevertheless 
wilfully and wantonly operated said train 


ing any signal or warning whatever and 
were wilfully negligent in striking and 
injuring plaintiff.” 

The plaintiff further alleges damages. 

It is held, in Emma Erdner v. Chi- 
cago & N. W. Ry. Company, 115 Minn. 
392; 132 N. W. 339: 
“Where a railroad company expressly 

by silent acquiescence permits its 
right of way to be used by the public 
generally as a path or way for pedes- 
trians, and this use is long-continued ana 
constant, so that it is reasonable to anti- 
cipate the presence of such pedestrians 


or 


on its tracks, the company must use ordi- | 
nary care to ascertain whether any such | 


are present, so as to avoid injury to 


them.” 

With respect to this statement of law, 
the court said, on page 396 of said re- 
port: 


“We are satisfied that this ought to | 


be and is the law. and we adopt and ap- 
ply it to this case. The rule as stated 
has ample support in the decided cases, 
and is a salutary and 


path. The material thing is 
fendant owed them a duty beyond the 
duty of not to wantonly injure them. 
And the fact that the decedent was 


usirg the right of way for his own con- 


venience merely does not make the rule 
He had been invited to use | 
his own conveni- | 


inapplicable. 
the right of way for 
ence, by the silent acquiescence of de- 


fendant in such a use by the public gen- | 
distinction | 


erally. Nor do we see any 

in the fact that the travel was along, 

instead of across the right of way.” 
Duty to Pedestrians Claimed. 


The action against the engineer is 


based upon the proposition that he owed | 
using the crossing | 
in question and to this plaintiff, the duty | 
to use ordinary care to avoid injury to. 


to the pedestrians 


them. 
The 


only negligence alleged 
is conceded by 
acts in failing to give warning of the ap- 
proach of the train under the 
stances of this case, establish 
of negligence against his employers. He 
was acting for his employers in operat- 
ing the train and was in the discharge 
of their duties to the public, and owed 
to this plaintiff as a pedestrian crossing 
the track at the invitation 


and appreciated | 


- Owned by Bankrupt 
And Not otby H His Wite 


District Court Finds No Basis 
for Claim of Gift to 
Spouse Before 
Insolvency. 


IN THE MATTER or C. R. LUTTRELL, 
BANKRuPT, District CourT, EASTERN 
DIsTrRIcT, KENTUCKY. 

In this proceeding in bankruptcy the 


| bankrupt failed to establish that a cer- 


| it was a gift from him to her. 


| pened to get so greatly 


| then owed any other 


| showed that he was the owner. 
| Section 1908, Kentucky 
| vides that every voluntary alienation of 





circum- | 
a claim | 


‘Trade Mark “Ateo” 


of his em- | 


ployers, the duty to use ordinary care to | 


avoid injuring her, and is jointly liable 
with his employers for his failure in 
that respect. 

“Where a duty rests upon an employe 
to perform certain acts for the benefit, 
not only of the employer, but for the 
general public as well, it seems to be 
fully established that for any 


derelic- | 


tion resulting in injuries to persons or | 


property the 
damages.” 


employe must respond in 


Employe's Liability Noted. 
Ruling Case Law, Vol. 18, Sec. 274. 
“Tt the fact that the servant 

guilty of a wrongful or 


is is 


tain automobile belonged to his wife, so 
as to be placed beyond the reach of 
creditors. 

Judge A. M. J. Cochran rendered the 
opinion, thé full text of which follows: 

This cause is before me on petitions 
for review filed by the bankrupt and his 
wife, Myrtle J. Luttrell, complaining of 
an order adjudging that a certain Cadil- 
lac sedan, 1922 model, was the property 
of the bankrupt and ordering it sold by 
the trustee. 

Claims Held Inconsistent. 
The referee found that this sedan was 


the property of the bankrupt and not 
his wife. It was purchased in July, 1922. 
The bill of sale was made to him and 


: ; ; IN | the license for that year was taken out 
upon and over said crossing without giv- 


in his name. The petitioners put for- 
ward two inconsistent claims. One 
that it was bought with her money; the 
other that it was a birthday gift from 
the bankrupt to her. 

The money with which it was pur- 
chased came from assets in his name. 
The evidence does not justify a finding 
that it was her money that paid for it. 
This claim is not greatly insisted on. 
Main reliance is put upon the claim that 
It 
claimed that he was solvent at the time 
and had the right to make the gift. 

It is said that he only owed $1,221 
to the First National Bank. It is diffi- 
cult to accept this statement. He listed 
debts amounting to $37,950. No ex- 
planation is offered as to how he hap- 
in debt in so 
asked whether he 
indebtedness than 
this bank debt, his answer was “Well, 1 
don’t think I did at that time as I re- 
member.” Again when asked whether 


is 


is 


short a time. When 


| he had more money and property than 


reasonable rule. | the debts he owed, his answer was “Yes, 


It is not important to define the relation | 
that existed between defendant and the | 
people who used the right of way as a | 
that de- | 


sir, I think so at that time.” 
Requests Bill of Sale. 

Something more than this was neces- 
sary to make out that he was in such 
a financial condition as to warrant hin 
in making such a gift. The statute re- 
quires that ownership of an automobile 
shall be evidenced by a bill of sale and 
that in order to prove the transfer 
thereof a bill of sale is essential, one 
copy of which is to be filed with the 
clerk of the county court. 

As stated, the bill of sale was made 
to the bankrupt. He made no bill of 
sale or transfer to his wife. The records 
Besides, 
Statutes, pro- 


personal property shall be void as to 
any creditor unless the actual possession 
accompanies the same. This applies to 
persons living together as man and wife 


| as well as to others. 
in the | 
complaint is that of the engineers, and it | 
the defendants that his | 


There is no evidence of any such 
change here. I would not be justified in 
not approving the referee’s finding. The 
petitions are overruled and that finding 
is affirmed. 

September 8, 1926. 


Held Not Deceptive 


Complaint of Concern Designat- 
ing Goods by Name “‘Apco” 
Is Dismissed. 


ApPpcO MANUFACTURING Co. v. HERBERT 
G. BEYER: OpposITION No. 6591: DE- 
CISIONS OF PATENT OFFICE ON TRADE- 
MARKS, ETc. 

The word “Atco” 


may be registered 


| as a trade mark for stop lights, stop- 


light signals, etc., since prior use and 


| registration of the similar word “Apco” 


negligent act | 


amounting to a breach of duty that he | 


owes to the injured person that makes 
him liable. It is not at all material 
whether his wrongful or negligent act 
is committed in an affirmative or willful 


| si 
, cision stated that Herbert G. 


manner, or results from mere nonatten- 


tion to a duty that he owes 
persons, and that it is entirely within his 
power to perform or omit to perform. 
There are inuuemerable actions and con- 
ditions presented in the every-day affairs 
of life that make it the duty of persons 
so to act as not to harm others. When 
any person, whatever his position 
relation in life may be, fails from 
negligence, inattention, or willfulness to 
perform a duty imposed, ,he will be 
liable.” 

Sec. , Ruling Case Law, Vol. 18 

As wdiedtie for the same proposition 
see Burrichter v. the Chicago, 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company et 
al, 10 Fed. (2nd Series) 165. 

In this case the plaintiff alleges a duty 
on the part of Gibbons as the employe 
of the receivers, to give warning of the 
approach of the train to pedestrians 
crossing the defendant railroad tracks 
under the circumstances of this case. 
This duty was not merely his duty to his 
master but also his duty to the public, 
for the breach of which he is liable. 

It is therefore ordered, that the case 
be remanded to the State Court from 
whence it was removed. 

September 9, 1926. 
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to third | 


or | 


| goods, 


for pedal covers, ete., according to a de- 
cision rendered August 23, 1923, by As- 
tant Commissioner Moore. The de- 
Beyer, do- 
ing business as Atlantic Mfg. Co.,) of 
Baltimore, Md., is entitled to register the 
word “Atco” as a trade mark for stop 
lights, stop-light signals, combination 
stop and parking lights, parking lights, 
stop-light switches, dash and_ radio 
switches, notwithstanding its prior use 
and registration by the Apco Manufac- 
turing Company, of Providence, R. I., of 
the word “Apco” as a trade mark for 
automobile pedal covers, antirattlers, 
brake-rods supports, axle braces, ete. 
The ground of the decision is that 
while the marks are so alike as to be 
deceptively similar if applied to the same 
the goods of these parties are 


| not of the same descriptive properties. 


Mil- | 


In his decision the assistant commis- 
sioner said: 
The two classes of goods of the respec- 


' tive parties have not the same general 


and essential characteristics, nor such 


| sameness in the distinguishing character- 


istics as to be likely to result in con- 
fusion in the trade and deception of the 
public; nor are the goods of the respec- 


| tive parties capable of being applied to 


| the same general use. 


(See The Ameri- 
can Tobacco y. Gordon, 242 O. G. 510). 
And the mere fact that most of the goods 
of the respective parties are parts of or 
accessories to automobiles is not of it- 
self evidence that said goods are of the 
same descriptive properties. 


Trade 


Patent Suits Filed 


OTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Gourt of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1271527, M. C. Hopkins, Sound regen- 
erating machine; suit filed July 13, 1926, 
D. C., N. D. Calif. San Francisco), Doc. 
E 1726, Lektophone Corp. v. The Rola Co. 

1282826, F. Hauser, Window; suit 
filed July 16, 1926, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
(San Francisco), Doc. E 1729, F. Hauser 
v. Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works. 

1284607, H. W. Crane, Door operating 
lever; suit filed July 16, 1926, D. C. Minn. 
(4th Div.), Doc. E 535, Streeter-Amet 
Weighing & Recording Co., et al. v. 
Campbell Steel Producs Co., et al. 

1295085, W. B. Eddison, Method of and 
apparatus for mixing and proportioning 
gases; suit filed May 38, 1926, D. C., N. 
D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 5905, The Surface 
Combustion Co. v. Eclipse Fuel Engineer- 
ing Co. 

1299572, A. J. Gryniwicz, Garment pro- 
vided with neck band; suit filed May 21, 
1926, D. C., N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 
5955, Caras Aprons, Inc., v. Triangle 
Apron Co., et al. 

1305198, W. H. Deubener, Bag; suit 
filed July 29, 1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 38-62, W. H. Deubener v. Inter- 
state Bag Co. 

Re. 12246. (See 764916 (a), (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f), (g), (h), (i).) 

1310487, G. E. Marlatt, Linotype ma- 
chine; suit filed April 13, 1926, D. C., 


Court Denies Relief 
In Action to. Obtain 





Restraining Order. 


Doctrine of Estoppel Held 
Not to Apply in Suit 


Over Lease .to 


Property. 


PAUL WHITCOMB v. 
CaRRIE Hays CRAIG, CHARLES Hays 
CRAIG, PEOPLES SAVINGS & TRUST Com- 
PANY OF PITTSBURG, COMMONWEALTH, 
TrusT Co. OF PITTSBURGH, CLAIMING TO 
Act As SUBSTITUTED TRUSTEE UNDER 
THE WILL OF CHARLES Hays, DECEASED 
(OR IN WHATSOEVER CAPACITY IT MAY 
HAVE OR CLAIM TO HAVE AN INTEREST 
IN THE MATTERS IN CONTROVERSY 
HEREIN), AND COMMONWEALTH REAL 
EsTaTE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
District CourT, WESTERN DISTRICT, 
PENN.; No. Eq. 1542. 

The plaintiff, A, tenant 


sell, certain real estate, conditional upon 
the approval of the Orphans Court. That 
court, however, learned that C (A’s 
subtenant) would pay more than A for 
the premises and, therefore, disapproved 
the proposed sale. The negotiations 
for the sale, as between A and B, 


being thus defeated and the lease ex- | 


pired, B notified A to vacate; the latter 
sought a preliminary injunction, claim- 
ing that his lessee was in conspiracy 
with B to defeat the original sale 
negotiations for his own benefit. Rec- 
ognizing the duties of the lessee in pos- 
session, in reference to the title or pos- 
session of the lessor, the court held that 
A was not entitled to the relief sought 
since the sale to C may never be con- 
summated. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Gibson, District Judge: Charles Hays 
died in 1902, and by his will bequeathed 
a certain interest in real estate on Wood 
Street in the City of Pittsburgh to his 
then unmarried daughter, Carrie Hays, 
now 
fandants in the instant matter. The 
plaintiff, Paul Whitcomb, by assignment, 


held the property in question under a | 


defendant which ex- 
Prior to its expiration 


lease from said 
pired in 1922. 


he entered into an agreement with Car- | 


rie Hays Craig and her husband, Sam- 
uel G. Craig, whereby he agreed to pur- 


chase, and the Craigs agreed to sell, the | 


property in question. The agreement of 
sale was made conditional upon the ap- 
proval thereof by the Orphans Court of 
Allegheny County. The plaintiff con- 
tinued in possession of the property un- 
til 1925, when the approval of the sale 


was sought in the Orphans Court, pur- 


suant to the agreement. 
At the time the petition was filed in 


the Orphans Court, the defendant, the | 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company, held ! 


the upper floors of the premises in ques- 
tion under 
at the time the approval of sale was 
under advisement in the Orphans Court, 


it was made to appear to that court | 
that the Peoples Savings & Trust Com- ' 


er was willing to pay a larger sum 
or 
be paid by plaintiff under the agree- 
ment before the court for approval. 

Prior to the agreement between the 
and Carrie Hays 
Carrie Hays (Dilworth) had been de- 
clared to be a life interest. (See Dil- 
worth yv. ScKuylkill Improvement Land 
Co., 219 Pa. 527). Subsequent to the 
decision mentioned, the then husband 
of Carrie Hays had died and she had 


married the present defendant, Samuel | 
Craig, and the son, Charles Hays | 


G. 
Craig, had been born to her. The birth 
of this son, it was claimed by plaintiff 
in the proceeding in the Orphans Court, 


enlarged the estate of Carrie Hays Craig | 


to a fee, and therefore the approval 
of the sale was a matter of right. The 


SAMUEL G. CRAIG, | 


of a de-| 
fendant, B, agreed to buy, and B to | 


Carrie Hays Craig, one of the de- | 


lease from the plaintiff, and 


the premises than the amount to | 


Att STATEMENTS HereEIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AvutHority ONLY 
AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Marks 


D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. K-23-H, 
E. Marlatt v. Intertype Corp. 
1389622. (See 1546967.) 
1392990. (See 1836799.) 
1511788. (See 1336799.) 
1526664. (See 1237015.) 
1416345. A. J. Gosselin 
| ing machine, 1418203, T.’E. Pennock, 
| Bottle filling machine, appeal filed July 
2, 1926, C. C. A. (2d Cir.), Doc. 9283, 
Standard Automatic Machine Co. v., K. 
| Kiefer Machine Co. 


‘Registry istry Is Denied 
_ “Clubfello’ as Mark 
Of Clothing Company 


[s. 
es 


Patent Office Holds Word 
Deceptively Similar to 
Prior Name of “Club 
Clothes.”’ 


| 
| 


M. WILE & Co., INc. v. DESMOND CLOTH- 
ING Co., OPPOSITION No. 6712, DEcIs- 
IONS OF 
Marks, ETc. 

The following decision of the Patent 


tion of the trade-mark “Clubfello” has 
| been rendered, in which Assistant Com- 
| missioner Moore held that the Desmond 
| Clothing Company, of Los Angeles, is not 


as trade mark for men’s wearing apparel, 
| including tuxedo suits, vests, dress shirts, 
etc., in view of the prior use and regis- 


Buffalo, N. Y., of the words “Club 
' Clothes” as a trade mark for clothing. 
| The grounds of the decision are that 
| the goods of the parties are of the same 
descriptive properties and that the marks 
are deceptively similar. 

Approves Name for Paper. 

With referen®e to the registration of 
“clubfello” as a trade mark for a 
| monthly publication which had been is- 
| sued to the opposer, the Assistant Com- 
missioner said: 





article of trade and does not have the 
same descriptive properties as men’s 
wearing apparel; 
| mark may be adopted and used by dif- 
ferent persons on articles of different 
' description, the opposer’s registration 
No. 171,772 does not bar the applicant’s 
| right to register its trade mark.” 
| With reference to the similarity of the 
marks of the two parties he said: 

“The term “CLUB” when applied to 
| persons (usually suggests the idea of 
| an organization of persons who meet 


the term “clubfello” suggests the 
idea of a fellow who is a member of such 
| an organization. The term ‘fellow’, al- 
so, usually conveys the idea of business 
or social intercourse; one who is ‘joined 
or associated, as in action, location or 
position; association; a full member of 
an incorporated society, especially of 
some large scientific, literary, or art 
society’.” 

With -reference to the goods, he said: 

“Each of the opposer’s registrations 
Nos. 107,032 and 113,466 is for men’s, 
youths’, boys’ and children’s cloth outer 
suits and overcoats. These goods are 
regarded as of the same descriptive 
properties as the applicant’s goods. 

“There is no good reason for assum- 
ing that a manufacturer of men’s clethes 
will confine his business to any particu- 
lar article or style of wearing apparel 
(Vogue & Co. v. Thomson-Hudson, 300 
F. 509). The evidence shows that the 
business of each of the parties includes 
various articles of wearing apparel.” 


Orphans Court refused to accept this 
contention and held that the interest 
of Carrie Hays Craig remained a life 
estate. It further held that the offer 
of the Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 


purchase price under the agreement be- 
tween plaintiff and the Craigs was in- 
adequate, and in the interest of the 
estate refused to confirm the sale. This 
action of the Orphans Court was brought 
before the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania for review and that court con- 
| firmed the action of the Orphans Court. 
| Phior to the decision of the Supreme 
| Court of Pennsylvania, Carrie Hays Craig 
notified the plaintiff to vacate the prem- 
ises in question; thereupon the plaintiff 
brought the present action wherein he 
sought to enjoin the Craigs from _ in- 
terference in his possession of the prem- 
ises, and to secure a decree from this 
court to the effect that any purchase 
of the premises on the part of the Peo- 
ples Savings & Trust Company would 
constitutee such Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company a trustee of the plaintiff in so 
far as the possession of the property 
was concerned. After the bill was filed, 
a temporary restraining order was ob- 
tained. By stipulation, this restraining 
| order was continued pending the decis- 
| ion of “the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania not then handed down. 

The matter is before this court at 
the present time, upon motion of the 
plaintiff for a preliminary injunction and 
motion of the defendants to dismiss the 
bill. 

By the agreement between the plain- 
tiff’s assignor and Samuel G. and Carrie 


event of the Orphans Court refusing to 
approve the sale to plaintiff, the vendors 


reinvest in the vendors as fully and com- 
pletely as théugh the agreement had 


necessary to accomplish this result. In 
view of this provision of the agreement 
of sale, the finding of the Orphans Coyrt 
as to the interest of Carrie Hays Craig 
in the premises, and the refusal of the 
Orphans Court to confirm the sale ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, we are of the opinion that the 
| plaintiff had failed to present a case 
which calls for the intervention of this 
court. His lease has expired and under 
his agreement, it was his duty to re- 





Vacuum fill- | 


PATENT OFFICE’ ON TRADE- 


Office on the opposition to the registra- | 


| entitled to register the mark “Clubfello” | 


tration by M. Wile & Company, Inc., of | 


“As the monthly publication is not an | 


and as the same trade | 


for business or social intercourse; and | 


| pany was evidence of the fact that the | 


Hays Craig, it was provided that in the | 


should refund all money paid and there- | 


FIG | upon the title to the premises should | 
plaintiff and the defendants, Samuel G. | 


Craig, the interest of | 
neyer been entered into, and the vendee | 
agreed to execute and deliver any papers | 


Similarity 


Descriptions 


| Oscillating Device 
For Electric Fan Is 
Declared Infringed 


| Court Holds Patent Is Com- 
posed by Means of a Com- 
bination of Old 
Elements. 


MANUFACTURING COMs 
MANUFACTURING 
DIsTrRIcT, 


EMERSON ELECTRIC 
PANY V. GALVIN ELECTRIC 
Co., District Court, EASTERN 
Mo., No. 7353. 

A combination patent of which the 
new element permits the change of ra- 
dius of oscillation on the ordinary elec- 
tric fan to be made infinitely, held valid * 
and infringed by device differing from 
plaintiff’s only in using worm-screw cut 
upon plane face instead of using an ele- 
ment which has a crescent-shaped Slot, 
for the purpose of changing the radius 
of oscillation, these being equivalents. 

Judge Faris rendered the opinion, the 
full text of which follows: 

In this case the finding and judgment 
of the court will be for the plaintiff and 
against the defendant. The court finds 
| that the four claims in controversy of 
plaintiff’s patent are valid and infringed. 

May Issue Injunction. 

A perpetual injunction may be issued, 
and the parties may have an accounting, 
| if they so desire, and to that end the 
court reserves the right to hereafter ap- 
point a Special Master. 

The patent is for certain improve- 
| ments to the oscillating device on the 
, ordinary @lectric fan. There is not any 

question raised by either party, nor can 

| there be any such question raised, that 
| the patent is composed in the combina- 
| tion of old elements, for the most part. 
| The only elements that I have in mind, 
which are novel in this art, are the 
metal block which traverses. the block- 
seat on a so-called rotary member, and 
the mechanical device for operating this 
block, that is to say, a device which con- 
sists essentially of a crescent-shaped 
slot, cut through the plane surface of a 
| knurled element the turning of which, 
by means of a pin, causes the link at- 
| tached to the block above mentioned to 
traverse the face of the rotary mem- 
ber, that is,-this block which carries the 
link is caused to move along the radius 
from the hub to the circumference of 
the oscillating device, or, rather, of the 
rotary member of the oscillating device. 
This block may be moved by the ar- 
rangement any desired distance, so that 
the length of the radius of the link at- 
tachment may be changed infinitely, 
that is to say, that the link connection 
may be placed at an infinite distance 
from the hub or eenter of the rotary 
member. It is thus brought about, that 
any desired range of oscillation can be 
almost instantly produced, without stop- 
ping the fan. 

This seems to me to be an improve- 
ment on the prior art. I find nothing in 
| the prior art by which this may be done. 
There are devices, it is true, found 
among the patents offered in the prior 
art, which permit the change of the ra- 
dius of oscillation, but these changes are 
; not infinite. These changes are regu- 
lated, or, rather, circumscribed to a 
| given number of positions. 

There are perhaps, also, in the prior 
art to be found patented devices which 
may be operated without stopping the 
| fan, but in all such devices theré.is not 
| to be found any device which permits 
| changes to be made infinitely, if I may 
so express it. 

I think that plaintiff’s device is novel 





- | and that it is patentable. There is very 


little question on the point of infringe- 
ment. 

The defendant’s device uses the groove 
in the face of the rotary member. It 
uses therein the block of plaintiff’s de- 
vice, or a block which corresponds in 
all material respects to that used by the 
plaintiff. The only difference is, that in- 
stead of using an element for the pur- 
pose of changing the radius of oscilla- 
tion, which has a crescent-shaped slot, as 
in plaintiff’s device, the defendant uses 
a worm screw out upon a plane face. It 
seems to me that these two elements are 
interchangeable; that one is the equiva- 
lent of the other. I think there can be 
no question of infringement. 

For these reasons the finding, as said, 
wil] be for the plaintiff. 

uly 24, 1926. 





invest Carrie Hays Craig with the prem- 
ises upon the valid refusal of the Or- 
phans Court to confirm the sale. 
Plaintiff seeks foothold in this court 
however, on the ground that his lessee, 
the Peoples Savings & Trust Company, 
has, in violation of its duties, conspired 
with the Craigs to defeat his title and 
has agreed to purchase the premises by 
a contract entered into subsequent to 
the judgment of the Orphans Court. His 
contention in this respect furnishes no 
actual foundation for his case, as we 
view the matter. True, a lessee in pos- 
session is ordinarily estopped from any 
attack upon the title or possession of 
his# lessor, but the situation before us 
does not present a case wherein this 
court, at this time, may furnish relief. 
The defendant, Charles Hays Craig, is 
a minor and is interested in the estate. 
Other beneficiaries under the will of 
Charles Hays, deceased, may be inter- 
ested. It is plain, no sal can b con- 
summated without the approval of the 
Orphans Court or by virtue of the ma- 
chinery created by the will of Charles 
Hays. The sale to the Peoples Savings 
& Trust Company may never be consum- 
mated. If consummated and plaintiff be 
, injured by the action of his lessee, then 
he may bring his’ proper action against 
that lessee. In the meantime, the plain- 
tiff being without any title to the prem- 
ises whatsoever, no reason exists to en- 
join the action of those at present en- 
| titled to control the premises or its sale. 
The motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion will be refused and the motion for 
dismissal of the action be granted, 
September 13, 1926, ; 
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Trade Secrets 


Court Refuses Plea 
To Condemn Liquor 


Before Its Seizure 


‘Lower Tribunal Is Reversed 
‘ on Appeal Involving Wine 
and Material for 
Manufacture. 


NATHAN GHISOLFO, CLAIMANT OF 30,089 
GALLONS, MORE oR LESS, OF WINE, 
COOPERAGE, ETc., APPELLANT, V. 
UNITED STATES, APPELLEE; CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT, 
No. 4795. 

A libel, to condemn a quantity of in- 
toxicating liquor and certain property 
designed for its manufacture, which 
failed to allege a seizure of the liquor 
or property, where no seizure was ac- 
tually made, was insufficient to bring the 
case within the jurisdiction of the court, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, held in reversing the decree of the 
District Court, Northern District, Cali- 
fornia, in this appeal. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 
20058 

Before Gilbert, Hunt and Rudkin, Cir- 
zuit Judges. 

Decision by Judge Rudkin. 

This was a proceeding by libel to con- 
demn a large quantity of intoxicating 
liquor and property designed for its 
manufacture. From a decree in favor of 
the libelant the claimant has appealed. 
The proceeding was instituted under 
section 25 of Title II of the National 
Prohibition Act, which provides as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 25. It shall be unlawful to have 
or possess any liquor or property de- 
signed for the manufacture of liquor 
intended for use in violating this title 
er which has been so used, and no prop- 
erty rights shall exist in any such liquor 
or property. A search warrant may is- 
sue as provided in Title XI of public law 
numbered 24 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved June 15, 1917, and such liquor, 
the containers thereof, and such prop- 
erty so seized shall be subject to such 
disposition as the court may make 
thereof. If it is found that such liquor 
or property was so unlawfully held or 
possessed, or had been so unlawfully 
used, the liquor and all property de- 
signed for the unlawful manufacture of 
liquor, shall be destroyed, unless the 
court shall otherwise order. 

Search Limits Fixed. 

“No search warrant shall issue to 
search any private dwelling occupied as 
such unless it is being used for the un- 
lawful.sale of intoxicating liquor, or un- 
less it is in part used for some business 
purpose such as a store, shop, saloon, 
restaurant, hotel, or boarding house. 
The term ‘private dwelling’ shall be con- 
strued to include the room or rooms used 
and occupied not transiently but solely 
as a residence in an apartment house, 
hotel, or boarding house. The property 
seized on any such warrant shall not be 
taken from the officer seizing the same 
on any writ of replevin or other like 
process.” ; 

The libel failed to allege a seizure of 
the property sought to be condemned 
under a search warrant or otherwise, 
and no such seizure was in fact made. 
For this reason it is contended that the 
libel failed to state a couse of action, 

‘and that the court was without juris- 
diction. 
Jurisdiction Discussed. 

Jurisdiction to condemn or make other 
disposition of intoxicating liquor, or 
property designed for its manufacture, 
is not inherent in the courts. It is de- 
pendent upon statute, and the statute 
htre in question confers no general juris- 
diction in that regard. It simply pro- 
vides that the outlawed property may 
be seized under a search warrant, issued 
as provided in the Espionage Act, and 
it is only “such property so seized” that 
is subject to the disposition of the court. 

Such is the plain language of the 
statute and such has been the construc- 
tion placed upon it whenever called in 
question. United States v. 
286 F. 769; United States v. Specified 
Quantities of Intoxicating Liquors, 7 F. 
(2d) 835; Daeufer-Lieberman Brewing 
Co. v. United States, 8 F. (2d) 1; United 
States v. 419 Barrels, more or less, of 
Malt Beverage, United States v. John F. 
Betz & Son, John F. Betz & Son v. 
United States, 9 F. (2d) 1022. See also, 
United States v. Loomis, 297 F. 359. 


Former Cases Considered. 

The industry of counsel has been re- 
warded by finding but one case to the 
contrary and that is a district court case 
which is conceded to be contrary to later 
decisions of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the circuit in which the court 
was sitting. The case referred to 
United States v. 2,615 barrels, 
less, of beer, 1. F. (2d) 500. 

Our attention is directed to the provi- 
sion of section 25, declaring that no 
property rights shall exist in any liquor 
or property designed for the manufac- 
ture of liquor intended for use in viola- 
tion of the National Prohibition Act; but 
this declaration of outlawry confers no 
jurisdiction upon the courts of the United 
States to entertain a proceeding of this 
kind. If the act had stopped there we 
apprehend there would be no contention 
that jurisdiction existed; and if jurisdic- 
tion exists at all it must be found in 
that provision of the section which says, 
“and such property so seized shall be 
subject to such disposition as the court 
may make thereof.” 

That this provision confers jurisdic 
tion will not be denied, but that the juris- 
diction thus conferred is a limited one 
can not be successfully gainsaid. 


Strict Adherence Required. 

The next section of the act provides 
for the seizure and forfeiture of auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles discovered in 
the act of transporting liquor in viola- 
tion of law, and it has been uniformly 
held, so far as we are advised, that 
there can be no forfeiture under the 


is 
more or 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Trusts 


Purchaser of Stolen Furs Held Liable to Firm 
That Own ned Them for Net Proceeds of S 


Constructive Trust 
Declared to Result 


Accounting and Award of $63,- 
664.02 Are Affirmed 
as Equitable. 


Meyer & Co., LTp., APPEL- 
LANT AND Cross-APPELLEE v. Fur & 
Woo. TRADING Co. (D. BIEDERMANN), 
Ltp., APPELLEE AND CROoSS-APPELLANT ; 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, NINTH 
Circuit, No. 4781. 

A construvtive trust arose, 
said in this appeal, when a quantity of 
furs was wrongfully seized from the 
appellee’s agent by an assassin and rob- 
ber in Mongolia, and the trust was en- 
forceable in favor of the appellee against 
the appellant, which acquired the furs, 
with notice that the seizor had no title 
or right of possession and could convey 
no title. The appellee’s consent that the 
appellant dispose of the goods pending 
the outcome of a suit, in view of their 
perishable nature, continued the trust 
and caused it to attach to the proceeds 
for which the appellant was under obli- 
gation to account. 


The full text of the case follows: 


Before Gilbert, Hunt and Rudkin, cir- 
cuit judges. 

The appellee, a British corporation, 
brought a suit for an accounting against 
the appellant, an American corporation 
organized under the laws of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and in its petition alleged 
that on or about April 15, 1921, it 
owned and was in possession of certain 
valuable skins at Urga in Mongolia, in 
the custody of its agent Matvie Noskoff, 
of the total value of $189,360 local cur- 
rency, that on or about April 24, 1921, 
Noskoff was arrested and six days later 
was killed by one Sepailoff, pretending 
to act under the orders of Baron Un- 
gern, that Sepailoff at the same time 
“looted” the said skins, that after 
Noskoff’s death the appellant obtained 
the skins from Sepailoff paying therefor 
28 cents apiece, except 40 sable skins 
which were not paid for, and wrongfully 
took and detained said skins in its go- 
downs in Tientsin and elsewhere and re- 
fused to deliver them to the appellee, the 
lawful owner thereof, that said skins, 
being perishable, have been removed from 
the jurisdiction with the consent of the 
appellee. 

Prays for Accounting. 


There was a prayer for an accounting 
and for damages in the amount of the 
value of said skins and for such further 
relief as to the court might seem meet. 
The appellant’s answer was a denial of 
the allegations of the petition. The trial 
judge, upon consideration of the evidence 
found that Sepailoff by his forcible 
seizure of the furs raised in the appel- 
lee’s favor a constructive trust enforci- 
ble against the appellant which acquired 
them with notice, that the appellee’s 
consent that the appellant might dispose 
of them pending the outcome of the suit 
merely continued the trust and caused it 
to attach to the proceeds, that the ap- 
pellant was under obligation to account 
for at least the net proceeds and that 
the appellee might claim the profits of 
the transactions regardless of the mar- 
ket value at the time of the conversion. 

It was accordingly decreed that the ap- 
pellant file an account under oath of all 
furs acquired from Sepailoff and belong- 
ing to the appellee and of the amounts 
realized upon the sale of the same and 
the necessary and legitimate expense of 
marketing. Upon such ee being 


ANDERSON, 


the court 


latter section on the terms of the 
statute are strictly complied with. In 
other words, it must appear that an 
officer discovered some person in the act 
of transporting liquor in violation of 
law; that there was a seizure of the 


. liquor and the vehicle, and a conviction 
Franzione, ° 


of the person charged with the trans- 
portation. United States v. Loomis, 
supra; United States v. Hydes, 267 F. 
470; United States v. Slusser, 27 
F. 818. 

These decisions show very clearly that 
the power to condemn or declare a for- 
feiture must be found in the statute, and 
that such statutes must be pursued with 
at least reasonable strictness. 

The numerous cases cited by the gov- 
ernment arising under the Food and 
Drug Act (34 Stat. 755), have no appli- 
cation here, because section 10 of that 
act expressly provides that the adulter- 
ated or misbranded food or drug shall be 
liable to be proceeded against in any 
district court of the United States 
within the district where the same is 
found, and seized for confiscation by a 
process of libel for condemnation. 


Lower Court Reversed. 

The statute now before us contains no 
such general provision. On the contrary 
it simply provides for condemnation, for- 
feiture, or other disposition of property 
seized under a search warrant, or of ve- 
hicles seized while engaged in the act of 
transporting liquor in violation of law, 
and of the liquor so transported and 
nothing more. 


Having reached the conclusion that 
the court was without power to condemn 
or make other disposition of the prop- 
erty in question, we are not called upon 
to discuss the more general questions as 
to the necessity for executive seizures, 
or waivers by general appearance, in this 
class of cases. 

It is strenuously urged that there 
should be some remedy for the destruc- 
tion or other disposition of property of 
this kind, but, conceding this, the rem- 
edy lies 
pation on the part of the courts. 

The decree is reversed with directions 
to dismiss the libel. 

September 7, 1926, 





with Congress and not in usur- | 





had the court found that the appellant 
received from the sale of said furs $67-, 
319.20 gold, out of which it was entitled 
to retain $8,376.27 to reimburse it for 
expenditures before reaching New York, 


and that it was entitled to retain for | 


services and marketing said furs the 
further sum of $4,536.67, leaving a bal- 
ance of $54,406.26, which amount the ap- 
pellee was entitled to receive from the 
appellant, together with interest thereon 
amounting, principal and interest, to 
,664.02, gold, for which sum judg- 
ment was rendered. 

Gilbert, 
the case: 


$63 


circuit judge, after 
Sepailoff was commandant 

under Baron Ungern, who, as an anti- 

Bolshevik leader, had entered Mongolis 


in aid of the Mongolian struggle for in- | ; 
n aid of the Mongolian struggle fo | fraud, and the evidence, 


dependence. Sepailiff seized Noskoff, 
the appelle’s agent, at his home at mid- 
night, imprisoned him, pillaged his home, 
demanded a heavy ransom from his wife, 
and took possession of the appellee’s 
premises and seized the furs which are 


, the subject of the present suit. 


Buying Price Was Low. 


Kotoff, the appellant’s agent pur- 
chased the furs from Sepailoff and paid 
him $24,000 (gold), a sum which the evi- 
dence indicated was far below their 
value, and under Sepailoff’s bill of sale 
the furs were delivered to the appellant 
and were conveyed by caravan to Kalgan 
and thence to Tientsin and 
shipped to the United States, where they 
were sold. 

The appellant contends that under the 
facts in the case it was a trustee of an 


| fraud, are not in point 
tions of the complainant that Sepailoff | 
| “looted” the furs, 


stating | death the appellant obtained them from | 





were there ; 


Blls 
Of Sale 


Protest Ov erruled 
On Costs of Action 


Disallowance by District Court | 


of Bill is Upheld on 


Cross- ‘Appeal. 
here. 
that after 


Sepailoff on paying him a sum far less 


of Urga | than their value and wrongfully took and 


detained the same and refused to deliver 
them to the appellee, present charges if 
not of actual, at least of constructive, 
as the court be- 
low found, and we think correctly found, 
sustains the allegation of the petition. 

In short, the appellant purchased the 
goods while they were under seizure by 
an assassin and robber, one who it knew 
had no title or right of possession and 
could convey no title, and it is not aided 
by the fact that it purchased at the 
urgent request of the wife of an agent 
who himself had no title or interest, 
the appellant must have known. 

We are unable to see how the stipula- 
tion of date October 26, 1921, made after 
the commencement of the suit, can be 
construed as implying an admission by 
the appellee of its liability for the pur- 
chase money and for the expenditures of 
the appellant. In that stipulation it was 
agreed that an. inventory be taken and 


; that the appellant thereafter might dis- 


implied trust and as such it is entitled | 


to reimbursement for the purchase 


pose of the skins so inventoried. The 


' reason for the stipulation was the per- 


money it paid to Sepailoff and for its ex- : 
penditures on behalf of the furs in re- : 


deeming them from military confiscation 
and transporting them to safety, that 
it acted in good faith, that it committed 
no fraud and that according to the evi- 
dence it bought the furs without actual 
notice of the appellee’s title, and that 
even if it had such notice the purchase 


so made to save Noskoff’s life was right- | 


ful and entitled the appellant to hold the 
furs until it was repaid the purchase 
money and expenses. 

To this it is to be said that the evi- 
dence sustains, we think, the conclusion 
of the trial court that the appellant at 
no time dealt with the appellee or its 
agent Noskoff, but acquired the furs 
from Sepailoff under Sepailoff’s bill of 
sale executed after Noskoff’s death. This 
is not contradicted by the fact that Mrs. 
Noskoff interceded on behalf of her hus- 
band and applied to Kotoff for as- 
sistance. She testified that Sepailoff sent 
Cossacks who brought her at 11 o’clock 
at night to his office where he repeated 
his demand for a large ransom to release 
her husband and stated that if the money 
was not forthcoming she would be mur- 
dered on the morrow, that he advised her 
to sell the furs, that she told him that 
the goods did not belong to her but be- 
longed to the appellee, that the next 
morning she begged Kotoff to help her 
out, but he answered that he had no such 
sum in his possession. 

She testified that she appeared again 
before Sepailoff, who ordered her: to 
produce the money on pain of death to 
her husband and herself, and that she 
again called on Kotoff and begged him 
to buy the furs, and that thereafter 


Kotoff spoke to Sepailoff and arranged | 


with him for the purchase of the furs. 
It is true that Kotoff testified that he 
considered the premises in which the 
furs were stored the property of Noskoff 
because Noskoff’s signboard appeared 
over them, but he admitted that he had 
seen a British flag flying over the 
premises, and it was shown that the Brit- 
ish flag was maintained: over the 
premises and that a signboard fead 
“British Merchants, Biedermann buyer 
of fine and coarse furs, branch from 
London.” 

There was evidence that the appellee 
was incorporated in December, 1919, that 
prior to that time its business was car- 
ried in the name of D. Biedermann, that 
Noskoff was an employe of Biedermann, 
and that during the World War, owing 
to the prejudice against Biedermann who, 
although he was a Russian, had a Ger- 
man name, Noskoff was instructed to 
operate under his own name. 

Noskoff’s Position Known. 

That the appellant was aware of 
Noskoff’s relation to the business is 
shown by the letter to the appellee writ- 
ten on December 19, 1921, by Larsen, 
the appellant’s manager at its head of- 
fice at Shanghai, in which he solicited 


the position of the appellee’s agent in | 


Mongolia, and said: “I know your former 
man, Mr. Noskoff, very well. I 
know how your business in Mongolia 
was conducted. * * * * We have 
at present law suit on with your firm, 
but that ought not cause any ill feeling 
or stand in the way of future business.” 

There was also the testimony of Cap- 
tain Neville that Kotoff told him that he 
bought Bidermann’s skins from the 
“Engligsh company.” As tending to in- 
dicate absence of good faith on the part 
of the appellant, reference may be made 
to the undisputed testimony that Baskin, 
the attorney for the appellee, went to 
the appellant at Tientsin “and wanted to 
make an amicable arangement and 
wanted to offer the cost and all expenses, 
not knowing how must it cost,” but that 
the appellant, declined the offer, and to 
the further fact that on the accounting 


also 


| had herein prior to the final decree, the | 


appellant asserted its costs and expendi- 
tures to be a sum total which exactly 
equaled the amount realized by it as 


| the proceeds of the sale of the furs leav- 


ing no balance whatever 
of the appellee. 
The cases cited by the appellant to the 


for 


| proposition that the trustee of an implied 
| | trust is entitled to all expenditures made 


| by him for the benefit of the trust 


4 property, unless he is guilty of actual 











| George I, 
the benefit | 


ishable nature of the 
that the judge of the 
at that time absent from China and the 
date of his return was unknown. It is 
not to be taken as indicating any change 
in the nature of the trust which had 
been imposed upon the appellant by its 
previous acts. 
Upholds Case in Equity. 

The appellant denies the sufficiency of 
the petition to sustain the decree or to 
warrant equitable relief, and asserts 
that the appellant’s remedy is at law for 
conversion and that theer is nothing in 
either pleading or proof to show that the 
legal remedy is inadequate. In the court 
below there was no demurrer to the com- 
plaint. 

As the subject matter here involved 
belongs to the class of cases of which a 
court of equity has jurisdiction. the ob- 
jection so made to the jurisdiction in 
equity because of an adequate remedy 
of law will be disregarded. Heynes v. 
Dumont, 130 U. S. 354. 

It is also objected that the bill is de- 
fective for its failure to express an of- 
fer to do equity, but such an offer, if 
necessary in this case, was waived. “The 
absence of an offer to do equity is waived 
by failure to demur.” 21 C. J. 401; 
Twin Lakes Land & Water Co. v. Doh- 
ner, 242 Fed. 399. 

But the final answer to both objec- 
tions is that neither of them can be held 
ground for reversal here. For the court 
below had jurisdiction of the cause of 
action on one side or the other, whether 
at law or in equity. The statutes creat- 
ing the United States court for China 
make no provision for jury trials. The 
appellant participated in the trial with- 
out objection to the form of action or to 
the jurisdiction. The trial would have 
been had in no different manner had it 
been regarded a law action, and the 
amount recoverable under the pleadings, 
the stipulation, and the evidence would 
have been the same in either form of 
action. Woodenware Co. v. United 
States, 106 U. S. 482; United States v. 
Ute Coal & Coke Co., 158 Fed. 20; H. T. 
Williams Cooperage Co. v. United States, 
211 Fed. 234; 1 R. C. L. 127. 

Costs in Dispute. 

its cross appeal the appellee as- 
signs error to the disallowance of its 
bill of costs. All that the record shows 
as to the bill of costs is that the court 
denied the appellee’s right to recover dis- 
bursements for traveling expenses for 
witnesses to attend the several hearings, 
for subsistence of witnesses while await- 
ing trial, for fees paid to interpreters, 
one-half of the survey fees paid pur- 
suant-to the stipulation of October, 1921, 
notarial fees paid in London and in Urga 
for certified copies of papers, and 
amounts paid to the clerk of the court 
for transcripts of the evidence. 

The record contains no showing that 
any of these disbursements was neces- 
sary. All that it contains is a recital 
that the appellee’s manager made an 
affidavit to the effect that he had dis- 
bursed or ordered the disbursal of the 
said items. There being no proof of 
error or abuse of discretion in disallow- 
ing the cost bill the ruling is not subject 
to review. Newton v. Consolidated Gas 
Co., 265 U. S. 78, 83. The sum paid for 
survey fees by the appellee was not, 
under the stipulation of October, 
recoverable from the appellant. 

Nor are we convinced that the court 


furs and the fact 
court below was 


On 


| below erred in allowing the payment of 


$23,414.16 by the appellant to George I. 
Fox, Inc., or in allowing $4.536.67 to the 
appellant for its services in marketing 
the furs. 
the court below had ordered the appel- 
lant to show the “necessary and legiti- 
mate expenses of marketing,” thus ob- 
viously expressing its judgment 
those expenses should be allowed. 
exception was taken to the order 
the accounting was had 


and 


| therewith. 


There was proof that the appellant 
had entered into an arrangement with 
Fox, Ine., whereby the latter 


was to use its retail selling organization | 


in New York for the disposal of the furs 


| in small lots “for the purpose of obtain- 


| ing a higher rate,” 


| 


that George I. Fox, Inc., was to receive 
one-half of the difference between 
total alleged cost price of the skins to 


The allega- | 


Noskoff’s | 


as | 


1921, | 


In directing the accounting | 


that | 
No | 


in accordance | 


the agreement being | 


the | 
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Findings 


‘Injunction Allowed 


Company in Actio 
On Trade Proce 


District Court Rules Methe 


affirmed; claim of gift while solvent not sustained by evidence, where evidence | 


as to solvency not clear and last bill of 


and every voluntary alienation of personal property void as to any creditor unless 
actual possession accompanies same.—Matter of Luttrell, Bankrupt (District Court, 
Eastern District of Kentucky.)—Index segai 2474, Col. 4 
INJUNCTION: Preliminary: ‘Trade Secret. 
7HERE plaintiff establishes a case of confidence and secrecy as to processes and 
methods which it is entitled to have protected, a preliminary injunction should 
be granted. —Viscose Corp. v. Niederhauser (District Court, 
Dhio.)—Index Page 2475, Col. 7 


LANDLORD AND TENANT: Estoppel of Tenant. 
(TENANT of B) agreed to buy and B to sell certain real estate, 
upon Orphan Court’s approval but latter learned that C (A’s subtenant) would 
pay more and disapproved proposed sale to A; upon notice to vacate, lease having 
expired, A. seeks preliminary injunction claiming his lessee, in violation of his duties, 
has conspired with B to defeat A’s title and has contracted to purchase premises; 
held, while lessee in possession ordinarily is estopped from any attack upon title or 
possession of lessor, A is not entitled to relief 
may never be consummated.—Whitcomb v. 
of Pennsylvania.)—Index Page 2474, Col. 5. 





| PATENTS: Combination Patent: Validity: 
ATENT No. 1196691, to Hopkins for means for distributing liquids and parti- 
cularly designed as air brush for spraying paint; held valid and infringed, 
being combination of old elements employed successfully to solve problem of main- 
taining constant and uniform pressure in supplying atomizing air to nozzle. State 
of art cannot be ascertained by means of prior patents reconstructed in light of 
invention in suit, for nothing can be used as to them except what is disclosed on 
face of patents.—J. A. Moer & Son vy. Alliance Securities Co.; Standard Oil Co. 
7, Same (Circuit Court of am 9th Circuit.)—Index Page 2474, Col. 1. 


Anticipation: Infringement. 


PATENTS: Combination Patent: ‘Validity: Infringement. 
( ‘OMBINATION patent of which new element permits change of radius of oscilla- 
“tion on ordinary electric fan to be made infinitely, held valid and infringed by 


cut on plane face instead of cescent-shaped slot, 
oscillation, which are equivalents.— 
Mfg. Co. (District Court, 


for purpose of changing radius of 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. v. Galvin Electric 
Eastern District of Missouri.)—Index Page 2474, Col. 7 





PROHIBITION: Forfeiture: Seizure As Prerequisite. 
IBEL to condemn large quantity of intoxicating liquor and property designed for 
its manufacture, failing to allege seizure of the liquor or property, where no 
seizure made in fact; held, court, under Sec. tit. 2, National Prohibition Act, 
without jurisdiction to condemn or dispose of liquor.—Ghisolfo v. 
(Circuit Court of — 9th Circuit. a Page 2475, Col. 1. 


RAILROADS: Accidents at Crossings. 
AILWAY locomotive engineer owes duty to give warning of approach of train 
to pedestrain crossing tracks by path which railway company by acquiescence 
permits to be used by public generally, such use being long-continued and constant, 
so that it is reasonable to anticipate presence of pedestrians on tracks, 
breach of this duty engineer is liable in damages.—Wilson v. Bryon et al. (District 
Court of Minnesota.)—Index Page 2474, Col. 2 
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SHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Bills of Lading. 

7HERE bill of lading, under which sugar was carried by steamer 

to Baltimore, contained condition that claims for damage must be preferred 

in writing to the company’s agent at place of delivery to or on taking delivery, 
otherwise company not liable, and sugar appeared to be damaged by coal dust 
when taken from hold with defective bulkhead and landed on pier secured by 
libelant, and there was some discusison between agents of libelant and owner at 
the time, but ship departed, and libelant, a week later, notified owner of damage in 
writing as required by bill of lading, held that clause of bill of lading meant to 
| conclude consignee only after he had opportunity to make claim and was valid 
and that libelant’s notice was too late.—Lamborn v. a S. Texas Maru (Circuit 
Sourt of Appeals, 2d Circuit.)—-Index Page 2468, Col. 
SHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Bills of Lading: “Taking Delivery’? Construed. 
CLAUSE “on taking delivery” in bill of lading requiring notice of damage to be 
“given in writing is to be honestly construed to effect its purpose, and was 
intended to conclude consignee, who might find himself in possession before he 
had opportunity to examine goods, but only in csae he either took possession after 
that chance or did not disclaim possession or make claim as soon as he discovered, 
or had opportunity to discover, the damage.—Lamborn v. S. S. Texas Maru (Circuit 
Sourt of Appeals, 2d Circuit.)—Index Page 2468, Col. 2 


TRADE-MARKS: Similarity: Geode Same Descriptive Properties. 
REGISTRATION of trade mark “Clubfello,” for men’s wearing apparel, denied 

in view of prior use and registration of “Club Clothes” for clothing.—M. Wile 
& Co. v. Desmond Clothing Co., Opposition No. 6712, Decisions of Patent Office on 
[rade Marks.—Index Page 2474, Col. 6. 


Seaworthiness: 





TRADE-MARKS: Similarity: Goods Unlike Descriptive Properties. 


RADE-MARK “Atco” for stop lights, etc., allowed registration notwithstanding 


$ °, $ n+ we, : “ ” * “Over . » hoi i 
prior use and registration of “Apco” for auto pedal covers, etc., the goods being | damages which may be awarded @aeee 


of dissimilar descriptive properties.—Apco Mfg. Co. v. Beyer 
Decision Patent Office on Trade-Marks, etc., 151 Ms. 
Sol. 4. —- -— — — — 
TRUSTS: Constructive Trusts. 

WHERE a quantity of furs was wrongfully seized by assassin and robber from 
~ the appellee’s agent, who was killed, a constructive trust resulted in appel- 


r: Opposition No. 6591: 
Dec. 301.—Index Pafe 2474, 


device using plaintiff’s block in groove in face of rotary member and wormscrew | 


United States 
' 


sale of automobile was to bankrupt, Ken- | 
tucky statutes requiring ownership of automobile tc be evidenced by bill of sale | 


of Manufacture Shown 
to Be Secret and 
Confidential. 


VISCOSE CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA 
FREDERICK C. NIEDERHAUSER AND I 
DUSTRIAL Fipre Co., District Cour 
NORTHERN District, OHIO, No. E 


1967. 
A plaintiff who establishes a case 4 


| confidence and secrecy as to trade pro 


: cae | esses and methods which 
Northern District of | 


it is entitle 


| to have protected, is entitled to have 


conditional | 


preliminary injunction granted, the cou 
said in the above entitled case. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
Westenhaver, District Judge: This 


| an application for a preliminary injun 


| tion. 


| which it 
| against disclosure, and also that the co 





| davits. 
at present time because sale to C | 
Craig (District Court, Western District | 


The hearing was upon full aff 

Elaborate arguments, oral a 
by brief, have been presented. Due cor 
sideration has been given to the que 
tions of law and fact arising upon th 
record. In view of the fact that thi 


| is a preliminary and not a final hearin; 
| ‘ ° 
| neither the questions of law nor of fa 


should now be reviewed or discussed. 


Injunction Held Proper. 

My conclusion upon the showi 
now made, that plaintiff has adequate 
established a case of confidence and sé 
crecy 


is, 
as to its processes and method 
is entitled to have protecte 


Niederhauser nq 
to disclose the same, nor, during a ter 


tract of the defendant 


| of three years, to enter into the emplo 


ment of a competing manufacturer, 
not prima facie invalid as unreasonab 
Plaintiff is therefore e 


a preliminary injunction 


or otherwise. 
titled to 
prayed. 
Moreover, upon a consideration of t 
advantages and disadvantages to the r@ 
spective from 


parties granting or r@ 


| fusing a preliminary injunction, the ba 


ance is in plaintiff’s favor. Upon plai 


| tiff’s prima facie case, its loss will b 


and for | 





| quired. 


| employes, 


| of 
from Java | 


irreparable if it does not now get relie 
If its secret processes are revealed b 
Niederhauser and taught defendant’ 
there is no adequate mea 
restricting that secrecy at a fing 
hearing or of admeasuring and compe 
sating for the ensuing loss and damag 
On the other hand, Niederhauser’s los 
due to a temporary interruption in hi 
employment, can be fully measured an 
recovered as damages on an injunctio 
bond. 
Status Is Considered. 

If these processes are in fact secre 
The Industrial Fiber Company is not, i 
any event, entitled to a disclosure. J 
they are not in fact secret and learne 
by Niederhauser during his employme 
with the plaintiff, then defendant is no 


| irreparably damaged because it may ob 


tain knowledge thereof otherwise tha 
from Niederhauser, and defendant is no 
harmed beyond the inconvenience of pra 
curing another plant management. Th 


| existing status will be best preserve 
| against destruction and irreparable da 

| age by granting rather than by refusin 
| a preliminary 


injunction. 

A preliminary injunction will b 
granted in the terms of the prayer o 
plaintiff’s bill. Bond in the penalty o 
$20,000, with good security to be ap 
proved by the clerk of this court, is re 
The condition of the bond wi 
require the payment of all costs an 
plaintiff or sustained by any person i 
the event it shall on final hearing be hel 
that this injunction was improvidentl 


| granted and should be dissolved. 


lee’s favor, enforceable against appellant which acquired the furs, with notice that 


seizor had no title or right of possession and could convey no title, and appellee’s 
consent that appellant dispose of furs pending outcome of suit, in view of perish- 
able nature of goods, continued trust and caused it to attach to proceeds for which 
appellant was under obligation to acecount.—Anderson, Meyer & Co. v. Fur & Wool 
Trading Co. (Cirevit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.)—Index Page 2475, Col. 2. 


the appellant and the price obtained on 
the sale thereof. 
Court Finds No Fraud. 

The trial court, while entertaining the | 
opinion that the allowance was rather 
liberal, found nothing on which to base ! 
a finding of fraud, and overruled the ob- 
jection to the payment to George I. Fox, | UNITED 
Inc., on the ground that the appellee had | 
failed to show that the appellant was | 
bound to account therefor. The evidence 
upon the accounting meager, and 
while the amount so allowed to George I. | 
| Fox, Inc., seems excessive, this court is 
in possession of no evidence on which to 
| hold that the court below was in error 
in allowing the same. | But the interest allowed here is not in- 

Nor have we evidence on which to | terest upon a judgment. It is interest 
rule that the allowance to the‘appellant | by way of damages a:nd che constier 
of the sum of $4,536.67 for services in | court regulations are not applicable. 
marketing the furs should not have been It was held in Young v. Godbe, 
made. The appellee contends that the | Wall. 562, that where there is no statu- 
| sum so allowed was 5 per cent upon the | tory rate of interest, interest at a rea- 
| gross amount of the proceeds of the sale 
and that the percentage should have 
been allowed only upon the net amount 
received by the appellant from George I. 
Fox, Ine., which was $67,319.20. The | was applied in New 
trial ccurt, however, made the allow- | Co. v. Old, 97 Fed. 150, and Nolte v. 
| ance in the sum of $4,536.67 without ex- | Hudson Nav. Co., 8 Fed. 
pressly adopting a percentage rule, and | There is no showing that 6 per cent was 
we are not in possession of facts which ; not allowable under that rule. It is to 
would justify us in disturbing the same. | he observed also that in equity interest 

The decree awards interest to the ap- | in a case of wrongful conversion is a 
pellee at 6 per cent per annum upon the | matter of discretion. Pennsylvania Steel 
sums received by the appellant from | Co. v. New York City Ry. .Co., 198 Fed. 
George I. Fox, Inc. The appellee con- | 778; Robertson v. Miller, 286 Fed. 
tends that the rate of interest should | 503. 509. 
have been 12 The decree is affirmed. 


per cent in accordance with 
the consular court regulations of 1864 September 7, 1926. 


Writ of Certiorari 


STATES STEEL PRropuUCTS Co., 
TRADER,” 
ALD J. 
In this petition to the Supreme Court 


the United States for 


ET AL., 
ADAMS. 


PETITIONERS, V. DoN- 
is 


of writ of cer- 


which aliow 12 per cent on judgments. 


' tom which obtains in the community in 
| dealings of the same character, will be 
allowed by way of damages. 
Dunderberg 








/ 


CLAIMANT AND OWNER OF S. S. “STEEL | had earned to the date of his discharge 


September 10, 


1926. 
tiorari to be directed to the Cireui 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, the in 


| terpretation and ‘construction of R. § 


Sec. 4527 is the sole question. 
About November 29, 1921, Donald 


} Adams, respondent and libellant, signed 


| articles as a seaman on the S. S. 


“Stee 


| Trader” for a voyage from New Orlean 


Asked in Ship Libel | 


to Greece and the Far East and return 
In the following December, it is alleged 
he was wrongfully discharged at Po 
Arthur, Tex., on the voyage out, and 
paid off in accordance with R. S. 452 
before a United States Shipping Com 
missioner. He was paid the wages hi 
month’s 


and also one extra wages, 


provided in the statute. 


| States 


On May 24, 1922, Adams filed his libe 
in admiralty in this suit in the United 
District Court for the Easte 
District of Louisiana, proceeding in rem 
against the steamship “Steel Trader 


| and claiming damages for breach of con 
! tract based upon his wrongful discharg 
| from the vessel. 


15 | 


That rule | 
Min. | 


2d, 589, 867. | 


| the seaman’s 


Thereupon the United States Stee 
Products Company, one of the peti 
tioners, claimed the vessel as owner a 


| ek eece p ; > ivi ‘ 
sonable rate and conforming to the cus- | released her from seizure by giving i 


bond as principal with the Globe Indem: 
nity Company, the other petitioner, a 
surety thereon. 

On December 4, 1925, the Distri 
Court rendered its opinion in favor o 
Adams, holding the R. S. Sec. 4527 pro 
vided only a penalty and did not destro 
right to damages for ordi 
nary breach of contract. (Steel Trade 


| 10 Fed. (2d) 248); the decree of the Di: 


| H. Chaffe, Harry 


1 


trict Court was affirmed by the Cir 
Court of Appeals, Fifth District. 

George Denegre, Victor Leovy, He: 
McCall, James Hi 
Bruns, John M. Woolsey are counsel j 
petitioners. 
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Civil Service 


Forms Are Revised 


"ans ‘Books and 


Federal Personnel 


| Post Office at Borger, Tex., 
Advanced to Secomd Class | 


Marine Corps Orders Pp OS t al S erv : ce 


Publications 


Approves Leases 
or Quarters of 
~ 12 Postal Stations 


Changes Are Given 


Examinations Asked 
In Laws Governing 


Of Applicants to Fill 
Post Office Positions 


List of Presidential and 
| . 
Fourth-Class Vacancies 

Made Public by 


Department. 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


Dec UMENTS aide in thie cchann ¢ are  sbtainable at prices stated from 

the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 

| ton, D.C. Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 
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Announcement has been made by the 
Post Office Department of the advance- 


For Reporting Pay 
° 
ment of the pos} office at Borger, Tex., to | W ar Compensition In Postal Service 
second class. Instructions have also ie oe 


been issued to a post office inspector to a a 

Tar Gaines 2 pareeeel, Ge. | Veterans’ Bureau Director | Comptroller of Post Office 
post office hours, ete, the department | Lists Extensions Made Department Orders Change 
in Methods of Ac- 


said. 
The full text of the department's an- 
counting. 


pst Office Department An- 
nounces Six Offices Will 
Reoccupy Present 


Buildings. 


John H. —— First Assistant Post- 
master General, has just announced the 
pproval of proposals covering leases 
Sor postal aa in Kenton, Tenn.; 

fellen, Wis.; Cosnopolis, Wash.; Berlin, 

d.; Memphis, Tenn.; Rosomary, N. C.,; 


in His Authority to 
Pay Benefits. 





Notice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 

Number enclosed in { | indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 

as _a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 

printed for an EARLIER issue of the document’ and substantially correct and 

usable for the reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 

those ordering cards from this list will occasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its full significance. 


nouncement follows: | 

New Second, October 1, 1926, Borger, 
Tex.: Following complement authorized: 

An inspector will visit Borger to in- 
struct the postmaster regarding changes 
in personnel, salaries, post office hours, 
etc., prior to the advancement of the 
office to second class. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission recently has been requested by 
the Post Office Department to hold ex- 
| aminations for applicants for appoint- 
| ment as postmasters to fill Presidential 
fourth-class vacancies. 


Il. Hines, Director of | 
the United Veterans’ Bureau, 
has just announced that Public Bill 
| No. 472, 69th Congress, which was an act | 
| to amend the World War Adjusted Com- 
| pensation Act, makes special provision 


Brig. Gen. Frank In the issue of Sept ¢ »mbe x 20 ap- 
peared the first installment of the 
order of the Post Office Department 
revising the forms to be used 
porting salary payments 
| of the postal service. 


States 


SERVICE AND REGULATORY ANNOUNC EMEN 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. S. R. 
August, 1926: Supplement N. J. 14151—14200. 


ITS BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
A.—Chem. Suppl. 214: Issued 


in re- 
to eneployes 


The fell text 


Beverly Hills, Calif.; Sunbury, Ohio; 
anasquan, N. J.; Uniontown, Ala.; 
fayette, Iowa; and Portola, Calif. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Kenton, Tenn. Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Alice E. Throop to lease present 
buarters at the southeast corner of Col- 
lege and Poplar Streets, for a term of | 

10 years, from October 1, 1926, or date 
improvements are completed. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
afe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
nd postal savings furniture when neces- 
ary. 

To Lease Present Quarters. 

Mellen, Wis. Accepted proposal of Mr. 
John Cardiff to lease present quarters 
ion the south side of Bennett Street, be- 
tween Main and Iron Streets, for a term 

f 10 years, from date of installation of 
equipment. Lease to include heating and 
lighting fixtures, heat, light, power for 
electric fans, and water. 

Cosmopolis, Wash. Accepted proposal 
lof Grays Harbor Commercial Company | 
© lease present quarters on the north- 
ast side of First Street, between D and 
= Streets, for a term of five years, from 

eptember 7, 1926. Lease to include 
quipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary- 

Berlin, Md. Accepted proposal of Mr. | 
Edward S. Furbish to lease new quar- | 
ers at No. 1 Pitts Street and No. 105 
(Main Street, for a term of 10 years, 
from October 1, 1926, or date of occu- 
ipancy. Lease to include equipment, fuel, 
ight, water, safe, power for electric 
fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 

iture when necessary. | 

Memphis, Tenn. Proposed station in | 
Hollywood section. Accepted proposal | 
lof Mr. Joseph Hanover to lease new sta- 
tion established on the north side of 
Speed Street, between Hollywood and 
Bryan Streets, “or a term of 10 years, 
from November 1, 1926, or date of occu- 
pancy. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

To Occupy New Building. 

_ Rosomary, N. C. Accepted proposal 
of Mr. H. Gulbranson to lease new quar- 
ters on the west side of Roanoke Ave- 
nue, between Ninth and Tenth Streets, 
for a term of five years, from date of 
installation of equipment. Lease to in- 
clude héating and lighting fixtures. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. Accepted proposal 
of Mr. Harl S. Kittle to lease quarters 
to be erected on the south side of 
Brighton Way, between Camden and 
Bedford Drives, (alley corner), for a 
term of five years, from February 1, 


| intendents, 


ico 


Call Issued for Men 
To Carry on Public 


Construction in Haiti 


Seeks 


Draftsmen, Engineer and 


Department of Navy 


Superintendents for | 
Works. 


The Department of the Navy has just i 
issued a call for one architectural drafts- 
man, one structural draftsman, one con- 
struction engineer, one construction su- 
perintendent, one building superintend- 
ent, two waterworks construction super- 
and two carpenter foremen, 
because Of increased public building in 
Haiti under supervision the Navy 
Corps of Civil Engineers. 

Detailed information on conditions in 
Haiti and specifications for the positions 
now vacant can be obtained from Lt. 
Comdr. B. Morsell, Bureau of Yards and | 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 


e 
OL 


1D. C. 


Control Began in 1917. 


since 1917, public works activities in the 
Republic of Haiti have been under the 
supervision of the Corps of Civil Engi- 
neers of the United States Navy. The 
early years of this period were spent in 
establishing a practical working organi- 
zation capable of carrying on the de- 
sign, construction, and maintenance of 
public works and many public utilities. 

The department states it has been im- 
practicable to let contracts for public 
works construction, so the work is done 
almost entirely by day labor, under the 
immediate supervision of the Civil Engi- 
neer officers of the Navy- 

Finances Are Improved. 

In the last few years, the financial 
ndition of the country has improved 
to such an extent that large sums of 
money are being made available for pub- 
lic works. Recently appropriations have 
been made for the construction of a large 
number of public buildings, 
water works, roads, bridge 
provements, irrigation 
telegraph system. 

On account of this increase in the 
volume of work, the technical and super- 
visory force are ee expanded. 


and for ; 
s. harbor im- 
works and the 


Error in nRouting 





1927, or date of occupancy. Lease to | 
include\equipment, safe, parcel post and | 
postal savings furniture when necessary. | 

Sunbury, Ohio. Accepted proposal of | 
Mrs. Fannie Cupp to lease’ quarters to 
be erected on the south side of Cherry 
Street, between Vernon and Morning 
Streets, for a term of five years, from 
October 1, 1926, or date of occupancy, 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, | 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Manasquan, N. J. Accepted proposal 
of Manasquan National Bank to lease 
present quarters at 107-9 Main Street, 
for a term of five years, from December 
1, 1926, or date improvements are com- 
pleted. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings | 
furniture when necessary. \ 





Term of Ten Years. 
Uniontown, Ala. Accepted proposal of | 
Mrs. Lily L. Tayloe to lease new quar- 
ters at the southwest corner of Broad- 
way and Front Street, for a term of ten 
years, from October 1, 1926, or date of 


| 





oceupany. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- | 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Fayette, Iowa. Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Charles S. Parker to lease present | 
quarters on the west side of Main Street, | 
between State and Clark Streets, for a! 
term of 10 years, from January 1, 1927, 
or date of completion of improvements, | 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, | 
Water; vault, power for electric fans, | 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Portola, Calif. Accepted proposal of | 
Mr. Charles W. Johnson to lease quar- | 
ters to be erected on the south side of | 
Commercial Street, between Nevado and | 
California Streets, for a term of 10| 
years, from December 1, 1926, or date 
of occupancy. Lease to include equip- | 
ment, safe, parcel post and postal say- | 
ings furniture when necessary. | 


Parcel Post Rights Given 
To Post Office in Crete | 


The post office of Askifon (Crete), 
Greece, has been designated to engage | 
in the exchange of parcel post packages 
between the United States and Greece, 
W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has announced. 

Mr. Glover’s announcement says: 

“The office should be added to the list | 
of those authorized to participate in the | 
parcel post service,” 





| notice 
| e g tae , 
| of packages for Sarawak, British North 


| routing? 
New 


| routing of parcels for 
| pages 


| 
proved a lease to rent 





It was said at the department that, | for the payment 


Of Mail Noticed | 


Mr. Glover Advises That Sara- 
wak: is Not Part of Dutch 
Fast Indies. 


W. Irving Glover, 
Postmgster General, has directed a no- 
tice to post offices and railway post 
offices to consult frequently the current 
postal guide in the routing of 
| for foreign countries. Mr. 
called attention to 


Second Assistant 


parcels 
Clover in his 
the misrouting 


Borneo. Packages for that point should 
be routed via the San Francisco or Seat- 
tle exchange post offices, Mr. Glover said. 
Postal employes heretofore have been 
packages for Sarawak via the 
York office. 

The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 

It has been brought to 

this department that 
parently an erroneous impression that 
Sarawak is a part of the Netherlands 
East Indies and that parcels for Sarawak 
shouid consequently be routed via New 
Yori. 

By reference to the 
on page 258 of the 
July, 1926, it will be 
post packages 


Glover's announce- 


the attention 


+ . 
of there is ap- 


item “Sarawak’’ 
Postal Guide for 
seen that parcel- 
addressed for delivery in 
Sarawak should be forwarded to the San 
Francisco or Seattle 
dispatch. 

In case 


exchange office for 


of doubt as to the proper 
foreign countries, 
240 to 262 of the current Postal 
Guide should be consulted 

Post offices and railway post offices 
will please cause due notice of the fore- 
going to be taken. 


Postal Ser rvice Garage 
Is Le: sed in Brooklyn 


Post Off ice 


The Department has ap- 
garage quarters 
from the South Bay 


15 Madison Avenue, 


in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Realty Corporation, 3 
New York city, Frank E. McMillin, in 
charge of post office «uarters and en- 
gineering, announced September 17. 

The department has agreed to pay an 
annual rental of $66,600 for the garage. 
The garage is to be located on Wash- 
ington Street, between Concord and Til- 
lery Streets. 

The garage to be a three-story 
building and to be constructed by the 
corporation and turned over to the de- 


is 


4 partment under lease. 


| 


for the payment of benefits in 
cases that were found to be worthy 
the administration of the act, but 
the original act. A digest, just 
pleted, of the amendment which was 
passed late in the last session of Con- 
also authorizes administrative ac- 
to 


gress, 
tiom advantageous 
dependents. 

The full text of the changes, announced 
by Gen. Hines, follows: 
Applications made veterans who 
died before receipt of the application by 
the War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment shall be considered valid. 

a veteran died between May 19, 

1924, and July 1, 1924, without making 

application, leaving a widow, application 
may be made by the widow and shall 
be walid in every respect as if the ap- 
plication had been made by the veteran. 
be 

If application bears a bona fide sig- 
nature of the veteran and discloses an 
intention to claim the benefits of the Act, 
and if filed on before January 1, 
1928, the same may be considered walid 
by the Secretary of War or Secretary 
of the Navy. 

If the amount due the estate of the 
veteran under this act is not over- $500, 
the director may prescribe by regulation 
of the amount to the 
persons found entitled thereto without 
the necessity of compliance with the laws 
of administration. 

No deduction on 
debtedness of the 
United States shall 
adjusted service credit, or 
amounts due under this act. 
If any person named as beneficiary 

an adjusted service certificate as a 
consideration for making 4 loan to the 
veteran, the same shall be void. Any 
person who accepts an assignment of 
an adjusted service certificate Or  re- 
ceives a certificate as security for a loan 
contrary to the provisions of the act, 
or who makes a loan toa veteran 
in consideration of the naming of such 
person or any other person as the benen- 
ficiary under an adjusted service certifi- 
cate, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Widow's Rights Specified. 

No payment of an adjusted service 
credit to a widow shall be made if she 
has remarried before making application 
under the act, or if she was living apart 
from the veteran by reason of her own 
wilful act, unless she was dependent upon 
him at the time of his death or becomes 
dependent upon him hefore January 2, 
1928, otherwise, a widow will be re- 

alle i 


sumed to have been dependent 
showing of marital cohabitation. 

No payment of adjusted service credit 
can n be made to a mother or father unless 
such parent was dependent upon the vet- 
eran at the time of his death, or becomes 
so dependent before January 2, 1928.. A 
mother will be presumed to be dependent 
if she is a widow, or if she is over 60 

years of age and a father will be pre- | 
sumed to be dependent if he is over 60 | 
years of age. 


by 


Intention to Considered. 


or 


account of any 
veteran due to 
be made from 
from 


the 
the 
any 


is 


of 


If a veteran died while in the service 

and before July 1, 1919, and his de- 
pendents are entitled to anadjusted serv- 
ice credit, then the sum of $60 shall be 
paid in one sum _ to the dependents of 
such veteran in the order of their prefer- 
ence. 
A penalty is provided in those cases 
where a person attempts to defraud the | 
United States, or any person entitled to 
benefits under the act, through forgery, 
counterfeiting, or attempting to pass a 
forged, counterfeited or altered 
cate. 

Authority is 


granted for the issuance 


of duplicate certificates upon satisfactory | 


destruction or mutilation 
provided that an indem- 
a penal sum of the face 
lost, destroyed or defaced 
furnished. 


proof of loss, 
of the original, 
nity bond in 
value of such 
certificate is 


Orders a seniilicuasin e 


Of Two Postal Stations | 


a 
The Post Office Department has 
authorized the discontinuance of 
class postofices at (Greenwood 
N. J., and Norwood, R. I. 
The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


just 
fourth- 


Discontinued—Fourth-Class. 

New Jersey——Greenwood Forest, Pas- 
saic County, 9O25. Effective September 
30, 1926. Mail to Hewitt. 

Rhode Island——Norwood, Kent County, 
| 101728 and 205068. Effective September 
| 


i 
] 


30, 1926. Mail to Providence. 


Closing Date Is pone need 
For Post Office in Wisconsin 


The Post Office Department has an: | 
nounced the closing date of the summer 
post office at Devils Lake, Wis-, as Bep- 
tember 30, 1926. 

The full text of the department’s an- 

} nouncement follows: 
Summer Post Office to Glose: Deviis 
| Lake, Wis. To close September 30, 1926, 
Mail to Baraboo. 


many 
in 
upon 
which payments could not be made under 
com- 


veterans and their 


in- | 


certifi- | 


Forest,+| the 


of the order is continued as follows: 

Paragraph 11. The salary vouchers 
should be detached from the se mimonthly 
pay rolls, arwranged listed, and 
to the Quarterly Summary (Form 1501) 
as instructed for clerk hire payments. 

Paragraph 12, All car-fare payments, 
included as **ear fare and bicycles,” op- 
sengers im ©@mergency case, should be 
included as **ecar fare and cicycles,” op- 
posite item 8 of the Quarterly Summary, 
Form 1501. No credit should hereafter 
be claimed for car fare opposite item 
23 of the quarterly postal account. 

Railway Mail Service. 

Railway Mail Service Payments: 

Paragraph 13. The detailed semi- 
monthly payments, including corrections 
made by paying postmasters, as shown 
on Form 5272 under the heading “Dis- 
tribution by classes of service and fiscal 
years,” should be carried to the Quar- 
terly Summary—Railway Mail _ Service 
payments, Form 1624, 

Regular Rural Delivery Carriers: 

Par. 14.—_A ll regular carriers receiv- 
ing salaries at 961% per cent for service 
performed on and after July 1, 1926, 
sMould be listed as instructed on the 
pay rolls, Forms 4259 and 4259-F. 

All deferred salary payments to reg- 
ular carriers for service performed prior 
to July 1, 1926, must be made at the 
9742 per cent basis and a 
of such payments made 
(Group 3) 
| Prior year. 
; Temporary and Substitute Rural De- 
| livery Carriers. 

Par. 15. These may be grouped to- 
gether in ome alphabetical series, or, if 
preferred, separate lists of the tempora- 
ries and substitutes may be made. All 
current-year payments for service per- 
formed on and after July 1, 1926, should 
be listed umder the subhead (Group 2) 
“Salary at 100 per cent—Not within 
act of July 3, 1926.” 

All deferred payments for service per- 
formed prior to July 1, 1926, should be 
listed under the subhead (Group 4) “Sal- 
ary at 100 per cent—Not within act of 
May 22, 1920.” 

Air Mail Service. 

Air Mail_ Service Payments: 

Par. 162 Arrange and list 
structed for clerk-hire payments. 
a separate total for each group and 
carry to the Quarterly Summary—air 
Mail Service payments, Form 1857. 

Postoffice Inspectors and Clerks at 
Division Headquarters: 

Par. 17. Arrange and list 
structed for clerk-hire payments. 
|}a separate total for each group and 
carry to the Quarterly Pay-roll sim- 
mary, Form 513-A. 

Par. 18. These instructions apply 
only to first and second-class postoffices, 
and postmasters are requested to render 
their quarterly reports of salary pay- 
ments in accordance therewith. 


By direction of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 





subhead 
per cent— 


under 
**Salary at 9742 


> 


as in- 


Make 


as in- 


Make 





Defines Regulation 
On Compensation 


|Veterams’ Bureau Issues In- 
structions on Injuries Result- 


ing From Treatment. 





| . . 5 — 

| Brig. Gen. Frank T. Tiines, 
of the United States Veterans’ 
| recently 


director 
Bureau, 
issued a regulation further de- 


erans suffering from an 
gravation of an existing 
ing from training, 
|medical or 
under the 
The regulation, No. 
| active to take effect 
| follows: 


injury, or ag- 


hospitalization or 


157, which is retro- 
as of June 26, 1926, 


Section 7701, Compensation under the 
| provisions of Section 7700 will not be 
| paid for any period prior to June 
1924. During the period from June 
| 1924, to December 81, 1925, inclusive, 
compensation will be paid in accordance 
| with the provisions of the United States 
| Veterans’ Bureau Sthedule of Ratings 
| then in effect. On and after January 1, 
| 1926, compensation will be paid under 
ratings in th new United States 
| Veterans” Bureau Schedule of Disability 
| Ratings, 1925. Compensation will not 
be paid for the usual after-results of 
approved medical or surgical treatment. 
| When improvement of a disease or in- 
jury does not result after approved | 
|medical or surgical treatment, compen- 
sation will continue to be paid for the 
| disability persisting from _ such orig- 
|inal disease or injury, if it is service 
; connected. But compensation will not 
; be paid under like circumstances for 
| persistence of disability from an orig- 
|inal disease or injury in cases falling 
|under Section 202 (10) of the World 
|War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended. 
| If an additional disease or injury is the 
result Of examination ox” treatment, com- 
| pe nsation will be paid to the full extent 
| of the disability from such additional 
| disease or injury, where there is satis- 
j factory evidence of malpractice, malfea- 
| sance, Or misfeasance on the part of the 
| United States Veterans’ Bureau. (V. 
|B. Regulation No, 157, effective June 
126, 1926). 


fy 








carried | 


separate list | 


|} named officers 


| fining the compensation to be paid vet- | 


meat and bone s€rap, 





tomato puree, ground mace, Bowman’s 
Sirup of Amborzin, en frozen eggs, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND SURV EYING: 


direction of the Chief of Engineers, 


TECHNICAL REGULATIONS NUMBER 1190—50. 


SURVEYING TABLES. 


Price, 5 cents per copy. 


[Agr. 14-194.] 


NetTic ES of Judgments under the Food and Drugs Act against Adulteration and 
Misbranding, either or both of butter, tankage, 


“womanette,” caffeine, citrate, 


canned cherries, Gordon’s antiseptic, quinine bisulphate, nitro- 
glycerin tablets, walnuts, canned string beans, canned sardines, Foley’s kidney pills, 
Plough’s prescription, olive oil, apple and mint jellies, cottonseed cake, shell eggs, 
s abortion remedy, tea, nut 
and certain — brands of drugs. 


margine, feeds, 


Prepared under the 
by the War Department as 
Price, 15 cents per copy. 


and issued 


HE points covered are Common logarithms of numbers and of trigonometric or 
| circular functions; Natural functions of Angles; Stadia reductions; Gradients; 
Simple, compound and reversed curves; Miscellaneous and Office tables. 


KANSAS: STATISTICS BY GOUNTIES: FINAL FIGURES U. S 


AGRICULTURE FOR 1925: 
of Agriculture. 
HE total number 
full and part owners. 
acres 


gor 
§2,5 


of which 43,729,129 are in 
904,320,108; the v 
were stocked with Horses 931,2 
were Dairy Cows; 


283; 
Sheep 31 4,894: 


(silage) 523,124 tons; 
Barley 5,676,487 bushels; Rye 
(grain) 18,686,175 bushels; 
Potatoes (white) 
bushels. 

The principal 
Butter 
sold 2,144,411 gallons; 
pounds; 

The total number of farms operated 
25,270 are mortgaged; 
950 mortgaged for $13 


9° 
Or 


Hay 3,77 
4,288,938 bosthats: 


JUDGING BEEF CATTLE. By 


Wheat 151,553,396 bushels; 
37,798 bushels; Flaxseed 332,318 bushels; 
78,014 tons; 
Apples 2,038,182 bushels; 


livestock products were: 
made on farms 17,292,791 pounds; 
Whole milk sold 28,438,606 gallons; 
Chicken eggs produced 93,144,604 dozens; 


E. H. 


. CENSUS OF 


Issued py the Bureau of the Census, Department 
Price, 15 cents per copy. 
of farms reported for Kansas was 165,87 


26- 
9 operated by 95,149 


The approxifhate land area of the State is 52,335,360 
farm land. 
value of the land and buildings a $2,197,§ 
Mules 260,163; 

Swine 2,196,569; 
The principal crops harvested were: 


The value of all farm property is 
951,619; these farms 
Cattle 3,068,289 of which 380,150 
Chickens 21,584,965. 
(grain) 118,823,671 bushels; Corn 
Oats (grain) 28,826,155 bushels; 
Sorghums 
Sugar beets (sugar) 57,572 tons; 
Peaches 200,441 


Corn 


Milk produced 
Butterfat sold 


251,968,977 
39,299,333 


ae oO 


gallons; 
pounds; Cream 


Chickens raised 29,064,067. 
by full owners is 61,698 of which number 


the value of the land and buildings mortgaged is $332,699,- 
,230,681 or for 39.1 per cent of their value. 


Thompson, Junior Animal Husbandman, 


Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agricul- 


ture. Issued November, 1919, 
vised June, 1926. 


as FARMERS’ BULLETIN NUMBER 1068: 
Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Re- 


[Agr. 19-1040. ] 


HERE are stock raisers who believe that judging is the foundation of all beef- 
cattle shows, and that such awards are largely the means of determining the 


value of cattle offered in public sales. 


“Each breeder, in order to attain the greatest degree of success 
good judge so that he can mate individuals and get the best possible offspring. 


, must be a 


“A thorough knowledge of judging feeders is important in view of the fact 
that profit in cattle feeding usually depends upon buying the right cattle. 


“Without ideals stock judging cannot be successful. 


The ideal beef type, for 


example, in the fat animal consists in a low-set body which is broad, deep, and 


smooth, with level lines and covered with a thick, even covering of firm flesh. 
addition to this general beef form, a good quality of hair 


In 
, hide, and bone, together 


with general character and style, is important because it serves as an index to the 


quality of the meat.” 


Army 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders, No. 221, to Army personnel, 
as follows: 

Field Artillery. 

Fitz, Major Harold G., General 
from foreign service to Chicago, Ill. 

Camp, Capt. Howard E., from 
Mass., to Presque Isle, Me. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Feldman, First Lieut. Earl William, 
active duty at quatermaster intermediate 
depot, Seattle, Wash. 

Weed, First Lieut. Thomas J., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to San Francisco. 


Staff, 


Salem, 


Promotions. 
The promotion of each of the following- 
is anounced: 
Engineers Holland 
Robb, from Capt. to Maj., effective 
24, 1926; Edmond Harrison Levy, 
First Lieutenant to Captain, effective Ang. 
19, 1926; Bartley Marcus Harloe, from 
First Lieutenant to Captain, effective Aug. 
21, 1926, 

Signal Corps Joseph Oswald, Mau- 
borgne, from Major to Lieutenant Colonel, 
effective Sept. 4, 1926. 

Field Artillery-——William Robert Ger- 
hardt (detailed in Ordnance Department), 
from First Lieutenant to Captain, 
Aug. 28, 1926: Henry Louis 
Second Lieutenant, to First 
fective Aug. 21, 1926; 
liams, from Second Lieutenant to First 


ze — 
Corps of Luley 
Aug. 


from 


Love, from 
Lieutenant, ef- 


William Dawes Wil- 





injury, result- | 


surgical treatment awarded | 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. | 


Lieutenant, effective Aug. 25, 1926; Floyd 
Raymond Brisack, from Second Lieutenant 
to First Lieutenant, Sept. 2, 1926. 

Infantry—Willis Prague Coleman, 
Lieutenant Colonel to Colonel, 
Aug. 21, 1926. 


from 
effective 


Air Corps. 
Staff Sgt. Royal Z., from 
Tex., to McCook Field, 


Peck, 


Fort 
Crockett, 


Ohio, to 


Navy 


Oréers tssued 
date of September 15, 
Comdr. Clarence N. 

} mand U. S. 
} Ship, in U. 


1926: 
Hinkanép, det. com- 
S. McCormick, to nearest Ree. 
Ss. 
Lieut. Comdr. William A. Corn, det. Rec. 
| Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Neches. 
| Lieut. Comdr. Herbert R. Hein, det. 
| Ship, San Francisco; to command U. 
Marcus. 
Lav. 
vw. S. §. 
L san 
U.S.8. 
Lieut. 
U.S. S. 
in VU. 8. 


Lieut. Rossmore D. Lyon, det. U. 
Langley; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. Andrew R. Mack, det. U. S. 
catur; to U. S. S. MceDermut. 

Lieut. William E. Miller, det. Rec. 
San Francisco; to U. S. S. Relief. 

Lieut. Harold Biesemeier, orders Aug. 
3, 1926, to U. S. S. S-46, revoked; *to U. S 
S. Chewink. 

Lieut. John D. 
ley; to c. f.'o. U. 

Lieut. Maxwell B. Sabon. det. 
Ausburn; to U. S. 8S. Pittsburgh. 

Lieut. (j.g.) Claude H. Bennett, det. U. S. 
S. Wyoming; to U. S. S. Nokomis. 

Lieut. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 
Lieut. (j.¢.) Charels M. Furlow, j 
8S. Nokomis; to U. S. 
Lieut. (jg.) Louis D. 
James; to attache 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Ss. S. 


Comdr. Lewis M. 
New York; to U. 
Nathaniel 


McDonald, det. 
S. S. Milwaukee. 
Comdr. M. Pigman; to 
Decatur. 

Comdr. C. B. 
Paul Jones; 


Platt, det. command 
to nearest Rec. ship, 


S. S. 
S. De- 


Ship, 


det. U. S. 
Saratoga. 


Price, 
S. S. 


S. Lang- 


Charles 


S. Worden. 
Libenow, det. 


Ss. 
U. 
Ss. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to | 


Orders 


Washington, D. C., thence to Fort Crockett. 
Travel by air while serving as mechanic to 
Capt. Joseph H. Davidson, confirmed as 
necessary for public service. 

Ingalls, Second Lieut. Fred A., from Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., to 
Seott Field, Ill. 


Infantry. 

Amended order: Capt. William Waite di- 
rected to Birmingham, Ala., to connection 
with recruiting activites, instead of to 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 


Other Branches. 

Fiske, Major Harold C., Engineers, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Camp Lewis 

Coe, First Lieut. William C., 
lery, on leave of absence, 
Brig. Gen. Walter D. 
the Surgeon 
Army retiring 
may designate 
board. 

Murphy, Capt. John L., Infantry, 
Walter Reed Hospital to Easton, Pa. 

Ingalls, Lieut. Col. Raymond, Dental 
Corps, Chicago, Ill., to Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., for treatment. 


from 
» Wash. 
Coast Artil- 
will report to 
McCane, assistant to 
General, president of the 
board, at such time as he 

for examination by the 


from 





effective | 


to Naval officers under [ 


Rec. | 


(jg.) Lloyd A. Dillon, to duty Navy. 
r. det. U. 


Ss. 
American Embassy, 


Woodson, Lieut. Col. Robert S., U. S. A., 
retired, from Maxwel Field, Ala., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Stovall, First 
Cavalry, from 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Warren, Warrant Officer Perley S., Mine 
Planter Service, Fort Sherman, Canal Zone, 
is promoted to the grade of First Mate, 
and is assigned to duty at harbor defenses 
of Sandy Hook, Fort Hancock, N. J. 
Leaves of Absence. 
Capt. Albert W., Air 


Lieut. 
Alcatraz, 


Albert 
Calif., 


By Bay 
to 


jt., 
Fort 


Stevens, 
days. 

Lynch, Major Thomas 
Scouts, extended 22 days. 


Corps, 7 


A., Philippine 


Orders 


det. U. S. S. 
Ship, Boston, 


Lieut. (jg.) Edwin G. 
! Concord; to temp. 
| Mass. 

Ensign Harmon B. 
staff, Dest. Sqdns., 
Whitney. 

Ensign Archibald J. Freels, 
Detroit; to contine treat Nay, 
port, R. I. 

Ensign Albert R. Linholm, 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. 
Ausburn. 

Ensign Schuyler N. Pyne, det. 
Whitney; to Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 
Ensign Merle A. Sawyer, authorized 

port U. S. Naval Hosp., Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Comdr. Griffith E. Thomas (M. (¢ 
det. U. S. S. Dobbin; to aide and sqdns. 
med. officer on staff, Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fleet. 

Lieut. Harry 
Sqdn. 2, Fit. 
| Francisco. 

Ch. Bosn. Lewis A. Adkins, 
Kewaydin; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Bosn, James F. Tracy, 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. 
calm. 

Ch. Mach. Paul L. 
Rigel. 

Ch. El. Wilbur J. Meade, orders Aug. 18, 
1926, to U. S. S. Pittsburgh, revoked; to 
continue duty Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hamsphire. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John D. Dearmin, det. U.S, 
S. California; to Nav. Sta., Tutuilia, Samoa, 

Ch. Pay Clk. William G. Nicol, dat. Nav. 
Sta., Pensacola, Samoa; to Kec. Ship, San 
#rancisco, 


Scott, 
duty Ree. 


Bell, jr., 
Setg. Flt.; 


det. aide on 
to U. S. S. 


det. U. S. S. 
Hosp., New- 


Nav. Air 
Charles 


det. 
S. S. 


U. 8. 8. 


re- 


Js Noble (M. C.), det. 
Base Force; to Rec. 


Mine 
Ship, San 
det. U. S. S. 
det. Navy 
S. S. Mont- 


S. 





26709. | 


; Wool produced 1,394,518 | have 


| announced 
| have 


| district 6; Finley, 


| district 13; 
| Windsorville, 


| missible under 





Henneberg, to duty U. | nounced the following 


| Corps personnel: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Cyclone, 


| Mail Service, will fill the vacancy 


| Hamerlik, 


| | Philadelphia, Pa., 





The Post Office Department also has 
that post office inspectors 
been directed to make investiga- 
tions with a view to appointment of post- 
masters to fill fourth-class vacancies. 

The department said that the dates 
for the examinations would be announced 
later by the commission. 

The department’s announcement was 
made in two bulletins, the full text of 
which follows: 

Bulletin No. 1: The Civil Service Com- 
mission has been requested to hold ex- 
aminations of applicants for appoint- 
ment of postmasters at the following 
places. The commission will give due 
notice at the respective post offices of 
the date when these examinations will 
be held. Information from whatever 
source permissible under the civil serv- 
ice rules touching the suitability of eli- 
gibles will be given careful considera- 


| tion. 


vacancies: 
Leechburg, Pa.; 


Presidential 
Ark.; 
Tenn. 


Harrisburg, 
Goodlettsville, 


Fourth-class vacancies: Dalark, Ark., 
Calif., district 1; Hat- 
ley, Ga., district 3; German Valley, Ill., 
Orchard, Iowa, district 4; 

Me., district 3; Search- 
light, Nev., district 1; West Campton, N. 
H., district 2; Needmore, Pa., district 18. 

Bulletin No. 2: Post Office inspectors 
been directed to make investiga- 
tions with a view to the appointment 
of postmasters at the places named be- 
low. Due notice will be posted at the 
respective post offices of the date when 
these examinations will be held. In- 
formation from whatever source per- 
the civil service rules 
touching the suitability of eligibles will 
be given careful consideration. 

Fourth-class vacancies: Trade, Ala., 
district 7; Maxie, La., district 7; Asher- 
ville, Mo., district 14; Buell, Mo., dis- 
trict 9; Racket, Mo., district 7; Bright- 
wood, Ore., district 1; Bowmansville, Pa., 
district 10; Melham, S. D., district 2; 
W. Va., district 5; Barnum, 
Wyo., district X. 


New Chief Named 


For Air Mail Service 


9). 


Resignation of S. H. Cisler is 
Announced by Postmas- 
ter General New. 


Postmaster General New has just an- 
nounced the acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of Stephen A. Cisler, of Denver, 
Colo., general superintendent, Air Mail 
Service, effective October 1. 

Mr. Cisler is to be succeeded by D. B. 
Colyer, of Bement, Ill., now assistant 
general superintendent, Air Mail Service, 
Alvin E. Peterson, of New York city, 
will fill tne vacancy caused by the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Coyler, Mr. New’s announce- 
ment read. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Postmaster General New today an- 
nounced the acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of Stephen A. Cisler, of Denver, 
Colo., general superintendent, Air Mail 
Service, effective October 1. Mr. Cisler 
is to become traffic manager for Sears- 
Roebuck Co., Chicago. 

At the same time the Postmaster Gen- 
eral announced the appointment of D. 
B. Colyer, of Bement, Ill., now assistant 
general superintendent, Air Mail Serv- 
ice, to succeed Mr. Cisler. Alvin E. 
Peterson, of New York city, now as- 
sistant superintendent for Contract Air 
saused 
as as- 
of the 


by the elevation of Mr. Colyer 
sistant general superintendent 
Air Mail Service. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Postmaster Offices 


The Post Office Department has an- 


| nounced the following changes in fourth- 


class postmasters: 

Howard Houston, vice James H. Toney, 
resigned, Comer, Ala.; Otto F. Moten, 
vice Joseph B. Taylor, resigned, Yar- 
dell, Ark.; Mrs. Mattie H. Pope, vice 
Mrs. Mattie H. Pope, resigned, Omaha, 
Ga.; the office being relegated to a 
fourth-class July 1, 1926; Frank J. 
vice Jessie R. Holecek, re- 
signed, Brushvale, Minn.; Mrs. Leona 
Stevens, vice Denson G. Berry, resigned, 
Helm, Miss.; Mrs. Jennet E. Clark, vice 
Eethel W.. Matheson, resigned, Lemp- 
ster, N. H., and Mrs. Gladys L. Banks, 
vice Mosco Towe, resigned, Prices Creek, 


ihe es 


Marine Corps Orders 


The Department of the Navy 


changes in 


Nas an- 
Marine 


Second Lieut. W. 
Lieut. R. H. McDowell 
R. H. Shop, detached 
to 


E. Griffith, 
and Second 
M. Navy 
M. B., Parris 


Second 
Lieut, 
Yard, 
Island, 
South Carolina. 

Second Lieut. W. D. Saunders, jr., de- 
tached M. B., Navy Yard, Philadeiphia, Pa, 
to M. B., Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va 





